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BOOK X. 


FROM THE INVASION OF IRELAND BY THE NORMANS OF 
ENGLAND, TO THE DEATH OF HENRY II. 


or 


Tue reader must now take leave of Gaul and Bri- poox 
tain, where this history has hitherto detained him, % — 
and transport himself for a while to the western 
island which its inhabitants called Erin, and the 
English Ireland*. The people of that island, 
brethren, of the mountaincers of Scotland, and 
| forming with them the last remnant of a great 
opulation which in ancient times had covered 

Yitain, Gaul, and perhaps a part of the Spanish 
peninsula, exhibited many of the physical and 
-moral characteristics which distinguish the races 


* In the ancient tongues. Jerne, Iernia, Invernia, Ouernia, 
Ibernia. In the Saxon orthography, /raland. 
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BOOK of southern original. The major part of the Irish 


X. 


were men with dark hair, with strong passions, 
loving and hating with vehemence, yet of a social 
temper, and in many things—especially in reli- 
gion—enthusiastic. They willingly mixed up the 
Christian religion with their poetry and their li- 
terature, which was perhaps the most cultivated 
in all western Europe. Their island possessed a 
multitude of saints and learned men venerated in 
England and in Gaul; for no country had furnish- 
ed a greater number of missionaries for Christi- 
anity—from no other motive than pure zeal and 
an ardent desire of communicating to foreign na- 
tions the opinions and faith of their country’. 
The Irish were great travellers ; and always gain- 
ed the hearts of those whom they visited, by the 
extreme ease with which they conformed to their 
customs and way of life‘. 


LY 


» See Book I. p. 83. 

Exemplo patrum, commotus amore legendi, 

Ivit ad Hibernos sophia mirabili claros. 

Collectanea de Rebus Hibernicis, tori. I. p. 3. 

© Quid Hiberniam memorem, 

Contempto pelagi discrimine, 

Poene totam cum grege 

Philosophorum ad nostra 

Littora migrantem, quorum 

Ut quisque peritior est, ultrd 

Sibi indicit exilium .... Soript. Rer. Fr. tom. VII. p. 563. 
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This facility of manners was allied in them with BOOK 


an extreme love of their national independence. 
Though invaded repeatedly by different popula- 
tions from the south or from the north, they had 
never admitted any prescription for conquest, nor 
made voluntary peace with thesons of the stranger; 
their old annals contained recitals of terrible re- 
venge exercised—frequently after the lapse of 
more than a century—by the natives upon their 
conquerors*. The remains of the ancient con- 
quering races, and the small bands of adventurers 
who from time to time came to seek lands in Ire- 
Jand, avoided the effects of this patriotic intole- 
rance by incorporating themselves with the Irish 
tribes, submitting to the ancient social order 
established by the natives, and learning their lan- 
guage. This was done very quickly by the Danish 
and Norwegian pirates, who in the interval be- 
tween the eighth and tenth centuries founded se- 
veral colonies on the eastern coast, in which, relin- 
quishing their old system of plunder, they built 
towns and became traders. 

As soon as the Roman church had established 
her dominion in Britain by the conversion of the 
Anglo-Saxons, she made continual efforts to extend 
over the inhabitants of Erin the empire which she 


“ Collectanea de Rebus Hibernicis, tom. IIL. p. 285. 
B2 
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BOOK pretended to exercise over all the worshippers of 


(SenTpeRMRR AEA 


Christ*®. As there was on the Irish soil no pagan 
conqueror to convert, and as consequently the 
popes could not hope to create there an active 
army, executing their orders in a warlike manner, 
as the Franks and the Saxons were then doing, 
they confined themselves to negociating by letters 
and messages, to endeavour to bring the Irish to 
establish in their island an ecclesiastical hierarchy 
resembling that of the continent, and like it ca- 
pable of serving as a footstool to the pontifical 
throne. The men of Erin, like the Britons of 
Cambria and of Gaul, having organized Chris- 
tianity in their country spontaneously, without 
conforming in any way to the official organization 
decreed by the Roman emperors, had among them 
no fixed episcopal sees; their bishops were simply 
priests, to whom had been confided, by election, 
the office—purely honorary—of visitors or over- 
lookers of the churches’. They did not consti- 
tute a body superior to the rest of the clergy, nor 
were there among them different hierarchical de- 
grees. The church of Ireland, in short, had not 
a single archbishop; none of its members had oc- 
casion to go to Rome to solicit or to buy the pon- 
tifical pallium. So that this church, enjoying full 


* See Book I. p. 82. 
* Campton's Chronicle—Anctent Irish Histories, p. 52. 
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independence with regard to all foreign churches, BOOK 


and its administration—like that of every free 
society—being in the hands of dignitaries elected 
and recalled by itself alone, was at an early period 
regarded as schismatic by the conclave of St. John 
of Lateran; and a long system of attacks was di- 
rected against it, with the perseverance innate in 
the successors of the old senate, which by dint of 
willing one and the same thing had subjugated 
the world. 

St. Peter's Rome had not, like that of the god 
Mars, legions issuing from its walls to go and con- 
quer nations ; all its strength consisted in address, 
and its skill in making alliances with the mighty 
of Europe—unequal alliances, which, under the 
name of friends, made them vassals and subjects 
of Rome*®. The victories of foreign conquerors 
—especially of the barbarians and pagans—over 
the nations rebellious to the pontifical pretensions, 
were, as this history has more than once given 
occasion to observe, the most frequent cause of 
political aggrandizement to the Roman pontiffs. 
They carefully espied the first ambitious thoughts 
of the invaders, to rush into their arms, and enter 
into partnership with them—in gain but not in 
loss. In default of invaders, they loved and en- 


© Foedus inaquale. 
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couraged national disputes and usurpers of the 
liberties of the people. Hereditary power in the 
hands of one man was what pleased them the 
most; because it was nearly always easy for them 
to make themselves agreeable to that one man, to 
win him to themselves, and by governing him to 
govern the whole extent of territory subject to his 
absolute authority. 

Had such a system of government existed in 
Ireland, it is probable that at a very early period 
the religious independence of that country would 
have been annihilated by mutual agreement be- 
tween its kings and the Roman priests: for the 
Romans possessed above all things the art of 
winning the good will of kings; they lavished 
upon them extravagant titles, the sound of which 
regaled their ears; and, by virtue of a few drops 
of oil poured on their heads, erected them into 
representatives of God himself, sacred to the rest 
of mankind. But if there were in Ireland national 
chiefs to whom the Latin title of reges could be 
strictly applied and was really applied in the 
public acts drawn up in that language, the great 
number of these kings, their perpetual depen- 
dence on the various tribes which had chosen’ 
them, and the names of which were the only titles 
they were accustomed to wear '—that absence of 


* Each Irish tribe or clan had a family name, common to all 


it’ members. 
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unity and of arbitrary power,—afforded nothing BOOK — 
that could be laid hold of by the policy of Rome, _*™ 
—which, not having material conquest for its ob- 
ject, found no chances of success in division. 
There was indeed in Ireland a chief superior to 
all the rest, who was called the Great King, or 
the King of the Country, and was chosen by a 
géneral assembly of the chiefs of the different 
provinces‘. But this elective president of the 
national confederation took the same oath to the 
nation as the chiefs of tribes took to their respec- 
tive tribes—to observe inviolably the ancient laws 
and hereditary customs. Besides, the Great King’s 
_part was to execute rather than to decide in the 
Beneral affairs ; for all was decided in greater or 
lesser councils, held in the open air upon some 
hill surrounded by a wide trench‘. There the 
laws of the country were made; and there the 
disputes between province and province, town 
and town, and sometimes between man and man, 
were debated, often in a tumultuous manner '. 

It may well be conceived that a social order 
like this—the basis of which was the multitude, 
and in which the impulse always proceeded from 


* Rex Hiberniz, maximus rex. In Irish, Ard-riagh. Cam- 
pion’s Chron.—Anc, Ir. Hist. p. 77. 

* Montana colloquia. Stantherst, p. 219, 

' Ibid. Spenser's State of freland. 
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BOOK the fickle and passionate mass—must have been 


X. 


1066 


1074. 


unfavourable to the projects of the court of Rome, 
whose custom it was to gather money everywhere 
but to scatter it no-where. Thus, in spite of all 
their endeavours with the Irish kings, during the 
four centuries and a half which elapsed between 
the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons and the des- 
cent of the Normans upon England, the popes 
did not obtain the smallest change in the religious 
practises and organization of the clergy of the isle 
of Erin, nor the levy of the smallest tax upon its 
inhabitants ™, After the conquest of England, the 
intrigues of the primate Lanfranc—a man devoted 


_to the simultaneous aggrandizement of the papal., 


and the Norman dominion—being actively direct= 
ed upon Ireland, began somewhat to bend the 
spirit of national liberty in the priests of that is- 
land,—thanks to the reiterated messages, the per- 
suasive sophisms, and perhaps the money, of him 
who had caused himself to be called primate of Eng- 
land. For Lanfranc had accumulated large sums— 
first, by collecting his share of the plunder taken 
from the Anglo-Saxons, and afterwards by selling 
to the bishops of Norman face pardon for their 


= There were not even tithes ; the Irish clergy lived on of- 
ferings and voluntary gifts. Gordon's History of Ircland, 
Vol. I. p. 84. 
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tyrannies, their thefts, a cruelties, and their Roos 


debaucheries °. 





In the year 1074, an ranma named Patricius, 1074. 


after being chosen bishop by the clergy and the 
people, and confirmed by the king of his province 
and by thé king of all Ireland, went to Canterbury 
to be consecrated “there by the successor of the 
monk Augustine, instead of being satisfied with 
the simple benediction of his colleagues and his 
equals, according to the ancient national custom °. 
This was a first act of obedience to the laws of the 
Roman church, which required’ that every bishop 
should receive Consecration from an archbishop 
decorated with the pallium. These new seeds of 
ecclesiastical servitude fructified, and the prelates 
of Hibernia gradually entered into vassalage under 
the popesof Rome. Several of them successively 
accepted the title of pontifical legate—that is, a 
mission from the foreigner’, At length, about 
the period at which this history has arrived, 
Christian, Irish bishop of Lismore, and the pope's 
vicar in Ireland, began, conjointly with Papirius, 


n ,. «  pecunias glomerantis .... accipicbat quandoque 
pecunias quo magis parceret delictis subditorum .... Will. 


Malmesb. Vite Pontificum. Th. Stubbs. id. See Book V. 

° Campion—Anc. Ir. Hist. p. 77. Dr. Hanmer's Chronicle, 
p. 191—TZbid. , 

P Ibid. p. 212. 
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BOOK to lay the foundations of an ecclesiastical organi- 


1148 
to 
1156. 


zation conformable to’ that which in the other 
European countries, procured Rome so much in- 
fluence. After striving for four years, they suc- 
ceeded ; and in a council which was attended by 
the bishops, abbots, kings, chiefs, and magistrates 
of all Hibernia, there were instituted, with the 
consent of all men present (say the old acts) and 
by the apostolical authority, four archbishops, to 
whom were assigned, as fixed sees, the towns of 
Armagh, Dublin, Cashel, and Tuam 4. 

But notwithstanding the appearance of national 
assent given to these measures, the old spirit of 
independence yet prevailed : the clergy of Ireland 
shewed no docility in their submission to the new 
hierarchical order; and the people had a repug- 
nance for the foreign practices, and especially for 
the tributes in money which it was endeavoured 
to levy upon them for the benefit of the ultra- 
marine church. The court of Rome, still dissa- 
tisfied with the Irish in spite of their concessions, 
continued to give them the epithet of cool Chris- 
tians—bad Christians, rebellious to the apostolic 
law and discipline; it watched as attentively as 
ever for an opportunity of obtaining stronger hold 
on them, by associating its own ambition with 


% Hanmer’s Chronicle, p. 212. 
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some temporal ambition’; nor was it long before BOOK 
X. 


such an opportunity presented itself. 

When Henry son of Geoffroy Piante-genest and 
the empress Matilda, was become king of Eng- 
land, it entered his mind to signalize his accession 
as first king of the Anjouan race, by a conquest 
almost as:.important as that of the Norman Wil- 
liam, his maternal great-grandfather. He resolved 
to annex Ireland to England subjugated by the 
Norman ; and, following the example of the con- 
queror of England, his first care was to send to the 
pope and propose to him a share in this new ac- 
quisition, as his predecessor Alexander II. had 
shared in the former *. ‘The pope then reigning 
was Adrian (the third of the name) a man of 
English birth, who by quitting his country very 
young, had escaped the servitude with which the 
Normans oppressed his nation. Being too proud 
(says an ancient historian) to work in the fields or 
to beg in England, he took a bold resolution, in- 
spired by necessity‘; he went to France, then to 
Provence, then to Italy, turned servant of monks 
in a rich abbey, and, by dint of address, became 


* Campion’s Chren. p- 80. 
* See Book III. p. 263. Math. Parts. p. 95. 


* Ingenué erubescens in Anglia vel fodere vel mendicare.... — 


forti necessitate aliquid audere coactus .... (ruil. Neubrig. 
apud Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XIII. p. 102. , 
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BOOK head of the abbey, then bishop, and at last pope; 


X. 


for the Roman church had at least this liberality 
~—that it made the fortunes of all who devoted 
themselves to its service, without distinction of 
race, extraction, or origin. 

Having, from a poor son of a slave, become 
one of the potentates of the world, the English- 
man, by naturalization Roman, entcred into the 
league of the great against the weak and the poor‘. - 
Full of reverence for the maxim that all power 
comes from God—a maxim which in the time of 
Attila determined the bishops to go and meet the 
chief of the Huns, and open to him the gates of 
their towns *, Adrian contracted a tender friend- 
ship with the successors of the conqueror of Eng- 
land and the oppressors of his brethren: he gra- 
ciously received the message from the Anjouan 
Henry ; and having considered, according to the 
opinion of his conclave, that the inhabitants of 
Erin, though professing the faith of Christ, were 
given to an inordinate liberty of spirit, answered 
the king’s proposal by the following letter or 
bull’ :-— 


" Tanquam de pulvere elevatus et sederet in medio principum 
Guil. Neub. ap. Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XIIL. p. 102. 
* Ego sum Attila flagellum Dei . . . . vencrans in eo (epis- 
copus) divinam majestatem, reseratis ecclesiz foribus . 
Angha Sacra, p. 209. 
* Campion’s Chron. p. 80. Hanmer's Chron. p. 215. — 
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« Adrian, bishop, servan$ of the servants of BOOK 


God, to his very dear son in Christ Jesus, the il- 
lustrious king of England, apostolical greeting 
and benediction *. 

“ Thou hast communicated unto us, our very 
dear son in J. C., that thou wouldst enter the 
island of Hibernia, to subdue that people to the 
yoke of the laws, to root out from among them 
the seeds of vice, and also to procure the payment 
there to the blessed apostle Peter, of the annual 
pension of a penny for each house *. Granting to 
this thy laudable and pious desire the favour which 
it merits, we hold it acceptable that, for the ex- 
tension of the limits of the holy church, the pro- 
pagation of the Christian religion, the correction 
of morals, and the sowing the seeds of virtue, thou 
make thy entrance into that island, and there exe- 
cute, at thy discretion, whatever thou shalt think 
proper for the honour of God and the salvation of 
the country ’,—and that the people of that country 

4 

* Math. Paris. p. 95. 

* Significasti nobis . . .. ad subdenduin illum populum 
legibus, et vitiorum plantaria indé extirpanda .. . . et de sin- 
gulis domibus..... bid. 

’ Nos pium et Jaudabile desiderium tuum favore congruo 


persequentes, acceptum habemus ut .... et ....+ quae ad ho- 
norem Dei et salutem illius terre: spectaverint exequaris. Jbid. 
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BOOK receive and honour thee as their sovereign lord 


and master,—saving the rights of the churches — 
which must remain untouched—and the annual 
pension of one penny per house due to the blessed 
Peter ‘;—for it is beyond a doubt (and the nobi- 
lity themselves have acknowledged it) that all the 
islands upon which Christ the sun of justice has 
shone, and which have been taught the faith, be- 
long of lawful right to St. Peter and the most holy 
and sacred church of Rome’. 

“ Tf, then, thou think fit to put in execution 
what thou hast conceived in thy thoughts, use thy 
endeavours to form that people to good morals : 
and let the church in that country, as well by thy 
own efforts as by those of men of acknowledged 
sufficiency in faith, in words, and in life, be adorn- 
ed with fresh lustre*;—let the true religion of 
Christ be planted there and increase ;—in a word, 
let everything which concerns"the honour of God 
and the salvation of souls be, by thy prudence, so 
ordered that thou shalt become worthy of obtain- 


© Et salvd beato Petro annud pensione. .. . Jfath. Par. 
pe 95. 

4 Omnes insulas quibus sol justitiee Christus illuxit . . . ad 
jus Sancti Petri et sacrosancte ecclesiz pertinere .... bid. 

* Si ergo quod mente concepisti... . ut decoretur ibi ecclesia 
eves Lbid, 
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ing in heaven a reward everlasting, and upon earth 
a name illustrious and glorious in all ages ‘.” 

This flood of. -mystic eloquence served, as the 
reader may perceive, as a sort of decent envelope 
for a political compact entirely similar to that of 
William the bastard with pope Alexander for the 

dnvasion of England. Henry II. would probably 
have hastened like William to accomplish his 
Strange religious mission—to go and put the 
Irish nation by the point of the lance into the 
way of eternal salvation—if his lance had not al- 
most immediately found employment in Anjou, 
against his own brother Geoffroy, upon whom he 
made war to take from him his portion of the pa- 
ternal inheritance®. He next warred against the 
Bretons and the Poitevins ; who, being ill-advised 
for their salvation, preferred.their national inde- 
pendence to the yoke of a friend of the Church. 
And lastly, the rivalry of the king of France, which 
was constantly active either openly or in secret, 
and above all the long dispute in which Henry en- 
gaged with his old friend Thomas Becket—a dis- 
pute which for eight years absorbed all the atten- 
tion he was master of—,prevented him from going 
to conquer in Ireland the temporal royalty for 


‘ Ut et 4 Deo sempiterne mercedis cumulun, et in terris glo- 
riosum nomen in seculis.... Math. Par. p. 95. 
© See Book VIII. p. 347, 356, 
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BOOK himself, and for Rome the spiritual royalty added 


X, 


to the rent of a penny per house. When Adrian 
II. dftd, his-bull was still dormant and waiting 
to be employed, in the treasury of the charters of 
England ; and there perhaps it, would have re- 
mained during the whole of the king’ s life, had not 
unforeseen events brought about an opportunity; 
for exhibiting it in open day. 

It has been already seen how some Norman and 
Flemish adventurers had conquered the territory 
of Pembroke and a part of the western coasts of 
Wales’. In settlmg on the domains which they 
had usurped, these men had not laid aside Ri: old 
idle and dissipated manners for habits of order and 
quiet : they consumed in gaming and debauchery 
the revenues of their lands—exhausting instead of 
ameliorating them—counting on fresh expeditions 
rather than upon domestic economy, to repair 
their fortunes at some future day. In short, in 
the condition of rich rural proprietors—of great « 
landlords (to use the language of that period) — 
they retained the spirit of their former profession 
—the character of soldiers of fortune, ever dis- 
posed to try the chances of war abroad, whether 
on their own account or in the pay of another. 
Under this aspect it was that they were first ob- 


» See Book VIII. p. 296—9. 
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served by the inhabitants of the isle of Erin, whom BOOK 


affairs of trade often brought to visit the coasts 


of Wales. There was then for the first, time in 
the vicinity of Ireland a colony of men exercised 
in wearing the complete cavalry armour, which in 
that age was called the Gallic armour’. The 
sight of the coats of mail and the great Flemish 
horses of the companions of Richard Strong-boghe 
—things new to the Irish, who had none but light 
arms—gave them great surprise; and the travel- 
lers and merchants, on their return, told wonder- 
ful stories of the warlike strength and skill of the 
new inhabitants of west Britain‘. At that same 
time, the chief of one of the eastern provinces of 
Ireland was quarrelling and at war with one of 
the chiefs his neighbours. Struck by what he had 
heard related of the conquerors of Pembroke, he 
resolved to send and ask some of them to enlist 
into his service for large pay, and assist him in 
ruining his enemy, whose destruction he sought 
with that passionate eagerness which unfortu- 
nately distinguished the Irish in their civil and 
domestic wars’. 


* Armatura Gallica. Giraldi Cambrensis Hibernia Expugnata. 
* Inermes corpore pugnant. Gir. Camb. Jo. Brompton, 
p. 107. 


' Anc. Ir. Hist. Gir. Camb. Hib. Expugn. Chron. Welt. 
Hemingford, p. 498. 
VOL. HI. Cc 
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The Normans and Flemings of Wales—though 
adorned since their conquest with the titles of 
honour which in the French tongue of the middle 
ages designated the man of wealth and power— 
found nothing at all strange in the proposal of 
the Irishman Dermot son of Morrogh”, chief or 
king of the territory of Lagheniagh”, otherwise 
called Leinster : they agreed with him for the rate 
of pay and the period of service’; and embarked 
to the number of four hundred, knights, es- 
quires, and archers, under the command of Robert 
son of Stephen, Maurice son of Girauld, Hervé of 
Mont-marais, and David Barry”. They navigated 
in a straight line, from the westernmost part of 
Wales to the easternmost point of Ireland; and 
landed near Wexford, a town founded by the 
Danes in the course of their piratical and trading 
excursions. This town, forming part of the ter- 
ritory of Dermot Mac-Morrogh, had been taken 
from him by the manceuvres of his adversary and 
the defection of the inhabitants’. They who oc- 
cupied it, sallied forth to meet the enemy's army 


™ Mac-Morrogh. 

" In Latin, Lagenia. 

° Spe lucri profusioris. Walt. Hem. p. 498. 

P Robertus filius Stephani . .. . Hervzeus de Monte- 
marisco. Hanmer’s Chron. p. 225. Gir. Camb. 


4 Ibid. 
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and its auxiliaries ; but when they beheld the war- BOO 
like machines, the horses barbed with steel, the a 
accoutrements of mail, and all the equipments, 
new to their eyes, of the horsemen come from 
Wales, they were seized—though much the most 
numerous—with a sort of panic; they dared not 
engage in the open country ; but, burning in their 
retreat all the neighbouring villages and such of 
the provisions as they could not carry off, they 
shut themselves up within the walls of Wexford‘. 
Dermot and the Normans laid siege to it, and 
made three consecutive assaults,—but without 
success; for the heavy horses, the lances twelve 
cubits long, the cross-bows, and the mail cuirasses, 
were of great advantage only in the plains. But 
the intrigues of the bishop of Wexford, who had 
influence enough to reconcile the inhabitants 
with their king, caused the gates to be opened to 
the ally of the foreigners, who, having entered the 
town without a blow being struck, immediately 
marched towards the north-west, in pursuit of his 
adversaries, and to deliver his kingdom, which 
they had already in great part invaded’. In this 
expedition, the military tactics and complete ar- 
mour of his allies afforded him efficacious assis- 
tance. The most formidable weapons of the inha- 


" Hanmer’s Chron. p. 225. 
* Campion’s Chron. p. 83. 
c2 
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BOOK bitants of Erin were long slender javelins and 


X. 


short and very sharp arrows‘. ‘The Normans, 
whom their steel attire preserved from the reach 
of this kind of weapons, closed with the natives ; 
and while the shock of their large dextriers over- 
turned the small horses of the Irish, they attacked 
with their heavy lances and broad swords—thrust- 
ing and cutting at once—the man who had no de- 
fensive arms but a light wooden shield, and long 
tresses of hair, matted and hanging down on each 
side of the head *. The whole country of Leinster 
was reconquered by the son of Morrogh, who de- 
lighted at the prodigious aid lent him by the Nor- 
mans, invited them, after faithfully paying them 
their hire, to stay near him; and, to induce them 
to remain, offered them more land than they pos- 
sessed elsewhere *. In the overflow of his gra- 
titude, he gave to Robert son of Stephen, and 
Maurice son of Girauld, the government and all 
the revenue of the town of Wexford and its 
suburbs ; to Hervé of Mont-marais, two districts 
on the coast between Wexford and Waterford ; and 
to all the rest, possessions proportioned to their 
rank and their military talent’. 


* Giraldi Cambrensis Topographia Hibernia. Swenser’s State 
of Ireland. In the Irish tongue, these tresses were called glibs. 

" Ibid. 

* Nec suos adjutores abire passus est. Walt. Hem. p. 498. 


* Hanmer’s Chron, p. 227. 
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This calling in the foreigners in the internal BOOK 
quarrels of the country, and above all the esta- a _ 
blishment of those foreigners as permanent colo- 
nies in the towns and on the territory of the king 
of Leinster, alarmed all the neighbouring pro- 
vinces; and the private enmity against Dermot 
was converted into national hostility’. He was 
laid, as a public enemy, under the ban of the 
Irish confederation; and not one king only, but 
nearly all declared war against him. The new 
colonists, finding their cause intimately connected 
with his, resolved to use all their endeavours to 
support him by defending themselves ; and on the 
first rumour of the gathering storm, they sent 
some of their number to England, to recruit from 
the vagrants, adventurers, and beggars, of Nor- 
man, of French, and even of English race *. They 
were promised pay and land; and they came in 
great numbers ; whom king Dermot received like 
the first ; making them from the moment of their 
disembarkation a fortune quite different from 
their former one, the bad state of which was 
betrayed by the very surnames of some of them, 


* Totius Hiberuize populi indignari et tumultuari coeperunt, 
eo quod gentem Anglicam Hiberniee immisisset. Walt. Hem. 
p. 498. 

* Tili metuentes paucitati suse, accitis ex Anglid viris inopia 
laborantibus et lucri cupidis. . . . Lbid. 
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BOOK —as Raymond the Poor, who, without altering 


his nickname, became a high and mighty baron on 
the coast of Ireland’. 

The foreign colony, having gradually increased 
under the auspices of the chief of Leinster, who 
thenceforward beheld in it his only safeguard, had, 
notwithstanding its engagements, a tendency to 
separate its own cause from that of the Irish king, 
and to form by itself an independent society. The 
adventurers soon disdained to march to battle 
under the command of him whose pay they re- 
ceived—of a man ignorant of the tactics—or, as it 
was then expressed, of the faits d’armes of chi- 
valry ; they chose to have a captain of great re- 
nown in war; and they invited over to command 
them old Richard son of Gilbert Strong-boghe, 
count of Pembroke and of two other conquered 
provinces in Wales*. This man, celebrated among 
the descendants of the conquerors of England, as 
one of those who possessed the largest domains 
acquired by the lance and the sword, was at that 
time so much impoverished by his excessive ex- 
penses and so much harassed by his creditors, 
that, to escape from their importunities and to 


* Le Poure, according to the old French orthography. Poer 
or Power is still the name of a noble family in Ireland. 

* Et quia nondiim habebant proprium principem, non pro voto 
pastorem .... Walt. Hem. p. 498. 
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repair his fortune, he did not hesitate to obey the 
call of the Irish Normans *. 

His reputation and his military rank procured 
him numerous companions: he landed with sol- 
diers and warlike stores, from several vessels, at 
the same place where Dermot’s allies had disem- 
barked two years before; and was received with 
great honours by his countrymen, and by the king 
of Leinster—forced to receive with joy this new 
friend who might one day become formidable 
to himself*. Richard joined his army to the 
Norman colony ; and, taking the command of all 
these forces, attacked the town of Waterford, in 
the kingdom of Munham or Munster‘, which was 
nearest to the territory occupied by the Normans. 
This town, founded by the northern corsairs— 
as its Teutonic name attests,—*was then taken 
by assault, and a part of its inhabitants put to the 
sword®. The Normans left a garrison in it; and 
marching northward, attacked Dyflin or Dublin, 
another town founded by the Danes, the largest 


* Qui cim esset in expensarum profusione prodigus, amplis- 
simisque reditibus extenuatus, et creditoribus obnoxius . .. .» 
Walt. Hem. p. 498. 

* Preestolantes socios optato letificavit adventu. Ibid. Han- 
mer's Chron. p. 248. 

‘ In Latin, Mononia. 

& Hanmer’s Chron. p. 248. 
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BOOK and most wealthy of all the eastern coast". Sup- 


e 
eee ad ee] 


ported by all the troops of king Dermot—now 
becéme the auxiliary rather than the principal—, 
they took Dublin as they had taken Waterford ; 
they then began to make excursions in various 
directions over the flat country ; they seized upon 
several towns, secured others by capitulation with 
the terrified inhabitants’, and laid the foundations 
of several castles—edifices which were still more 
scarce in Ireland than they had been in England 
before the conquest, and which must have given 
to the Norman or Gallic invaders in the former 
of these two countries the same superiority of 
strength which they had derived from them in 
the latter *. 

The Irish, forcibly struck by the rapid progress 
of the foreigners, attributed it to the Divine 
wrath; and mixing a feeling of philanthropy with 
their superstitious fears, they thought to conjure 
the scourge which came to them from England, 
by giving freedom to all men of English race who 
had been made slaves in Ireland after being car- 
ried off by the pirates or bought for money’. 
This generous resolution, decreed in a great coun- 


» Trruit super Dyvelinum. Walt. Hem. p. 498. 
' Plurimos metu territos in foedus venire cocgit. bed. 
k . . . . Etlocis optimis munitiones construens. bid. 


' Hanmer’s Chron. p. 251. 
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cil of the chiefs and priests of the country, did not BOOK 
make the sword fall from the hand of Richard son a 
of Gilbert. Being master of the kingdom of 
Leinster, under the name of the Irishman Dermot— 

whose daughter he married, and who became the 
protégé and vassal of his once hired soldiers—,the 
Norman threatened to conquer the whole country, 

with the aid of the new adventurers whom he 
called over as recruits from England, and of the 

Irish of the east, whom the power of their na- 
tional chief kept by force in alliance with the fo- 
reigner ”. 

But the rumour of the prodigious increase of 
this new power, having reached the ears of king 
Henry in his provinces beyond sea, inspired him 
with great jealousy”. Until then he had beheld 
without uneasiness, and even with satisfaction, the 
establishment of the men-at-arms of Pembroke on 
the coast of Ireland, and their connection with 
one of the kings of the country, engaged in this 
manner in an hostility which might become fa- 
vourable to the king of England’s designs, if ever 
he realized his plan of conquering and sharing 
with the apostolic see. But the possession of a 


™ Foederati regis filiam uxorem accepit. Walt. Hem. p. 498. 
" Cujus tam fausti successus cim regi innotuissent Anglie, 


motus est rex... Zbid. 
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BOOK great part of the island by a man of Norman race, 


who was every day augmenting his strength, by 
putting in practice the grand political secret of 
the first conqueror of England—the opening an 
asylum for adventurers—, and who could already, 
if he would, ‘ \y the Pope the rent of a penny per 
house, erie alarmed king Henry’s ambition °. 
He published in great haste a threatening procla- 
mation, ordering all his liege-men at the time 
present sojourning in Ireland, to return to Eng- 
land by the next Easter, on pain of the forfeiture 
of all their property, and perpetual banishment’. 
He moreover forbade any vessel, having departed 
from any part of his dominions in England or on 
the continent, to touch on the Irish coast on any 
pretext whatsoever’. This prohibition arrested 
the progress of Richard Strong-boghe, who sud- 
denly found himself deprived of all fresh supplies 
of men, provisions, and arms‘. 

For want of personal hardihood, or of real 
means to maintain himself by his own strength, 
Richard tried to negociate an accommodation with 
the king, and deputed to him, in Aquitaine, Ray- 


° Quod, eo inconsulto, rem tantam fuisset agpressus .. . 
Walt. Hem. p. 498. 

P Hanmer's Chron. p. 252. 

* Commeatus navium penitis interdixit. Walt. Hem. p. 498. 

” Ne quid ex Anglia subsidium inferretur. Ibid. 
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mond the Fat, one of his lieutenants’. He was BOOK 
very ill received by the king, who would not = 
answer any of his proposals,—or rather answered 1171. 
them in a very expressive manner, by confiscating 

all Richard’s dominions in England and Wales *. 

At the same time, the Norman colony in Leinster 
sustained a violent attack from the men of Danish 

race established on the north-east coast of Ireland, 
united with the native Irish, and moreover sup- 
ported by Godred, king of the isle of Man, a Scan- 
dinavian by name and origin, and chief of a mixed 
people of Gaels and Teutones". They attempted 

to retake Dublin: the Normans resisted; but, 
fearing the effects of this new league in the state 

of utter deprivation of all external succours in 
which they were placed by the royal ordinances, 
they thought they could not do better than be re- 
conciled to the king, at whatever cost *. Henry II. 
exacted very hard conditions; but the covnt of 
Pembroke and his companions submitted fie Kem : 
they gave to the king the city of Dublin and the 
best of the towns they had conquered’; and as the 
price of this abandonment, the king restored to 


* Hanmer’s Chron. p. 252. 

' Fisco jussit applicari. Walt. Hem. p. 498. 

" Hanmer’s Chron. p. 256, 257. 

* In suam gratiam redire compulit. Walt. Hem. p. 498. 

Y Extorsit civitatem Dyvelinum, et cetera que potiora vide- 


bantur. Jo6id. 
2 
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BOOK Richard his confiscated domains, and confirmed to 


1172. 


the Normans of Ireland their territorial possessions 
in that country, to be holden of him in fee, on 
condition of faith and homage *. Richard Strong- 
boghe, from sovereign chief, became the king’s 
seneschal in Ireland ; and the king himself quickly 
set out to visit these new possessions which he 
had acquired without warfare or toil, by virtue 
of one edict alone. 

The place of rendezvous assigned for the royal 
army was the western coast of the county of Pem- 
broke. Before he went on board his vessel, Henry 
II. performed his devotions in the church of St. 
David, and commended to heaven the voyage 
and expedition which he was undertaking, as he 
said, for the increase of the holy church. He 
landed at Waterford, where the Norman chiefs of 
the kingdom of Leinster, and Dermot son of 
Mortpeh—still nominally king, but whose titulary 
royapy Vnecessarily expired on the entry of the 
foreign king—received him as in those ages vas- 
sals received their sovereign lord’. Their troops 
joined his army; which marched westward, and 
reached without resistance the town of Cashell. 


* Hanmer’s Chron. p. 257. . 
* Gordon's History of freland, Vol. I. p. 158. 
® Hanmer’s Chron. p. 166. 
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The inhabitants of all the neighbouring country, BOOK 


despairing of making head against such large | 


forces, emigrated in crowds and took refuge in 
the mountainous country beyond the river Shan- 
non*. The kings of the southern provinces, left 
by this panic at the foreigner’s mercy, were com- 
pelled to surrender at his summons, to swear fide- 
lity to him, and to acknowledge themselves his 
tributaries °. The Normans shared among them 
the lands of the fugitive Irish ; and when the lat- 
ter, driven by distress, came back, the conquerors 
received them under the title of serfs, on the glebe 
of their own fields*. Norman garrisons were 
placed in the towns; Norman officers took place 
of the ancient national chiefs; and amongst others, 
the kingdom of Cork was given by king Henry 
to Robert son of Stephen, one of the captains of 
adventurers who had opened him so easy a way to 
Treland ‘. 

Having thus succeeded in the south, the king 
removed northward, to the great town of Dublin; 
and there, entitling himself lord of all Hibernia by 
donation from the Church, he summoned the 
Irish kings, without distinction, to come to his 


© Hanmer’s Chron. p. 166. Campion, p. 88. 
4 Et fidelitatem juraverunt. Math. Paris. p. 87. 
© Spenser's State of Ireland, p. 21. 

‘Hanmer’s Chron. p. 266. 
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BOOK court and take the oath of faith and liege homage 


tohim*. The kings of the south came ; but he of 
the great western province of Connaught, to whom 
then belonged the supremacy over all the rest 
and the national title of king of the country, 
answered that he would not go to the court of 
any one, since he alone was chief of Ireland law- 
fully and legitimately". The height of the moun- 
tains and extent of the morasses of his province, 
allowed him to make this patriotic defence with 
impunity‘. It was equally in vain that the sum- 
mons of the Norman king was carried into the 
north of the island ; not a chief of the province of 
Thual or Ulster came to do homage at the Nor- 
man court of Dublin ; and the nominal sovereignty 
of Henry IJ. remained bounded by a line drawn 
from north-east to south-west, from the mouth of 
the Boyne to that of the Shannon ‘. 

A palace was erected at Dublin, of wood po- 
lished and painted in the Irish mode; and there 
the Christmas was passed by such of the kings and 
chiefs as resigned themselves to the placing their 


© Hanmer’s Chron. p. 266. 

" Dicens se regem et dominum Hiberniz esse. Jo. Brompt. 
p. 1070. 

* Quid regio quam habitabat inaccessibilis . . . . Math. 
Paris. p. 87. 

* Hanmer's Chron. p. 268. 
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hands as vassals between those of the man of An- BOOK 
jouan race’. All the pomps of Norman royalty * 


were displayed there for many days; and the Irish 
people—mild, social, fond of novelty, and suscep- 
tible of lively impressions—took pleasure (the old 
authors tell us) in contemplating with looks of 
curiosity the splendour which their masters exhi- 
bited—their horses, their arms, their accoutre- 
ments, and the gilding on their clothes". The 
clergy, and especially the archbishops installed a 
few years before by the pontifical legates, played 
a great part in this submission to the right of 
might". It is true that the prelates of the north 
and west countries did not come to Dublin, any 
more than the political chiefs of those countries ; 
but those of the south and east, following the ec- 
clesiastical dogmas of obedience to power of 
whatever kind, swore to the Anjouan fidelity 
to and against all men°; and applied to the 
bearer of Adrian ITI’s bull, that famous verse so 
often applied to conquering kings by catholic 
priests—* Blessed is he that cometh in the name 


' Palatium virgis levigatis ad modum patrie illius construc- 
tum.... Rog. de Hoved. p. 528. 

™ Hanmer’s Chron. p. 268. 

» Ibid. 

° Qui potestati resistit Dei ordinationi resistit ---+ fidelitati- 
bus ei contra omnes homines juratis +--+ Jo. Brompt. p. 1070. 
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BOOK of the Lord’.” Henry II. did not content himself 


with these fugitive testimonials on their part of 
condescension and cowardice: he required more 
lasting ones; and chose that each of the Irish 
bishops should put into his hands letters signed 
and sealed in the form of an authentic instru- 
ment, declaring that they had constituted, of their 
own accord, “ king and lord of Ireland, the glo- 
rious Henry son of the empress, and his heirs 
for ever ‘.” 

King Henry proposed to send these letters to 
the pope then reigning, Alexander III., in order to 
obtain from him a positive confirmation of Adrian’s 
bull; and in the first place—to prove in a striking 
manner that he thought of executing the clauses 
in that bull which contained stipulations to the 
advantage of the Roman church—, he assembled 
in the town of Cashell a synod of Irish bishops 
and Norman priests—chaplains, abbots, or simple 
clerks—to commence the grand work of establish- 
ing the papal dominion in Hibernia’. The synod 
strictly prescribed the observance of the canons 
prohibiting marriage as far as the sixth degree of 


P Benedictus qui venit in nomine Domini. 

4 Ipsis eum et heeredes suos in reges et dominos in sempiter- 
num constituisse -»+- Jo. Brompt. p. 1070. 

" Hanmer's Chron. p. 271. Ad regnum Hibernie sibi et 
hzredibus suis confirmandum. /did. p. 1071. 
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kindred—a law quite new to Ireland, and ealeu- | BOOK 


lated in its principle to increase the revenues of 
the church of Rome, by the sale of marriage dis- 
pensations, and its influence, by sentences of di- 
vorce*. Other resolutions having an analogous 
object were also taken in the assembly of Cashell : 
and it was decreed that the service of the church 
of Ireland should thenceforward be modelled upon 
that of England ; “ for,” said the acts of that coun- 
cil, “‘ Hibernia being now, by the divine grace 
and providence, subject to the king of England, 
it is quite right that it should receive from that 
country the order and the rules capable of reform- 
ing it, and introducing into it a better way of 
life ‘.” 

These things happened nearly two years after 
the murder of Thomas Becket, at a time when 
king Henry was brought back by political neces- 
sity to dispositions of great humility towards the 
Pope. All his old haughtiness to the cardinals and 
legates, and his determination to maintain against 
the episcopal power what he but lately called the 
rights and dignity of his crown, had now vanished"; 
nor was his need of the aid and support of the pa- 
pal power against the subjugated people of Ireland 


* Campion’s Chron. p. 89. 

* Hanmer’s Chron. p. 271.—Ane. Ir. Hist. 

“ See Book IX. Salva dignitate coronz nostra. 
VOT. TIT n 
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primate of Canterbury had also contributed to it. 
Whatever desire the king had to be delivered from 
his antagonist,—however warmly he might have 
expressed this desire in the excess of his irritation, 
the circumstances of the assassination com- 
mitted in open day at the foot of the altar, dis- 
pleased and disquieted him. “ He was sorry,” says 
a contemporary author, “for the manner in which 
the martyrdom had taken place; and greatly feared 
that he should be branded with infamy and called a 
perjuror, for having in the face of the whole world 
given the holy man full and firm peace, and then 
sent to kill him in England *.” 

Henry II.’s political enemies had eagerly — 
hold of this charge of treachery and falsehood, and 
were zealously spreading it abroad: the name of 
traitors’ meadow had already been given to the 
ground on which the false reconciliation between 
the primate and the king of England had taken 
place’: the king of France was pouring forth in- 
vectives, declarations, and messages; to excite 


* Dolebat enim rex de modo martyrii et famee sue plurimum 
metuebat né proditoris elogio ubique terrarum notaretur, utpote 
qui... Gerv. Dorobern. apud Script. Rer. Franc. tom. XIII. 
p- 185. 

’Pratum proditorum. Vita Beati Thome Quadripart.-~Script. 
Rer, Franeic. tom. XIV. p. 464. 
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hatred against his rival on all sides, and especially BOOK 
to renew the commotion of the provinces of Aqui- 
taine and Brittany, which he had already once be- 
trayed or sold, after inciting them to throw off the 
yoke of the Anjouan’. Like the Saxon population, 
but from totally different motives, king Louis 
did not wait for a decree of the Roman church to 
erect into a saint and martyr the man whom he had 
by turns succoured, forsaken, and succoured again, 
as his own interest dictated. The sensation of 
horror which the murder of the archbishop pro- 
duced on the Continent, furnished him with a 
pretext for breaking the truce concluded with king 
Henry, and a means of exciting the pope to de- 
elare himself his auxiliary in the war which he was 
desirous of recommencing. “ Let the sword of 
Peter,” wrote he, “ be drawn from the scabbard 
to avenge the martyr of Canterbury; for his blood 
cries in the name of the universal church, and 
demands satisfaction of her*.” Thibault count 
of Blois, a liege-man of the king of France, and 
one who wished to extend the limits of his lands 
in Touraine at the other king’s expense, was yet 
more violent in the dispatches which he sent to the 


* See Book VIII. p. 364, 5. 
* eee Denudetur gladius Petri ... quia sanguis ejus pro 
universali clamat ecclesia. Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XVI. p. 466. 
b2 
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Pope. ‘“ The blood of the just,” said he, “ has 
been shed; the dogs of the court—the familiars, 
the domestics of the king of England-—-have made 
themselves the ministers of his crime’... Most 
holy father, the blood of the just cries to you; 
may the almighty Father inspire you with the 
will, and communicate to you the power of re- 
venge*.” 

At last, the archbishop of Sens, who styled him- 
self primate of Gaul, issued a sentence of inter- 
dict upon all the king of England’s continental 
provinces*. This was the signal which was to 
revive the popular discontents in those pro- 
vinces, or a powerful means of fermenting them ; 
for the execution of a sentence of interdiction 
was attended by outward circumstances of a dis- 
mal nature, by which men’s minds were forcibly. 
struck ; the altars were stripped, the crucifixes 
overturned ; the bones of the saints were taken 
from their shrines and scattered on the floors of 
the churches; the doors were carried away and 
heaps of thorns and briers put in their place ; 
and all religious ceremonies were discontinued, 


> Canes aulici, familiares et domestici regis Anglie. Script. 
Rer. Francic. tom. XVI. p. 466. 

© «+++ vobis inspiret vindicte voluntatem et suggerat faculta- 
tem. bid. p. 468. 

* Ibid. p. 467—75. 
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excepting only the baptism of new-born infants tp 


and the confession of the dying ‘. 

The prelates of Normandy, having no political 
hatred against the government of Henry II., did 
not execute this sentence ; and Rotrou archbishop 
of Rouen, who had erected himself into a primate 
of the provinces subject to the Anjouan king, 
forbade the bishops of Anjou and Brittany, by 
pastoral letters, to obey the interdict until it should 
be ratified by the Pope’. Three Norman bishops 
and several clerks set out on an embassy to Rome, 
to vindicate the Norman king from the charge of 
murder and perjury *®. No Aquitanian priest had 
any part in this affair, whether it was that the king 
distrusted them, or that they had manifested dis- 
positions unfavourable to his cause. The spirit 
by which they were animated may be judged of 
by the following letter, addressed to Henry II. 
himself by William de Trahinac, prior of the 
abbey of Grandmont, near Limoges—an abbey for 
which the king had great partiality, and the ehurch 
of which he was then having rebuilt at his own 
cost :—“ Ah! my lord and king, what is this 
which I hear of you? J would not have you ig- 


* Preeter baptisma parvulorum et pcenitentias morientium. 
Script. Rer. Francic. tom, XVI. p. 467--75. 

! Ibid. p. 475--7. 

5 Jhid. p. 479. 
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X. 


fallen with a mortal fall, I have sent away the 
workmen in your pay who were building up the 
church of our house of Grandmont, in order that 
we may no longer have any thing in common — 
with you ".” 

In like manner as the king of France and the 
other enemies of Henry II. imputed to him di- 
rectly the murder of the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and strove to represent the crime of the 
four Normans, William de Tracy, Hugues de 
Morville, Regnault son of Ours, and William le 
Breton, as the consequence of an express mission, 
—so king Henry’s friends tried to gain credit for a 
quite contrary version of that event, and to make 
the violent death of Thomas Becket pass for a 
merely fortuitous occurrence, in which the king’s 
hatred had no sort of share. A pretended narra- 
tion of the facts, drawn up and signed by a bishop, 
was sent to pope Alexander III., in the name of 
all the clergy of Normandy. The Norman priests 
related that, being one day assembled about the 
king, concerning affairs of church and state, they 


‘had unexpectedly learned from the mouths of 
‘certain persons returned from England, that 


certain enemies of the archbishop, urged: by his 


* Hem! domine mi rex, quid est quod audio devobis? Nolo 
vos ignorare quod .... ne in ullo tecum participes essemus, 
Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XVI. p. 471. 
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provocations, had fallen upon him and killed him’, BOOK 


—that this dismal intelligence had been concealed 
from the king for some time, but that at last it 
had reached him because he could not be left. in 
ignorance of a crime the punishment of which be- 
longed to him by right of power and the sword *, 
—that at the first words of the sad story, he had 
burst into sighs and groans, and had abandoned 
himself to a grief which had discovered the soul of 
the friend rather than that of the prince—now 
appearing as if stupified—now uttering exclama- 
tions and sobbing ',—that he had passed three 
whole days shut up in his chamber, refusing all 
nourishment and all consolation, and seeming to 
have resolved to put an end to his life™; “so,” 
add the narrators, “ that we who at first lamented 
the fate of the primate, began to despair of the 
king, and to think that the death of the one 
~ would unhappily lead to that of the other’.” At 


* 2+ quod quidam inimici ejus crebris, ut alebant, exacer- 
bationibus provocati, temeré in eum irruptione facté, personam 
ejus crudeliter trucidare perstiterunt. Script. Rer. Francic. tom 
AVI. p. 469. 

* Jure potestatis et gladii .-++ bid. 

’ Stupens interdiim, et post stuporem ad gemitus acriores et 
acerbiores amaritudines resolutus +++» bid. 

™ Voluntariam sibi perniciem indicere. bid. 

* .... et in alterius nece miserabiliter utrumque credebamus 
interlisse «+++ Ibid. 
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BOOK length his intimate friends ventured to ask him 





what afflicted him to such a degree, and prevented 
him from returning to himself. “ It is,” answered 
he, “ that I fear lest the authors and accomplices 
of this abominable crime should have promised 
themselves impunity beforehand, relying on my 
former rancour; and lest my reputation should 
suffer from the evil discourses of my enemies, 
who will not fail to attribute all to me®. But, by 
the almighty God, I have not been accessary to it 
in any way, neither willingly nor consciously ; 
unless it be regarded as an offence in me, the opi- 
nion still retained by certain men, that I did not 
like the archbishop ”.” 

This story—in which the exaggerated sentiment, 
the dramatic circumstance, the affecting to repre- 
sent the king as the primate’s most tender friend, 
and as even much more to be pitied than the man 
whom his courtiers had assassinated, are signs of 
evident falsehood—obtained no credit at the court 
of Rome nor in the world; and did not prevent the 
propagation of the belief—equally false—that 
Thomas had been killed by Henry II.’s formal 


© e+ ne sceleris auctores et complices veteris rancoris con- 
fidentid, impunitatem sibi criminis promisissent ---- Script. 
Rer. Francic. tom. XIV. p. 469. 

» .,. nisi forte iu hoc delictum sit, quod minis diligere cre- 
@Mebatur... bid. 
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order. To weaken these impressions, he resolved BOOK 


to write, himself, to the Pope an account of the 
murder and of his own regret, more nearly ap- 
proaching the truth than that of the priests of 
Normandy, without however being altogether 
exact. In this letter, the king of England was 
careful not to acknowledge that the four assassins 
had departed from his court after hearing him 
utter a furious exclamation which might pass for 
an order; and he exaggerated his good offices 
towards the primate, as also the ill offices of the 
latter. “I had restored to him,” said he, “ my 
friendship and the full possession of his property ; 
I had permitted him to return to England with 
an honourable attendance’: but as he entered, 
instead of peace he brought fire and sword: he 
called my royal dignity in question; he excom- 
municated without any cause the most zealous of 
my servants". Then, they whom he had excom- 
municated, with others in England, unable to 
endure this man’s insolence longer, fell upon him 
and slew him—which I cannot tell without sor- 
row *.” 


* Et cum honesto commeatu in Angliam transfretare concessi. 
Script. Rer. Francic. tom. XVI. p. 470. 

* ,«. Ipse veré in ingressu suo non pacis letitiam, sed ignem 
portavit et gladium. bid. 

* Tantam igitur protervitatem homines non ferentes excom- 
municati et alii in Anglia, irrueruntin eum -+++ bid. 
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The court of Rome, according to its custom, at 
first made a great clamour about the sacrilegious 
violence committed upon the Lord’s anointed ; 
and when the Norman clerks who were sent to 
it presented their credentials, and pronounced the 
name of Henry, by the grace of God, king of 
England, the whole conclave rose, with a sponta- 
neous movement, exclaiming—* Hold! enough '!” 
But when, having quitted the hall of audience, 
each of the cardinals in private had seen the 
king’s gold glitter’, they became much more 
tractable, consented to regard him not as a direct 
accomplice in the murder of Thomas Becket, and 
not to excommunicate him as such, but to send to 
him two legates commissioned to make enquiry 
into the circumstances of the murder, to receive 
his justification, and to absolve him if there were 
cause*. Things were in this situation, and still in 
suspense, when Henry II. departed for Ireland, 
and diverted himself by that easy conquest from 
the disquietudes which tormented him: but that 


* see acclamavit tota curia, sustinete! sustinete!  Seripé. 
Rer. Francic. tom. XVI. p. 470. 

“ Interventu quorumdam cardinalium et magne pecunie. 
Ibid, 

* Radulfus de Diceto, ap. Script. Rev. Francic. tom. XVI. 
p. 189. 
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very success placed the king in a new relation of BOOK 
dependance upon the papal power. In the midst ae 


of his military and political labours in the coun- 
try which he had just conquered, he had his 
eyes incessantly turned to the other coast, and 
anxiously awaited the coming of the ambassadors 
from Rome. When at length, in the Lent which 
terminated the year 1172, he learned that two 
cardinals, Albert and Theodinus, had arrived in 
Normandy, he quitted every thing to go to them, 
leaving his Irish conquests in the care of Hugues 
de Lacy ’. 

The court of Rome had already sold to king 
Henry the erasure of his name from the list of 
persons excommunicated for the murder of Tho- 
mas, which was read aloud in the churches on 
Good Friday in the year 1172; but not having 
chosen to accept the whole of his justification, it 
persisted in regarding him as guilty of giving 
occasion to the murder, and it had the absolution 
of this crime still remaining to sell*. In case that 
the king should not consent to pay for it the price 
demanded, the legates were commissioned to put 
England and the continental possessions under 
interdict, which would infallibly open to the king 


’ Rog. de Hoved. p. 529. Gir. Camb, Hib. Expugn. ap. 
Script. Rer. Francic. tom. XIII. p. 253. 
* Ibid. tom XVI. p. 479. 
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BOOK of France an entrance into Brittany and Poitou; 





but on the other hand, if Henry IJ. acceded to 
the proposed conditions, the legates were to force 
the king of France, by the threat of a sentence 
exactly similar, to make peace with the other king 
immediately *. 

The king of England’s first interview with the 
cardinals took place in a convent near Avranches ; 
and the demands of the Romans, who perceived 
the awkward position in which the king stood, 
were so exorbitant that the latter, notwithstanding 
his resolution of doing much to please the church, 
refused to submit to what they proposed to him, 
and said as he was quitting them—*“ 1 am going 
back to Ireland, where I have much to do: as for 
you—go upon my lands wheresoever you please, 
and fulfil your mission °.” But Henry II. speedily 
began to feel that his Irish affairs would soon be 
too much for him to manage without the pontifi- 
cal alliance; and the Romans, on their part, 
became rather less extortionate. A second meet- 
ing took place at Avranches ; and there, after mu- 
tual concessions, peace was concluded between the 
court of Rome and the king, who, according to 


* Script. Rer. Francic. tom. XIII. p. 749. 

» see» vos autem ite per terram meam ubi vobis placuerit, et 
agite legationem sicut vobis injunctum est. Ibid, tom. XVI. 
p. 484. 
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the official account sent by the legates, showed BOOK 


great humility, fear of God, and obedience to the _ 


Church*®. The conditions imposed upon Henry 
were, a tax in money for the expenses of the war 
against the Saracens, an obligation to go to that 
war in person—or to take up the cross, as was 
then the expression—at the first request of the 
Pope, and lastly the abolition of the statutes of 
Clarendon, and of all laws whether new or old 
that should be condemned by the Pope‘. In 
pursuance of a previous arrangement, the king 
went in ceremony to the great church of Avran- 
ches; and there, laying his hand on the Gospel, 
he swore before all the people that he had neither 
ordered nor wished the death of the archbishop of 
Canterbury, and that when apprised of it, he had 
felt more sorrow than joy’. The articles of the 
peace and the promises he had made, were re- 
peated to him; and he took an oath to execute 

them all honestly and without an evil mind‘. 
) Henry, his eldest son, and his colleague in the 


* Cum tanta humilitate obedientem Deo... Script. Rer. 
Francic. tom. XVI. p. 486. 

4 Quéd prava statuta de Clarendonio et omnes mala consue- 
tudines penitis omitteret «+++ juxta mandatum domini Pape. 
Ibid. 

* In publicé audientia, tactis evangeliis woes Ot seve plus 
indé doluit quam letatus est .... Ibid. p. 484. 

* Sine malo ingenio. bid. 
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BOOK: royalty, swore this at the same time as himself’; 
and, as a guarantee of this double promise, an 
authentic instrument was drawn up, to which the 
royal seal was affixed *. 

This king who so lately had exhibited such 
haughtiness towards the pontifical power, think- 
ing that his political interest now counselled him 
to crouch, desired the cardinals not to spare him 
in any thing. “ My lords the legates,” said he, 
“ here is my body; it is in your hands: know for 
certain that whatsoever you order, I shall be ready 
to obey'.” The cardinals contented themselves 
with making him kneel before them while they 
gave him absolution for his being an indirect 
accomplice, exempting him from the obligation of 
receiving on his bare shoulders the beating with 
rods which was inflicted on penitents’.. The 
same day, he despatched to England letters sealed 
with his great seal,—announcing to all the bishops 
that their promises respecting the observance of 
the statutes of Clarendon were thenceforward 


® Fecit etiam jurare Henricum filium suum «+++ opponi si- 
gillum suum .... Rog. de Hoved. p. 529. 

" Ecce, domini mei legati, corpus meum in manu vestr4 est ; 
scitote pro certo, quod quidquid jusseritis-.-» Script. Rer. 
Francie. tom. XVI. p. 485. 


* Flexis genibus. Zoid. Omissa virgarum disciplina. 
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dispensed with‘, and to the whole people that BOOK 


peace was restored, to the honour of God and his 
church, of the king and the kingdom‘. A ponti- 
fical decree, declaring archbishop Thomas to be a 
saint and martyr, and with which the legates had 
provided themselves as a piece of diplomacy 
necessary to their mission, was also sent to Eng- 
land, with orders to promulgate it in the churches 
and the public places, where, until that moment, 
had been flogged and pilloried all such as dared to 
call the assassination of the hing’s enemy a crime ™. 

On the arrival of this intelligence and of the 
brief of canonization, there was great commotion 
among the high personages of England, laymen 
and priests: for here they were called upon for a 
sudden change of their conduct, their affections, 
and their language—to worship what. they had 
burned, and to burn what they had worshipped—a 
thing easy to the great in all countries, but for 
which they need at least a certain space of time *. 
The counts, viscounts, and barons, who had 


« Relaxavit episcopos de promissione quam ei fecerant .... 
Script. Rer Francic. tom. XVI. p. 485. 
~ ' Ad honorem Dei et ecclesia et meum et regni mei .... 
Ibid. p. 487. | 

™ See Book IX. p. 479. Ibid. 


" Adora quod incendisti, incende quod adorasti .... 


oneer 


Turonensis Hist. Eccles, France. 
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BOOK Waited on the coast to kill Thomas Becket, and 


X. 


had afterwards imprisoned the townsmen of 
London for their good reception of him,—the 
bishops, who had insulted him in his exile and 
used their utmost endeavours to aggravate the 
king’s hatred against him, and last of all had car- 
ried into Normandy the denunciation which 
had caused his death,—assembled in the great 
hall of Westminster, to hear the reading of the 
papal brief which was to change into an object of 
worship for themselves the object of their con- 
stant aversion’. The brief was couched in the 
following terms :— 

“ We give you notice, whosoever you are, and 
enjoin you by our apostolical authority, solemnly 
to celebrate the memory of Thomas, the glorious 
martyr of Canterbury, every year on the day of 
his passion’; to the end that by addressing to him 
your prayers and your vows, you may obtain the 
forgiveness of your sins, and that he who living 
suffered exile, and dying suffered martyrdom in 
the cause of Christ, being invoked by the faithful, 
may intercede for us all with God 3.” 


° See Book IX. p. 470. Westmonasterio recitate sunt do. 
Papee litteree in audientia episcoporum et baronum .... Math. 
Par. p. 126. 

P Natalem Thome martyris gloriosi Cantuariensis, diem vi- 
delicet passionis ejus .... Ibid. 

1 Ut qui pro Christo in vitd exilium, et in morte virtutis 
constantia martyrium, pertulit +++» bid. 
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No sooner was the reading of this letter finish- BOOK 


ed, than all the Normans, clerks and laymen, 
seized with that enthusiasm of hypocrisy which 
has so often been exhibited by assemblies desirous 
of pleasing the man in power, raised their voices 
at once, and spontaneously cried out Ze deum 
_frudamus "f and while some of the bishops conti- 
_ Fied singing the verses of the canticle of rejoic- 
ing, the rest melted into tears, and said, in a tone 
of great emotion—“ Alas, unhappy that we are! 
we did not reverence our father as we ought, nei- 
ther in his exile, nor when he returned from exile, 
nor even after his return*. Instead of succouring 
him in his crosses, we obstinately persecuted him ; 
—we confess our error and our iniquity‘.” And 
as if these individual exclamations had not been 
sufficient to prove to king Henry II. that his 
faithful bishops of England could veer to any 
given point at the breath of his regal will—could 
hate when he hated—and love when he loved—, 
they concerted together, in order that one of them, 
speaking in public, should pronounce, on behalf 


* Apicibus autem vix perlgetis, elevaverunt vocem omnes in 
sublimo dicentes..... Math. Par. p- 126. , 
* Debitam patri reverentiam, ant exulanti, ant ab exilio rever- 
tenti, aut reverso. . . . Jbid. 
* Suum confiterentur errorem et iniquitatem. bid. 
vor. 111 E 
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BOOK of them all, their solemn confession®. Gilbert 


xX. 


Foliot, bishop of London, formerly the most 


ardent of the primate’s persecutors—the man | 


most deeply inculpated at the pontifical court, 


- and threatened by it with degradation, for the 


part which he had played in the persecutions of 
the new saint, and the catastrophe which had 


crowned them-—-publicly swore that he had not 
participated in the death of the archbishop, by 


deed, word, or writing*. He was one of those 
who, going to the king in Normandy, had given 
the false account which had so violently excited 
his anger. But the oath effaced all; the Roman 
church was satisfied, and Folsot kept his bish- 
opric’. 

The political advantages which were to result 
from this great change, were speedily reaped by 
the king of England. First, by the intervention 
of the legates, he had an interview with the king 
of France, on his Norman frontiers, and concluded 
a peace with that king, who in his turn was obli- 


ged to bend before the league of his rival with the - 


“ Ex ore unius episcopi omnium est expressa confessio. 
Math. Par. p. 126. 

* Ibid. p. 127. Neque facto, neque scripto, neque verbo, 
procuravit. Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XIII. p. 190. | 

 Suo itaque restitutus officio. Radulf. de Diceto, ap. Script. 
Rer. Fr, tom. XIII, p. 190. 
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Pope*. But the principal fruit of the total aban- BOOK 


donment of all the reforms which king Henry 


had prosecuted with such obstinacy in the early 

years of his reign, was the following despatch, 

relative to what the king, using a decent and 
plausible term, called his Irish affairs :— 

“ Alexander, bishop, servant of the servants of 
God, to his very dear and illustrious son, Henry 
king of England, greeting, grace, and RECON: 
al benediction *: 

“ Seeing that the gifts granted for good and 
valid causes by our predecessors, ought to be by 
us ratified and confirmed :—after maturely weigh- 
ing and considering the grant and privilege of 
possession of the land of Hibernia, to us belong- 
ing, delivered by our predecessor Adrian,—we 
ratify, confirm, and accord, in like manner, the 
said grant and privilege, reserving the annual 
pension of a penny for each house, due to St. 
Peter and the Roman church, as well in Hibernia 
as in England: provided also that the people 
of Hibernia be reformed in their life and abo- 
minable morals,—that they become Christians in 
fact as they are in name—and that the church of 

* Ad marchiam cum Francorum rege Ludovico colloquium 
habiturus accessit. Radulf de Diceto, ap. Script. Rer. Fr. tom. 

XIII. p.212...... cum rege Francorum reconciliatus est. 

Ibid. tom. XVI. p. 485. 


* Ang. Sac, tom. II, p. 485. Hanmer’s Chronicle, p. 281, 
E2 
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BOOK that country, as rude and disorderly as the na- 


tion itself, be brought under better laws >.” 


To support this donation of a whole people, 
body and goods, to a man of foreign race, a sen- 
tence of excommunication and abandonment to — 
the power of the Devil, was issued against every 
man who should dare to deny the right of the | 
Anjouan Henry and his descendants for ever, to 
Ireland °. 

Thus every thing seemed to go as well as the 
grandson of the conqueror of England could wish. 
The man who had molested him for nine years 
was no more; and the Pope, who had made use 
of that man’s obstinacy to alarm the ambition of 
the king, was now amicably devoting himself to ° 
the service of that ambition. That nothing might 
disturb his quiet, he freed him, by absolution, 
from all remorse that might have troubled his 
conscience after a murder committed, if not by his 
order, at least to please him: he even dispensed 
with the obligation of punishing those who had 
committed that murder from an excess of zeal for 
his interest *; and the four Normans—Tracy, Mor- 
ville, the son of Ours, and Le Breton—remained 


b Ang. Sac. tom. If. ITanmer’s Chronicle, p. 281. Jo. 
Brompt. p. 1071. 

© Hanmer’s Chron. p. 281. 

“ Math. Paris. p. 125. 
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safe and quiet in one of the royal castles in the BOOK 


north, whither no justice pursued them, excepting 
that of the popular opinion, which circulated a 
thousand sinister stories respecting them,—as, for 
instance, that the very animals abhorred their 
presence, and that the dogs refused to touch the 
remnants of their meals°*. 

In gaining the support of the Pope against 
Ireland, Henry IJ. was, by this increase of power 
abroad, amply indemnified for the diminution of 
his influence over the ecclesiastical affairs of his 
states ; and there is no proof that he did not resign 
himself to it cordially, and without regret. It 
was not a pure relish for what was good that had 
guided him in his legislative reforms; and it 
should be remembered, that he had already once 
proposed to the Pope to sacrifice the statutes of 
Clarendon, and still more, if he, on his part, would 
consent to sacrifice Thomas Becket’. Besides, 
those statutes were more advantageous to the 
Norman commonalty than to the king himself. 
While Becket lived, had that man carefully mana- 
ged the king, it is probable that the king would 
have abandoned them for some slight personal 


D etde-ene Soli manducabant et soli bibebant; et fragmenta 
cibariorum suorum canibus projiciebantur, et cum indé gustas- 
sent nolebant comedere. .... . Jo. Brompt, p. 1064 

‘ See Book IX. p. 437. 
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BOOK gratification,—as, after Becket’s death, he sold 
‘them for political advantages. The son of Geof- 


froy Plante-genest and the empress Matilda, did 
then, after long disturbances, taste for some time 
the calm and the joy of satisfied ambition. But this 
calm lasted not long; and—as if an invincible 
doom had marked out the first archbishop of 
English birth to be, living or dead, the scourge 
of the successors of the conqueror of England, 
and the avenger of his own nation—fresh afflic- 
tions, with which the memory of Becket was still 
connected, soon sprung up for the king. 

The reader will remember, that during the life 
of Thomas Becket, Henry II., despairing of per- 
suading the Pope to deprive the primate of his 
title, had resolved to abolish the primacy itself, 
and in the first place to have a new king of Eng- 
land, anointed and consecrated by the archbishop 
of York, in contempt of the custom constantly 
observed since the Conquest *,—-that with this 
view he joined with himself, as his colleague in 
the sovereignty, his eldest son, whose name was 
the same as his own. This measure, which seemed 
to have no other importance than as it struck at 
the foundation of the religious hierarchy esta- 
blished by William the bastard, had political con- 
sequences which no one had foreseen. As there 


® See Book IX, p, 452. 
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were two kings of England, the flatterers and BOOK 


parasites having, in some sort, a double employ, 
were divided between the father and the son,— 
the younger and more actively intriguing ranging 
themselves on the side of the Bitter, whose future 
days appeared more certain *. One circumstance in 
particular drew towards him the affections of the 
Aquitanians and Poitevins, who were clever, insi- 
nuating, persuasive, and cager for novelty—both 
by character, and in consequence of the irksome- 
ness felt by their nation under the foreign power 
of an Anjouan duke of the Normans and king of 
the English. There had long ceased to be any 
good understanding between Eleonore of Guienne 
and her husband’. The latter, once in possession 
of the honours and titles which William’s daugh- 
ter had brought him as her portion, and for which 
alone (say the old historians) he had fallen in 
love with and married her‘, had begun to keep 
mistresses of every rank and nation. The duchess 
of Aquitaine, passionate and vindictive like a wo- 
man of the south, strove to inspire her sons with 
dislike of their father; and bestowed upon them 
the utmost care and tenderness, in order to make 


Rees credentes mox affore regnum ejus. Math. Paris. 

* See Book VIII. p. 328. 

« Maximé dignitatum que eam contingebant cupiditate illec- 
tus, Gerv. Dorob. ap. Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XIII. p. 125. 
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BOOK of them a support for herself against him'. 
= ,f'rom the momeité that the eldest had entered into 
a share of the royal dignity, she gave him friends, 
advisers, and intimate confidants, who, during the 
numerous absences of Henry II., used all their 
efforts to excite the young man’s pride and ambi- 
tion”. They had not much difficulty in persuading 

him that his father, by having him crowned king, 

had fully abdicated in his favour, that he alone 

was king of England, and that none other ought 

to take that title, or exercise the sovereign power’. 

The old king,—such was the appellation then 

given him °—perceived from time to time the 

bad dispositions which his son’s confidants were 
studying to foster in him; and he several times 
forced him to change his friends, and dismiss those 

who were dearest to him’: but these measures, 
which Henry II.’s continual occupations on the 
continent, and afterwards in Ireland, did not per- 


' Ex consilio matris sue. Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XIII. p. 749. 
Math. Par. p.126. , 

™ Regis Henrici junioris animum czperunt avertere a patre 
suo. Ibid. 

" Ibid. Quasi, eo coronato, regnum expirasset paternum. 
Guil. Neubrig. p. 216. 

° Rex senior—sic enim vulgd dicebatur. Script. Rer. Fr. 
tom. XIV. p. 113. . 

P Removerat a consilio et famulatu filii sui Asculfum de Sto. 
Hilario et alios equites juniores. bid, tom. XVI. p. 644. 
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mit him closely to follow up, soured the young BOOK 
man instead of correcting him,#nd gave him a 
sort of right to call himself | persecuted, and 
complain bitterly of his father, Things were 
in this posture when peace was restored, by 
the intervention of the Pope, between the kings 
of France and England. One cause of their 
last broil was, that king Henry, in having his 
son crowned by the archbishop of York, had 
not made a sharer in the ceremony the young 
man’s wife, Marguerite, daughter of the king of 
France, who at that time supported the cause of 
Becket". This wrong was repaired at the peace ; 
and then the Frenchman desired that his daugh- 
ter, crowned queen in England, might come and 
visit him at Paris. Henry IJ. had no reason to 
oppose this request; he let the young king and 
his wife go to the French court: but on their 
return he found his son more exorbitant in his 
demands than he had ever before been*. The 
latter complained that he was a king without land 
and without treasure,—that he had not a house of 
his own in which to reside with his wife’. He 


“ & 
a 


1 Indé ille iratus... . Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XVI. p. 644. 


t Benedictus Petroburgensis, ap. Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XIII. 
p- 150. 


* Rog de Hoved. p. 181. 
.+ * Ubiipse cum regina sué morari posset. Ben. Pet, ap. Script. 
Rer. Fr. tom, XIII. p. 150. 
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BOOK asked for the kingdom of England—of which he 


meres, 


* . possessed the crown,—or the duchy of Norman- 


dy,—or the county of Anjou"; and his father 
answered him as William the bastard had for- 
merly answered his eldest son Robert,—by telling 
him to be quiet, and have patience until the suc- 
cession of all his states should fall to him in due 
course *. The young man was irritated at this 
answer ; and from that day (say the old histo- 
rians) he spoke not one more word of peace to 
his father ’. 

Henry II., conceiving apprehensions about his 
conduct, ana wishing to observe him closely, 
made him travel with him into the province of 
Aquitaine. They held their court at Limoges; 
whither Raymond count of Toulouse, quitting 
the alliance of the king of the French, came and 
did homage to the king of England for his town 
and county, according to the fluctuating policy 
of the powerful men of southern Gaul, constantly 
bandied about, and passing alternately from one 
to the other of the kings their enemies*. Count 


" Ben. Pet. ap. Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XIII. p. 150. Rog. de 
Hoved. p. 531. 

* See Book VI. p. 96. 

¥ Nil cum eo pacificé loqui potuit. Script. Rer. Fr. tom. 
XIII. p. 150. 

* ,»». pro urbe Tholosana hominium fecit. Gaufredi Vosi- 
ensis Chron. ap. Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XII. p. 443. 
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Raymond fictitiously gave to his new ally the ter- BOOK 
ritory which he governed; he then fictitiously na 


received it from him in fief, and took the same 
oath as was taken by vassals when some chief 
really made them a grant of lands*. He swore to 
keep to king Henry fealty and honour, to give 
him aid and counsel at all times, towards and 
against all men, to’ betray none of his secrets, and 
to reveal to him those of his enemies’, When the 
count of Toulouse came to this last part of his 
oath of homage,—*“I have to warn you,” said he 
to the king, “to make safe your fortresses in 
Poitou and Aquitaine, and to distrust your wife 
and sons*.” Henry II. let nothing transpire of 
this confidential communication, which seemed to 
announce the existence of some plot in which the 
count of Toulouse had been solicited to join; he 
only made a pretext of several great hunting 
parties, to which he went with some devoted fol- 
lowers, to visit the castles of the country, assure 
himself of the men who commanded them, and 
put them in a good state of defence’. 

* Preedictamque civitatem ex beneficio recepit. Gaufredi 
Vosiensis Chron. ap. Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XII. p, 443. 

» Formule Hommagii et Ligantie, ap. Ducange, Gloss. 

¢ Raymondus tunc patefecit regi qualiter .. . Gaufr. Vosensis 
ap. Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XII. p. 443. 

4 Quasi gratid venandi egressus, veiociter urbes munivit et 
castra...+ Lbid, 
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When returning from their Aquitanian journey, 
the king and his son stopped at Chinon to sleep ; 
and the same night, the son, without acquaintiug 
his father, quitted him, and went forward alone as 
far as Alencon: the father sect out to pursue him, 
but could not overtake him : the young man went 
to Argenton, and from thence passed by night 
into the French territory’. When the old king 
was apprised of this, he jmmediately mounted 
his horse, and proceeded with all possible speed 
along the whole frontier of Normandy, the for- 
tresses of which he inspected, and secured against 
a coup-de-main‘: he then sent despatches to all 
his castellans of Anjou, Brittany, Aquitaine, and 
England, ordering them to repair as quickly as 
possible, and carefully to guard, their fortresses 
and towns®. Messengers were also sent to the 
king of France, to learn what were his intentions, 
and to claim the young fugitive in the name of 
the paternal authority". King Louis received 
these ambassadors in his plenary court, having at 


¢ Ab Argentonio noctu recedens. Radulf de Diceto, ap. 
Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XIII. p. 191. 

f .... equum subitd ascendit, et transitum habens per 
marchiam suam, et castellorum custodes premuniens, equis 
seepé mutatis... . Lbid. p. 193. 

& Bened. Petrob. Ibid. p. 150. 

» Paternojure . . . Guil. Neubrig. Ibid. tom. XVI. p, 528. 
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his right hand young Henry, arrayed in royal BOOK 


ensigns. When the envoys had presented the 
despatches, according to the ceremonial of the age, 
——“From whom do you bring me this message?” 
asked the king of France’. “From Henry king 
of England, duke: of Normandy, duke of Aqui- 
taine, count of Anjou-and Maine.” “That,” re- 
turned the king, = is not true; for here, at my 
side, is Henry king of England, who has nothing 
to say to me by you*;—but if it be the father of 
him—the heretofore king of England—to whom 
you give these titles—know that he has been 
dead ever since the day when his son first wore 
the crown; and that as for his pretension to be 
king still, after resigning his kingdom to his son 
in the face of the whole world, that matter will 
in good time be righted '. ” 

Young Henry was in reality recognized as the 
true and only king of England, in a general 
assembly of all the chiefs, barons, and bishops of 
the kingdom of France". In that council king 
Louis swore first, with his hand upon the Gos- 
pel; and all the I'rench barons in like manner 


* Qui mihi talis mandat? Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XVI. p. 628. 

* Ecce adest, per vos nil mihi mandat. Jbid. 

' Scitote quid ille rex mortuus est . . . . porrd quéd adhuc 
pro rege se gerit . . . maturé emendabitur . . . /bid. 

" Rog. de Hoved. p. 5538. 
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BOOK solemnly engaged to aid the son, according to 


their ability, in conquering the states of the 
father". The king of France had a great seal 
made, like that of the king of England, in order 
that Henry the younger might affix that sign of 
legality to his acts and despatthes °. His first 
acts of sovereignty were donations of lands and 
honours, in England and on th&pontinent, to the 
principal vassals of the king 6£ France, and the 
other enemies of his father’. He confirmed to 
the king of Scotland the conquests made by his 
predecessor in Northumbria‘: he*gave to the 
count of Flanders the whole province of Kent, 
and the castles of Dover and Rochester; to the 
count of Boulogne, a large domain near Lincoln, 
and the county of Mortain in Normandy ; to the 
count of Blois, Amboise, Chateau-Regnault, and 
five hundred pounds of silver out of the revenue 
of Anjou’. In return for these territories and 
towns, which were yet to be conquered, he 
received oaths of faith and homage, as his grand- 
father William had received them before the con- 


" Quod auxiliarentur ei modis omnibus ad patrem suum de 
regno ejiciendum .. . . Rog. de Hoved. p. 581. 

° Cum sigillo novo quod rex Francia ei fieri fecit. Jdid. 

P Ibid. 

4 See Book VIII. p. 289. 

" Rog. de Hoved, p. 538, 534. 
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quest of England’. Other donations were made BOOK 


to many Norman barons who had promised to 
declare against the old king, whether in Norman- 
dy or in England; and Henry the younger sent 
despatches, sealed with his new royal seal, to all 
his friends, to PERE of his mother, and even 
to the Pope, Whom he. tried to bring over to his 
interest by offers “eteater political advantages 
than the court ome derived from its friend- 
ship with Henry II. This last letter was to be, 
in some soxt, the insurrectionary manifesto; for 
the appeals¢which in our day are made to public 
Opinion, were, in the middle ages, made to the 
pontiff of Rome. 

It is a remarkable particular in this manifesto, 
that Henry the younger’ takes all the titles of 
his father excepting that of duke of Aquitaine— 
doubtless the better to conciliate the favour of the 
men of that country, who suffered with impa- 
tience the pretensions of one of a foreign na- 
tion to their government, and were pertinacious 
in acknowledging no right over them but in the 
daughter of their last national chief’. But what 
is yet more remarkable, is the origin which the 


* See Book III. p. 270. Suscepit in promissis pro homma- 
gio et servitio suo . . . Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XIII. p. 137. 

* Henricus junior. 

* Script, Rer. Fr. tom. XVI. p. 648. 
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father, and the motive which he alleges to justify 
himself for having violated that commandment of 
God which enjoins us to honour our father and 
our mother—a motive much more imperious, (as 
he pretends) than all the personal wrongs done 
him by his father—than the pyverty in which he 
left him, the state of vags a e to which he 
sought to reduce him after ‘having him crowned 
king, and his obliging him to send away those 
men whom he loved the most: “I pass over 
these grievances in silence,” says thé authentic 
letter *, “to come to that which has acted upon 
us more powerfully. The signal villains who 
slaughtered, in the very temple, my foster-father, 
the glorious martyr to Christ, St. Thomas of Can- 
terbury, continue safe and sound; they still have 
root upon earth; no act of royal justice has pur- 
sued them after so shocking an outrage”. I have 
not been able to endure this negligence; and such 
has been the first and most serious cause of the 
present discord. The blood of the martyr cried 
to me; it has not been in my power to answer 
its call—to render to it the due revenge and 






* Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XVI. p. 643. 

Y . .. proficiunt adhuc et radicem mitunt in terra, et nulla 
post tam atroz et inauditum maleficium regia ultionis secuta est 
manus. Jbid. p. 644. 
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to the great astonishment of the ybole kingdom’. 
For this cause my father has , ee great 
anger against me; but assuredly I fear not to 
offend a father when devotion is to be shewn to 
Christ, for whé ‘it is our duty to leave both fa- 
ther and mothé#*% Such has been the origin of 
our dissensions: fearken to me, then, most holy 
father, and judge my cause; for it will be truly 
“just, if it shall be justified by thy apostoljcal 
authority «” 

To rate these assertions at their just value, it is 
sufficient to call to mind the ordinances framed 
by the young king himself, when Thomas Becket 
came to London; for then it was by his express 
command that the archbishop was forbidden to stay 
in the capital, or in any town in England except 
Canterbury ; and that every man who had offered 
him his hand in token of welcome, was treated as 
a public enemy". The remembrance of these 


y ,... sancto martyris visitando sepulturum, toto quidem 
regno id vidente et obstupente-++- Screpi. Rev. Fr. tom. XVI. 
p-. 644. 

2... . sed parum certé veremur offensam patri, ubi Christi 
devotio in causdest .... [bid. 

* .... tune quippé veré erit justa, si apostolatus vestri 
auctoritate justificata fuerit. Ibid. 


® See Book IX. p. 468. 


rence by visiting his sepulchre, in the sight and - 
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BOOK notorious facts was yet fresh in the minds of the 





people; and thence, no doubt, proceeded the ge- 
neral surprise occasioned by the visit of the per- 
secutor to th®tomb of the persecuted,—if, after 
all, this visit was not a mere fable. To this story, 
adorned with every form of style that could flatter 
the pride of the Roman pons@,:the young king 
added a sort of plan of the new. #ystem of rule, 
which he proposed to institute in his father’s 
states, if God, with the aid of the Pope, should do 
him the favour to conquer them’. First, he would 
have ecclesiastical elections restored in all their 
liberty, without the interference of the royal power 
in anyway. Therevenues of the vacant churches 
were to be reserved for the future titulary, and 
no longer levied for the royal exchequer,—as he 
could not suffer (said he) “ that the things of the 
cross, worked out by the blood of the crucified, 
should go to feed the royal pomp and secular 
luxury which kings cannot live without*.” Priests 
were to have the power of excommunicating and 
interdicting, of binding and unbinding, through- 
out the kingdom; and no member of the clergy 
was to be cited or brought before lay judges, like 


* Sript. Rer. Fr. tom. XVI. p. 648. 

‘.... res crucis, crucifixi elaboratas sanguine, in regios 
festus seu luxus seculares converti, sine quibus reges esse non 
solent. Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XVI. p. 646, 
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Christ before Pilate‘. Henry the younger offered BOOK 
to add to these dispositions all that the Pope ™ 
should please; and concluded with begging that 
he would write officially to all the clergy of Eng- 
land, that, “ by the inspiration of God, and the 
intervention of the new martyr, their king had 
conferred upon}t¥em liberties, which ought to 
give them joy alia excite their gratitude’.” A 
declaration like this would indeed have been a 
great help to the young man, who, considering his 
father as already dead, styled himself Henry the 
Third. But the.Roman conclave, too circum- 
spect to abandon on light grounds the certain for 
the uncertain, were in no haste to answer this 
despatch; and until fortune should have declared 
more decisively, they preferred the alliance of the 
father to that of the son ®. 

Besides this son, who was commonly called the 
young king—in the Norman tongue /2 reys josnes, 
and in the dialect of the southern Gauls" le res 
joves—, the king of England had three others— 
Richard, who, notwithstanding his youth, had been 
made, by his father, count of Poitiers, and was 


-... Christus ante Pilatum judicatus. Script. Rer. Fr. 
tom. XVI. p. 647, 

' f,.... utetipsa letatur de munere. Ibid. 

® Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XVI. p. 650. 

* Rex juvenis, junior rex. Ibid. tom, XIV. p. 474. 
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BOOK called Richard of Poitiers Geoffroy, become count 

— of Brittany by his marriage with the daughter of 
Conan, the last national chief of the Bretons'; 
and John, surnamed Sans-terre, because, of them 
all, he alone had neither government nor pro- 
vince“. The latter was of too early an age to take 
a part in the quarrel which arose: between his fa- 
ther and the eldest of his brother's ;* but the other 
two embraced the cause of the elder, being also 
incited by their mother, and silently urged by 
their vassals of Poitou and Brittany’. These 
men, constantly tormented by the remembrance 
of their ancient independence, liked the dissen- 
sion, by means of which, they hoped to recover 
it; and from hatred of the foreign dominion, 
which had extended itself to them, they were 
ready to embrace at a venture every means of 
weakening and dissolving it. 

The extensive portion of Gaul then united un- 
der the power of the sons of the Anjouan counts, 
was in a posture similar to that of the whole of 
Gaul in the time of the Frankish emperor Hlot- 
wig, vulgarly called Louis the Pious, or the De- 
bonnair. The populations inhabiting the south of 


* See Book VIII. p. 360. 

* Ricardus Pictaviensis . .. . Johannes qui sine-terrA nomina- 
tus est. Script. Rer. Fr. tom, XII. p. 565. 

' Ibid. tom. XVI. p, 6449 
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the Loire, no more desized to be associated with BOOK 
those which dwelt north of that river, than the = 
Gauls and the Italians of Charlemagne’s empire 
had been of remaining united to the Germans 
under the sceptre of a German king". The do- 
mestic quarrel of the children of Henry II. with 
their father, coinciding in some sort with these 
national repugnances, and associating itself with 
them as that of the children of Louis the Debon- 
nair had formerly done, could not, therefore, fail to 
produce, though on a more contracted stage, those 
important scenes which had marked the discords 
of the house of the Frankish Cesars*. When 
once the ‘sword was drawn between the father 
and the sons, neither the one nor the other were 
ever to be permitted to return it at will into the 
scabbard, and to be reconciled, as relatives are, 
after a few days of enmity: for, besides the two 
rival parties in this domestic war, there were po- 
pular interests incapable of bending as each re- 
turn of personal indulgence or filial repentance 
should direct. The father and the sons were 
thrown into a career, which they must perforce 
run to the end; and, having once introduced dis- 
cord at home, they were never more to have it in 
their power to exclude it. Scarcely united by a 





™ See Book II. p. 148. 
= Ibid. p. 149. 
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X. _ were to be divided among themselves, to combat 
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one against another; nor was the dismal struggle 
to terminate but with the lives of the combat- 
ants. 

Richard of Poitiers ° and Geoffroy of Brittany, 
departed from Aquitaine, where.they were with 
their mother Eléanore, to go and join their elder 
brother at the French king’s court; they both 
arrived there in safety; but their mother, who 
prepared to follow them, was surprised while 
travelling in man’s attire, and thrown into pyison 
by order of the king of England’. On the’arv# 
val of the two younger brothers at the king of 
France’s court, that king made them solemnly 
swear, like the eldest, to conclude neither peace 
nor truce with their father, without the interven- 
tion of the French barons; and the war then com- 
menced on the frontier of Normandy’. No sooner 
were these events rumoured in England, than 
the whole country was in great commotion. 
Many men of Norman race, — especially the 
young men,—declared themselves on the side of 


° Ricardus Pictaviengit., 

P Regina veré Alienor, ciim mutata veste muliebri recessisset, 
apprehensa est et sub arcta custodia reservata. Gerv. Dorab. 
ap. Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XIII. p. 137. ) 

4 Ibid. p. 113. 
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the sons’. The Saxon population collectively re- -BOOK 
mained indifferent to this dispute, which was fo-_ "__ 
reign to it; and individually, the serfs and serv- 
ing-men of English birth, attached themselves to 

the party followed by their master. The towns- 

men were enlisted voluntarily, or by force, in the 

cause of the cgunts or viscounts who governed 

their towns, and armed either for the father or for 

the sons. 

Henry II. was then in Normandy, where there 
was every day flying from him some one of his 
most intimate courtiers—those whom he had fed 
at his table, and to whom he had given, with his 
own hands, the baldric of knighthood *. “ For him,” 
Says a contemporary, “ it was the height of grief 
and despair to see going over, one after another, 
to his engmies, the guards of his chamber and his 
body—those to whom he had entrusted the care 
of his safety and his life‘. Almost every night 
some one was departing, whose absence was dis- 
covered at the next morning’s muster”.” In this 


* Tam de Anglia quam de Normannia viri potentes et nobiles 
- «+ Gerv. Dorob. ap. Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XIII. p. 749, 


* ... . his quos donaverat cingulo militari.... aded ut vix 
aliquem haberet ex omnibus caris gai... . Script. Rer. Fr. 


h 


tom. XIII. p. 138—-192. 


* . ... inmanibus quorum vitam simul et mortem remiserat. 


Ibid. p. 212. 
“ Mané requisiti non comparebant. Ibid. 
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BOOK ‘abandonment, and amidMt the dan which it 
= presaged, the king shewed a sort of apparent 
tranquillity : he pursued the chase with more than 
ordinary ardour*; he was gay and affable with 
the companions who remained to him, and an- 
swered with mildness the demands of such as, 
taking advantage of his critical situation, exacted 
for their fidelity exorbitant salaries ;— “ for,” says 
an old historian, “ it was only for money that any 
attached themselves to him; it was from avarice, 
not from love ’.” His greatest hope was in the 
support of strangers: he sent afar off to solicit 
the aid of all kings who had sons’; he wrote to 
Rome, to ask of the Pope the excommunication 
of his enemies; and in order to obtain in that 
court an influence superior to that of his adversa- 
ries, he made that acknowledgment offassalage 
to the apostolical see, which William the-bastard 
had before so haughtily refused *. His letter to 
Pope Alexander III. contained the following sen- 
tences :—“ Oh you, whom God has elevated to the 
sublimity of the pastoral functions, to give to his 
people the knowledge of salvation,—though ab- 


* Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XIII. p. 192. Math. Par. p. 128. 
7... eorum sine magné mercede .... Rog. de Hoved. 


* Ne ipsi exaltent filios suos supra modum. lid, ap. Script. 
Rer. Fr. tom. XIIL. p. 151. 


* See Book VI. p. 166. 
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sent in body present mind, I place myself BOOK 


at your knees”. To your jurisdiction belongs the 
kingdom of England, and I am held and ound 
to you by all the obligations which the law im- 
poses, on feudatories*. Let England, then, feel 
what the Roman pontiff can do; and if you do 
not employ material means, at least defend with 
the spiritual sword’ the patrimony of the blessed 
Peter *.” 

The Pope recognized the justice of this demand 
by ratifying the sentences which the Norman 
bishops, faithful to the natural successor of their 


old national chiefs, had issued against the parti- 


zans of the king’s sons*: he moreover sent a spe- 
cial legate, commissioned to restore domestic 
peace, and to take care that such peace, whatever 
were its Sitions should produce some new ad- 
vantage t'the princes of the Roman church. 
Meanwhile, the king of France and Henry the 
younger on one side, and the counts of Flanders 







» . . +. licet absens corpore, preesens tamen animo, me ves- 


tris advolvo genibus .... Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XVI. p. 650. 

° Vestree jurisdictionis est regnum Angliz, et quantum ad 
feudatorii juris obligationem vobis duntaxat teneor ... . 
Ibid. 

* Experiatur Anglia quid possit Romanus pontifex; et quia 
materialibus armis ‘non utitur, patrimonium beati Petri spirituali 
gladio tueatur . . . . Ibid. 

* Ibid. p. 629. 
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other, passed in arms the 
_* frontier of Normaily®” The king of England's 
second.son, Richard, was gone into Poitou; and 
most of the rich men of that country rose‘in his 
cause ; “ rather,” says an ancient historian, “from 
hatred of the father, than from love of the sons ‘.” 
In Brittany, they who, a few, years before, had 
formed a league offensive and defensive for na- 
tional independence, renewed their confederacy, 
and took up arms—apparently for their young 
count Geoffroy, but in reality for themselves *. 
Thus attacked at several points, the king of Eng- - 
land had no troops in which he could place full 
confidence, except a large body of mercenaries, 
then called Brabanters, coteraux, or routiers— 
robbers in time of peace, and sol in time of 
war—serving all causes eaiadenen brave 
as, and better disciplined than, any other armed 
force at that time existing *. With one part of this 
army, Henry I]. arrested the progress of the king 
of France ; and the other part he sent against the 
insurgent Bretons. The latter were beaten in a 


". . + « potitis odio patris quam amore filii. . . . Script, 


Rer. Fr. tom. XII. p., 4.84. 
© Ibid. Rog. de Hoved. p. 534. 
* 20,000 Brabancenorum, in quibus plus czeteris confidebat. 
. Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XU. p. 155. Coterelli, rutarii, 
In old French, route signifies band. 
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pitched battle by the militgry 
Brabanters, and forced ee. 43 t themselves up in 
their castles, and in the town of Dol, whigh the 
king of England came and besieged in person, and 
which was surrendered to him after a siege of a 
few days’. 

The defeat of {ge Bretons diminished the ar- 
dour—not of the sons of Henry II, nor of their 
Norman, Anjouan, or Aquitanian partizans—but of 
the king of France,—who desired above all things 
to conduct this war and profit by it at the smallest 






he 


experience of the BOOK 


possible cost. Being already apprehensive that he 1174. 


should be forced into too great expenses of men 
and money, or wishing to try other political combi- 
nations, he one day said to the revolted sons, that 
they woulda well to be reconciled to their father ; 
and they Ses compelled by the will of their ally 
to a sudden return of filial affection, followed him 
to the place which he assigned for the pacific con- 
ferences“. This was between Gisors and Trie, in 
an extensive plain, where there was a large elm, 
the branches of which hung down to the ground, 
and near which had taken place, from time imme- 


' Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XII]. p. 115. 

* Francis umptibus teediosi saffecti. . . . filios regis Anglorum 
ad gratiam patris reducere summoperé studuerunt.... Radul/. 
de Diceto, ap. Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XIII. p. 97. 
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BOOK morial, the congresses held for truces and treaties 


between the dukes of Normandy and the kings of 
France’. The two kings went thither, accompa- 
nied by the archbishops, bishops, counts, and barons 
of their respective territories. The sons of Hen- 
ry II. made their demands, and the father shewed 
a disposition to grant them im, a great measure. 
He offered to the eldest one half of the.royal reve- 
nues of England, and four good castles in that 
country—if he chose to live there,—or, if he liked 
it better, three castles in Normandy, one in Maine, 
one in Anjou, and one in Touraine, with all the 
revenues of his ancestors the counts of Anjou, 
and one half of the income of Normandy”. In 
like manner he offered lands and revenues to 
Richard and Geoffroy". But this facility on his 
part, and his eager desire of removing for ever all 
cause of quarrel between his children and himself, 
gave fresh alarm to the king of France; who now 
no longer wished for peace, but allowed the parti- 
zans of the sons of Henry IJ.—who dreaded it 
much, because it would infallibly lead to their 
ruin—to throw difficulties in the way, and la- 


1 Ulmus erat visu gratissima, ramis ad terram redeuntibus 
» «+ Ubi colloquia haberi solebant .... Script. Rer. Fr. tom, 
XVII, p. 148. 

™ Quatuor idonea castella. bid. tom. XVI. p. 158. 

* Ibid. 
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pour with all their might to break off the com- BOOK 


menced negociations®’. One of these men, Ro- ie 


bert de Beaumont, count of Leycester, went so 
far as to abuse the king of England personally, 
and lay his hand upon his sword’: he was held 
back by the rest who were present; but the tu- 
mult which followed this scene, put a stop to all 
accommodation ; and hostilities shortly recom- 
menced between the father and the sons. Henry 
the younger and Geoffroy remained in the king 
of France’s army; Richard went into Poitou; 
and Robert de Beaumont, who had laid his hand 
on his sword against the king, took his way to 
England, there to join Hugues Bigot, one of the 
wealthiest Normans in the country, and a zealous 
partizan of Henry II.’s sons‘. 

Before ceiint Robert could arrive at his town of 
Leycester, it was attacked by Richard de Lucy, 
the king’s chief-justice. The count’s men-at-arms 
made a vigorous defence, and obliged the Saxon 
townsmen to fight them; but a part of the 
rampart being thrown down, the Norman soldiers 


* Sed non fuit de consilio regis Francie quod filii regis hanc 
pacem cum patre suo facerent. Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XVI. 
p. 158. 

PP... - et apposuit manum gladio ut percuteret regem.... 
Rog. de Hoved. p. 536. 

% Ibid. Chron. Jo. Brompt, p. 1093. 
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BOOK retreated into the castle of Leycester, abandoning 


the town to itself". The townsmen continued to 
resist, being unwilling to surrender at discretion 
to those in whom it was no more than a venial 
sin to kill an Englishman in revolt. Obliged at 
last to capitulate, they bought, for three hundred 
pounds of silver, permission to quit their dwel- 
lings and disperse themselves whithersoever they 
chose’. They sought refuge on the church lands: 
many went to the town of St. Alban’s; and more 
to that of St, Edmund’s—a martyr of English race 
—an ancient king of England—ever ready (ac- 
cording to the popular opinion) to protect men of 
his nation from the tyranny of foreigners’. On 
their departure, the town was dismantled by the 
royal troops, who carried away the gates, and 
threw down the walls*. While the:Englishmen 
of Leycester were thus chastised because their 
governor was not of the king’s party, one of that 
governor's lieutenants and friends, named Auque- 
til Malery, having assembled a great number of 
count Robert’s vassals and partizans, attacked the 
town of Northampton, the Norman viscount of 


* Math. Par. p. 128. 
* Ut haberent qué vellent licentiam abeundi. bid, 


* Quasi ad sinum protectionis. bid. 
* Ibid. 
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which stood for the king *. This viscount forced — 


the townsmen to fight for his party, as those of "" 
Leycester had been forced to fight for the other 
cause. A great many were killed or wounded, 
and two hundred led away prisoners. Such was 
the melancholy part sustained by the people of 
English race in the civil and domestic war of the 
descendants of their conquerors. 

King Henry’s natural sons had taken the part 
of their father against the legitimate sons; and 
one of them, named Geoffroy, bishop of Lincoln, 
was vigorously prosecuting the war, besieging 
the castles and fortresses of the barons of the 
other party’. Meanwhile, Richard was fortify- 
ing in his own cause the castles of Poitou and 
Angoumois; and against him it was that the 
king first marched, with his faithful Brabanters, 
leaving Normandy, where he had the most friends, 
to maintain itself against the king of France *. 
He laid siege to the town of Saintes, then de- 
fended. by two castles, one of which bore the name 
of the Capitol—a relic of the memory of an- 
cient Rome, long retained in many of the cities 
of southern Gaul*. After taking the forts of 


* Captis 200 burgensibus preter illos qui vulnerati interie- 
runt. Jo. Brampt. p. 1098. 

¥ Ibid. 

* Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XII. p. 484. 

* Capitolium preesidium majus- +++ Jbid. tom. XIII. p. 294. 
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chines the two large towers of the episcopal 
church, where Richard's partizans had taken up 
their quarters’. He carried it, as also the fort of 
Taillebourg, and several other castles; and in his 
return to Anjou, he laid waste the whole frontier 
of the Roitevin country, burning the houses, and 
rooting, up the vines and fruit-trees*. Scarcely 
was he arrived in Normandy, when he learned 
that his eldest son and the count of Flanders, 
having brought together a great naval armament, 
were preparing to make a descent upon Eng- 
land*. This intelligence determined him to em- 
bark for that country himself. He took with him, 
as prisoners, his wife Eléonore, and his son’s wife 
Marguerite, daughter of the king of France‘. 
From Southampton, the place of his landing, 
the king proceeded towards Canterbury; and as 
soon as he came within sight of the metropolitan 
church,—that is, at the distance of three miles,— 
he dismounted, laid aside his silken apparel, un- 


> wee. accessit ad majorem ecclesiam, militibus multis et 
armatis refertam. Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XIII. p. 294. 

* ....Et vineas et arbores fructiferas extirpari fecit. Ibid. 
p» 158. 

4 Ibid. tom. XII. p. 484. 

* Et eduxit secum utramque reginam et Brabancenos suos 
eoeeLbid. tom. XIII. p. 159. 
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covered his feet ae ‘walked on barefoot uponthe BOO! 
dirty and flinty road‘. Having arrived in the 
church containing the tomb of Thomas Becket, 
he there prostrated himself, with his face to the 
ground, weeping and sobbing before all the peo- 
ple of the town, drawn together by the sound of 
the bells*» The same Gilbert Foliot, who had 
persecuted Thomas during his life, and who after 
his death would have had his body thrown into a 
slough, mounted the pulpit, and, addressing the 
audience—“ All you who are here present,” said 
he, “ know that Henry king of England, calling, 
for the salvation of his soul, upon God and the holy 
martyr, protests before you, that he never order- 
ed, willed, or knowingly caused, or desired in his 
heart, the death of the martyr": but as it is pos- 
sible that the murderers might avail themselves of 
some words uttered by hin imprudently, he de- 
clares that he implores his penance from the bi- 
shops here assembled, and consents to submit his 
naked flesh to the discipline of the rods '.” 


sees et per vicos et plateas civitatis luteas, pedibus nudis 


incessit+ +++ Vita Thome Quadripart. lib. IV. cap. 7. Math. 
Par. p. 130. 

& Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XIII. p. 318. 

*" Per os episcopi Londoniensis sermonem ad populum haben- 
tis... publicé protestatus est quod mortem martyris nec man- 
davit, nec voluit, nec perquisivit. Muth. Par. p. 180. 

*.... carnemque suam nudam virgarum discipline supponens 
--- bid. 
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And in reality, the king, attended by a great 
many Norman bishops and abbots, and by all the 
monks—Norman and Saxon—of the chapter of 
Canterbury, went to the subterraneous church, in 
which, as in a fort, it had been necessary to shut 
up the archbishop’s corpse, to protect it from the 
insults of the royal officers and soldiers “. . Then, 
kneeling down on the stone of its tomb, and strip- 
ping off all his clothes, he placed himself with his 
back bare in the posture in which his justices and 
serjeants had had those Englishmen placed by 
force, who were publicly flogged for having wel- 
comed Thomas on his return from exile, or ho- 
noured him asa martyr'. Each of the bishops, 
whose parts were arranged beforehand, took one 
of the whips with several lashes used in the mo- 
nasteries to inflict ecclesiastical corrections, and 
thence called disciplives ; each one discharged 
three or four strokes upon the shoulders of the 
prostrate king, saying—-‘ As the Redeemer was 
scourged for the sins of* men, so be thou for thy 
own sin”.” From the hands of the bishops, the 


* See Book IX. p. 478. Ad tumbam martyris in crypta 
.+--Seript. Rer. Fr. tom. XIII. p. 138. 

' Ibid. tom. XVI. 

™ Ictus tertios vel quinos.... Math. Par. p. 180.++-+-ille 
propter peccata nostra, iste propter propria-+ + «Zbid, tom. XIII, 
p. 318. 
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discipline passed into those of the monks, who BOOK 
X. 


were very numerous, and most of them of English 
race". The sons of the serfs of the conquest im- 
printed the marks of the whip on the flesh ‘of the 
grandson of the conqueror; and, perhaps, while 
their arms were raised to strike, their hearts 
throbbed, and their breasts dilated with some se- 
cret joy. An historian of the time has preserved 
some bitter pleasantries which were uttered,—if 
not by word of mouth, at least mentally—when 
the instrument of correction rose and descended 
on the shoulders of the penitent :—* Here is a 
royal pittance ° :—Here is a custom yet more un- 
heard of than those which occasioned the discord 
between him and the holy martyr ”.” 

But the English nation could reap no fruits 
either from:this joy or this momentary triumph. 
Far from deriving the smallest advantage from 
the transitory humiliation of its master, that na- 
tion was, on the contrary, considered as a dupe 
in the ignoble scene of hypocrisy played before it 
by the king‘of Anjouan race. Henry IL, finding 


* 


4 
" A singulis viris religiosis quorum multitudo magna conve- 
nerat---+Math. Par. p. 130. 
° seeeregias annonas:++-Vita B. Thom. Quad. lib. IV. 
cap. 7. 
P +++eiauditas consuetudines, etiam post illas que inter illum 
et martyrem fuerant dissentionis materies. bid. 
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ing against him, had felt that he wanted the sup- 
port of the Anglo-Saxons; and he calculated that 
a few stripes would be of very trivial importance, 
if they should prove as successful with that peo- 
ple as the promises, charters, and lies of his 
grandfather, Henry I., had formerly been’. In- 
deed, ever since the murder of Thomas Becket, 
love for that pretended martyr had become the 
passion—or rather the folly—of the English peo- 
ple. The archbishop had taken the place, as an 
object of worship, of the old national laws, until 
then so much neglected; and all the recollections 
of ancient liberty were effaced by the fresher im- 
pression of the nine-years during which a primate 
of Saxon race had been the subject of the hopes, 
the wishes, and the conversatien of every Saxon. 
A striking testimony of sympathy with this na- 
tional feeling, was, therefore, the most attractive 
bait that the man in power could offer to the men 
of English race, to draw them to his cause against 
their own interest—to make them (in the words 
of an old historian) manageable under the curb 
and the harness". And here was the true cause’ 
of Henry II.’s pilgrimage to the tomb of him 


1 See Book VII. p. 209—10. 


* En populo phalares? Henr. Huntingd, Epist. de Contemptu 
Mundi. 
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whom he had first loved as his companion in plea- BOOK 
sure and debauchery, and then hated as his poli- _ = 


tical enemy. 

“ After being thus beaten, entirely of his own 
accord,” says the contemporary historian, “he per- 
severed in his orisons to the holy martyr all the 
day and all the night: he took no food, nor went 
out for any occasion; but such as he came, such 
he remained, and did not allow a carpet, or any 
thing of the kind, to be placed under his knees’. 
After matins, he made the circuit of the church 
above, prayed before the altars, and then returned 
to the vault of the saint. On Saturday, when the 
sun was risen, he asked for, and heard, mass; 
then, having drank holy water of the martyr, and 
filled his flask with it, he joyfully departed from 
Canterbury'.”— « 

This farce—for we can give it no other name 
—had full success. There was great commotion 
among the Anglo-Saxon serfs of the towns and 
the flat country, on the day when it was preached 
in the churches, that King Henry had ~* length 
been reconciled to the blessed martyr by peni- 


* »+++sed ut venit, ita permansit, non tapetem, non aliquid 
hujusmodi--++Gerv. Dorob. ap. Seript. Rer. Fr. tom. XIII. 
p- 138. 


* «+»esancta martyris aqua potatus et ampulla insignatus- + ++ 


Ibid. 
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time, David king of Scotland, who had made a 
hostile incursion into the English territories of 
the north, was vanquished and taken prisoner 
near Alnwick, by the Norman chiefs*. The Saxon 
population, enthusiastic for the honour of ‘Tho- 
mas, thought they beheld in that victory an evi- 
dent sign of the martyr’s good-will and protec- 
tion ; and from that day they inclined to the party 
which the martyr seemed to embrace. Prompted 
by this superstitious impulse, the English enlisted 
in crowds under the royal banner, and maintained 
with ardour the quarrel of their master and 
enemy. Poor as they were, despised as they were, 
by the high personages of their country, they 
formed the great mass of the inhabitants; and 
nothing can resist the force ofsthe mass when it 
is organized. As in the time of Henry I., the op- 
posing Normans were defeated by the league of 
their king with their own slaves, their castles 
were carried by assault, and the counts, viscounts, 
and bawns, made prisoners in great number. 
“ So many were taken,” says a contemporary, | 
“that it was not easy to find cords enough to, 


“ Nobili martyre Thoma jam placati--+-Gir. Camb. ap. 


Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XIII. p. 212. 
* Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XIII. p. 212. Ibid. p. 139. 
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bind them, or prisons enough to hold them’.” BOOK 


This rapid train of successes arrested the project 
of a descent upon England, formed by Henry the 
younger and the count of Flanders ’. 

But on the continent, where the population 
subject-to the king of England had not a national 
feeling of affection for Thomas Becket, Henry 
I].’s affairs prospered no better after his visit and 
flagellation at the martyr’s tomb than before. 
On the contrary, the Poitevins and the Bretons 
rose again from their defeat, and renewed more 
closely their patriotic confederations. Eudes of 
Porrhoét, whose daughter the king of England 
had formerly violated, and whom he had after- 
wards banished, returned from exile, and rallied 
again in Brittany those who were weary of the 
Norman dominion’, The malcontents ‘made se- 
veral daring coups-de-main, which made the teme- 
rity of the Bretons famous in that day”. In Aqui- 
taine, Richard’s party also resumed their courage, 
and fresh troops of insurgents assembled in the 
mountainous country of Poitou and Perigord, 


’ Capti sunt tot proceres, ut vix vinctis vincula, vix captis 
carceres invenirentur. Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XIII. p. 212. 

* Ibid, p. 484. 

* Tunc repedavit Eudo de exilio, et coepit recuperare terram 
suam-+-+-+Jbd. tom. XII. p. 565. See Book VIII. p. 363. 

> Brittonum temeritate «+++ Acheri Spicilegium, tom. III. 
p. 565. 
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had risen at the instigation of the king of France‘. 
Hatred of the foreign power united round those 
chiefs the inhabitants of the towns—men free in 
body and in goods; for servitude did not exist 
south of the Loire, as it did north of that river °. 
Barons, castellans, and sons of castellans withgut 
patrimony, followed the same party from a motive 
less pure—in the hope of making their fortunes 
in war‘; and before they attacked the soldiers of 
the Anjouan king, they fell upon the rich abbots 
and bishops of the country, most of whom, accord- 
ing to the spirit of their order, maintained the 
cause of established power: they plundered their 
domains ; and, stopping them on the roads, impri- 
soned them, to force them to pay ransom‘. 
Amongst others, they took the archbishop of Bor- 
deaux, who, in pursuance of the papal instruc- 
tions, had excommunicated the enemies of Henry 
the father, in Aquitaine, as the archbishop of 
Rouen excommunicated them in Normandy, An- 
jou, and Brittany °. 


* Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XII. p. 484. 

4 Ibid. tom. XVIII. p. 226. 

¢ Insurrexerunt multi vici inopes. bid. tom. XIT. p. 418. 

 Archiepiscopi, episcopi, monachi, clerici, ubi inventi sunt 
eapiuntur. Ibid. 

5 led. 
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At the head of the revolters of Guienne was BOOK 
distinguished—not so much for fortune and rank me 


as for his indefatigable ardour—Bertrand de Boru, 
lord of the castle of Hautefort, in the bishopric 
of Périgueux, a man who united in the highest 
degree all the qualifications requisite for acting a 
great part in the middle ages". He was a warrior 
and a poet ; had an excessive thirst for action and 
emotion; and all the activity, talent, and spirit 
which he felt within him, he employed in politi- 
cal affairs. But this agitation, though seemingly 
vain and turbulent, was not without a real object 
—it was not uucumected with the good of the 
country in which Bertrand de Boru had received 
his birth. This extraordinary man seems to have 
had a profound conviction, that his country, bor- 
dering on the states of the kings of France and 
the Norman kings of England, and placed (ac- 
cording to the expression of the time) between 
two hammers, could not escape the blows that 
perpetually threatened it from one side or the 
other, but by dissensions and disorder—by war 
between the two enemies. Such indeed appears 
to have been the thought which, during the whole 
life of Bertrand de Boru, guided his actions and 


" Choix des Poésies Originales des Troubadours, published by 
M. Raynouard ; Biographies, tom. V. p. 76. 
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grapher, “ he wished the king of France and the 
king of England to be at war with one another; 
and if there was peace or truce between them, 
then he strove and took pains to undo that 
peace’.” In this manner Bertrand employed all 
the art he was master of, to ripen and aggravate 
the quarrel between the king of England and his 
sons: he was one of those who, gaining an ascen- 
dancy over young Henry’s mind, excited his am- 
bition, to impel him to revolt‘; and afterwards, 
he exercised the same influence over the other 
sons, and over the father, always to their detri- 
ment, and to the advantage of Aquitaine. Such 
is the testimony given concerning him by his old 
biographer, with all the pride of a man of the 
south, exhibiting the moral superiority of one of 
his countrymen over the semi-barbarians of the 
north. “ He was master whenever he pleased of 
king Henry and his sons; and he constantly 
sought that they should be at war together—the 
father with the sons, and the brothers with one 
another '.” 


‘ «+++ e s'il avian patz ni treva, ades se penava e spercassava 
de desfar patz+-+ + Poésics des Troubadours, tom. V. p. 76. 

K Ibid. 

' Seinguer era totas ves quan se volis, del rei Henric d’Engla- 
terra et del fils de lui--»+mas totz temps volia que ill aguesson 
guerra ensoms lo paire ct Jo fils el fraire ’'un ab autre. bid. 
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His efforts, being crowned with complete suc- BOOK 
cess, acquired him a celebrity gloomy to those aa 
who beheld in him only a counsellor of domestic 1174 
disorders —a man maliciously seeking (to use the ne. 
mystic language of the age) to stir up the blood 
against the flesh—to sever the head from the 
limhs”. For this reason it is that the Italian poet 
Dante Alighieri makes him suffer, in his hell, a 
chastisement analogous to the figurative expres- 
sion by which his crime was designated :—* ] 
beheld—and still methinks I behold—a headless 
trunk approaching: it carries the severed head in 
its hand by the hair, like a lantern ..... Know, that 
I am Bertrand de Boru—he who gave the young 
king wicked encouragement.” But Bertrand 
did still more: he did not content himself with 
giving to the young king against his father this 
encouragement, which the poet calls wicked ; he 
gave him like encouragement against his brother 
Richard; and when the young king was dead, he 
gave it to Richard against the old king; then, 
when the latter was dead, to Richard against the 
king of France, and to the king of France against 


™ Caro deszevit in sanguinem----+Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XIII. 
p- 151. 
» & Sappi ch’ io son Beltram dal Bornio quelli 


Che diedi al re giovane i mei conforti.” 
Inferno, canto XXVIII. 
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subsist between them,—but exasperating them 
against each other by his sirventés or satirical 
songs °,—and giving to old Aquitaine, who could 
never more free herself from foreign power, at 
least the satisfaction of seeing the foreigners cut 
one another’s throats in her fields or on her fron- 
tiers’. 

In these times, poetry had a great share in all 
the political events of the countries south of the 
Loire. There was not a peace, not a war, not a 
revolt, not a diplomatic transaction, that was not 
announced, proclaimed, praised or blamed, in 
verse. These verses, often composed by the very 
men who had taken part in the operations of war 
or of peace, had an energy which can searcely be 
conceived, in the languid state into which the Ro- 
manish tongue of southern Gaul has fallen, since 
the French dialect took its place as a classic idiom 
in the mouths of the descendants of those who 
looked upon the French as a rude people, and 
their language as a rustic patois. The songs of 
the ¢robadores or Provencal poets‘, circulating 


* Every piece of Provencal poetry the subject of which was 
unconnected with love, was called sirventés, sirventesca, as being 
of a kind inferior to the amorous, or chevaleresque, cavalharesca. 

P Po. des Troub. Raynouard, tom. V. 

1 Jbid. passim. 
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rapidly from castle to castle, and from town to BOOK 
town, nearly performed in the middle ages the a 


office of public papers, in all the country situated 
between the Loire, the Rhone, and the two seas". 
They created, or rallied, the national opinion; and 
if they were scarcer than our journals, this defect 
was partly redeemed by the liveliness of the im- 
pression which they produced on minds ardent 
and easily moved. There was not then in the 
south of Gaul any religious or political inquisi- 
tion ; the soldiers of the north had not yet plough- 
ed with the lance, and watered with human blood, 
that soil in which the Inquisition afterwards took 
root*. The inhabitant of the south passed his 
judgment freely on what the rest of Europe adored 
in silence: in his eyes, the crown or the tiara was 
of no more value than the head—wise or foolish 
—worthy of contempt or of reverence—that wore 
it. To be master of the southern Gauls, it was 
necessary to please them,—to consult their inte- 
rests, their national opinions or passions; of 
which the latter especially—sometimes in accord- 
ance with the patriotic interest, sometimes formed 


" Trobaire—in the oblique cases, trobador,—a finder out, 
inventor. The population beyond the Loire, according to their 
system of grammar and pronunciation, said trouvére in all the 
eases. 

* See the conclusion of this work. 
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be followed by the mass of the population, in the 
political quarrels of, the kings and powerful men 
of the age. Noclass of men escaped this great 
popular impulse : the monks felt it in the retire- 
ment of their cloisters, as the barons did in their 
castles ; and—to return to the subject of this his- 
tory—the dispute between Henry IJ. and his sons 
so deeply stirred the spirit of the men of Aqui- 
taine, that we find traces of the enthusiasm which 
it created stamped on the writings, commonly 
without animation, of the Latin chroniclers of that 
period. One of them, an unknown inhabitant of 
an obscure monastery, cannot help interrupting 
his narration to sing in poetical prose the war- 
song of Richard’s partizans ‘ :— 

“ Rejoice, Aquitania!—rejoice, Pictavia! the 
sceptre of the king of the north is receding. 
Thanks to his pride, the truce is at last broken be- 
tween France and England. England is desolate ; 
Normandy is in mourning". We shall behold the 
king of the south approaching, with his great 
army, with the bow and the arrow. Woe to the 
king of the north, who has dared to lift his lance 


* Chron. Ricardt Pictaviensis, ap. Script. Rer. Fr. tom, XII. 
p. 420. 
" Exulta, Aquitania, jubila, Pictavia, quia sceptrum regis 


Aquilonis recedit a te. bid. 
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against his lord, the king of the south! for his BOOK 


ruin is at hand, and the stranger shall devour his 
land *.” fe 

After this effusion of patriotic joy and hatred, 
the author addresses Eléonore, the only person of 
Henry II.’s family that was really dear to the 
Aquitanians, for she was born among them:— 

“ Thou hast been carried away from thy coun- 
try, and led into a strange land; thy harp is 
changed into the voice of mourning, and thy organ 
into sounds of lamentation’. Brought up in deli- 
cacy and abundance, thou enjoyedst a royal 
liberty, living in the bosom of wealth, delighting 
thyself with the sports of thy women, with their 
songs to the sound of the guitar and the tabouret : 
and now thou mournest, thou weepest, and con- 
sumest thyself with sorrow’. Return, poor pri- 
soner, return to thy towns, if thou canst; and if 
thou canst not, weep, and say—Alas! how long is 
my exile! Weep, weep again, and say—My tears 
are my bread, both day and night *. 


* Rex verd Austri cum multitudine gravi, cum arcu et sa- 
gittd ingredietur. Vee regi Aquilonis. Script. Rer. Fr. tom. 
XII. p. 420. 

’ Translata es de terrd tud et deducta in terram quam igno- 
rasti; versa est in luctum cythera tua. Ibid. 

’ Tu autem mollis et tenera regia libertate fruebaris--+- 
Ibid. 

* Reverte, captiva, reverte ad civitates tuas, si potes ; et si 


non potes, plange.. .. Lbid. 
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“ Where is thy escort? where are thy young 
companions ? where are thy counsellors? Some 
of them, dragged far from their country, have 
suffered an ignominious death: others have been 
deprived of sight: others are banished, and wan- 
dering in divers places’. ‘Thou criest out, and 
no one hears thee; for the king of the north keeps 
thee shut up like a town that is besieged. Cry, 
then; cease not to cry; raise thy voice like a 
trumpet, that thy sons may hear it; for the day 
is approaching when thy sons shall deliver thee— 
when thou shalt again behold thy native land*.” 

These expressions of tenderness for the daugh- 
ter of the old national chiefs of Aquitaine, are fol- 
lowed by acry of malediction against the towns 
which, whether by choice or necessity, still adhe- 
red to the party of the king of foreign race, and 
encouraging exhortations to those of the other 
party, which were at that time threatened with 
an attack from the royal troops. 

“ Woe to the traitors that are in Aquitaine! for 
the day of their chastisement is at hand’. La 


» Ubi sunt familie tue? ubi sunt adolescentule tue? ubi 
sunt consiliarii tui? Alii de terrd sud. Script. Rer. Fr. tom. 
XII. p. 420. 


c 


eee» Obsidium posuit super te rex Aquilonis....clama, ne 
cesses; quasi tuba, exalta vocem tuam.. .. Jbid. 


“ Vee perjuree genti quee terram Aquitanic inhabitat, festinat 
namque dies,... /bid. p. 421. 
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Rochelle dreads that day. She doubles her trench- BOOK 


es; she girds herself all round with the sea; and 
the noise of these great works is heard beyond 
the mountains. Fly before Richard duke of 
Aquitaine, you who inhabit that coast; for he 
shall overthrow the glorious of the land; he shall 
destroy the chariot and the charioteer. He shall 
annihilate, from the greatest to the least, all who 
deny him entrance into Saintonge’. Woe to you 
who go to ask succour from the king of the 
north! Woe to you, rich men of La Rochelle, 
who trust in your riches! The day will come 
when there shall be no flight for youn—when flight 
shall not save you—when your houses shall be 
furnished with briars instead of gold—when the 
nettle shall flourish within your walls ®. 

« And thou, maritime citadel, whose bastions 
are lofty and solid,—the sons of the stranger shall 
come unto thee; but soon they shall all fly to 
their country, in disorder, and covered with 


¢ Timet ergo Rupella.... Script. Rer. Francic. tom. XII. 
p. 421. 

‘ O! fugite 4 facie Richardi Aquitanorum ducis «+-++- ipse 
enim subvertet gloriosos terrae, delebit} currus et ascensores 
eorum .... hid. 

© Vee vobis qui opulenti estis in Rupell4, qui confidetis us 
divitiis vestris +++. Ibid, 
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BOOK shame’. Be not dismayed at their threats; lift 


___"__ thy front boldly against the north; keep on thy 


guard; rest thy feet on thy entrenchments; call 
thy neighbours to come in force to thy aid‘. 
Range in a circle round thee all who dwell in thy 
bosom, ahd who cultivate thy territory, from the 
southern frontier to the gulf where the ocean 
resounds *.” 

The fresh successes of the royal cause in Eng- 
land, soon permitted Henry II. to re-cross the 
strait with his faithful Brabanters, and a body of 
Welsh mercenaries, less disciplined than the Bra- 
banters, but more impetuous, and disposed, by the 
very hatred which they bore the king of England, 
to make furious war upon his sons'. These men, 
skilled in military ambuscades, and in irregular 
warfare in the woods and marshes—a warfare 
which, in their own country, they were every day 
carrying on against the Norman invaders—were 


» Filii alieni venient usque ad te, sed pudoris Mganminia co- 
operti singuli ad terram suam fugient. Script. Rer. Franc. tom. 
XII. p. 421. 

Pi eeeee Erige audactor faciem tuam contra faciem Aquilonis, 
sta super custodiam tuam, et pone gradum super munitionem 
tuam. bid. 

* Pone in gyrum circa latus tuum omnes domesticos tuos qui 
terram tuam incolunt. Jbzd. 

' Rog. de Hoved, p. 540. 
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employed in Normandy to interrupt the convoys BOOK 


and provisions of the French army, which was 
then besieging Rouen”. In this they succeeded 
so well, by dint of activity and address, that this 
great army, fearing a famine, suddenly raised the 
siege, and withdrew*. This retreat gave king 
Henry the advantage of acting on the. offensive. 
He retook, foot by foot, all the territory which his 
enemies had occupied during his absence; and 
the French, once more weary of the enormous 
expenses which they had incurred to no purpose, 
again declared to Henry the younger, ad his bro- 
ther Geoffroy, that they could no longer be as- 
sisted, and that if they despaired of sustaining, 
alone, the struggle against their father, they must 
try to be reconciled to him®. Henry the young- 
er, and Geoffroy, whose strength was nothing 
without the assistance of the foreigners, were 
compelled to obey their allies as masters. They 
allowed themselves to be taken to an interview 
between'the two kings, at which they made,—as 
they were ordered,—diplomatic protestations of 
repentance and filial tenderness. 


™ Misit Wallenses suos ultra Sequanam ad nemora explo- 
randa .... Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XIII. p. 160. 

" Ibid. p. 484. 

° Jbid. p. 160. Ludovicus rex Francorum sumptibus tedi- 
osis affectus quos pro rege Anglorum juvene impenderat. Math. 


Par, p. 131. 
HO 
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noe A truce was agreed von, which was to give the 





king of England time tto go to Poitou, and com- 


1175. pel his son Richard, by force, to submit like the 


other two’. The king of France swore to furnish 
Richard with no more succours of any kind, and 
imposed the same oath on the two brothers 
Henry and Geoffroy’. Rjehard was indignant on 
learning that his brothers and his allies had con- 
cluded a truce without including him in it; but 
being unable to resist, alone, the whole forces of 
the king of England, he returned to him, implo- 
red his pardon, gave up the towns which he had 
fortified, and, quitting Poitou, followed his father 
to the frontier of Anjou and France, where a ge- 
neral congress or parliament was held, for peace’. 
Here was drawn up, in the form of a political 
treaty, the act of reconciliation between the king 
of England and his three sons. Placing their 
hands in their father’s, they took the oath of ho- 
mage to him,—the ordinary form of every compact 
of alliance between two men of unequal power,— 
a form in that day so solemn, that it established 
between the contracting parties, ties, reputed even 


P Script. Rer. Francic. tom. XIII. p. 160. 
4 Et ipsi juraverunt quod nemo ex parte illorum auxilium 
faceret Richardo +--+ Jbi/, p.161. 
Ibid. 
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more inviolable than those of bloed*. The his- BOOK 


torians of that period are carefull to remark, that 
if the sons of Henry II. then aéknowledged them- 
selves to be his Lege-men, and swore to him alle- 
giance, it was in order to remove from his mind 
all ‘unfavourable suspicion, and every kind of 
doubt about the sincerity of their return ‘. 

This reconciliation of the Anjouan princes was 
a dire event for the different populations which 
had taken part in their quarrel. The three sons, 
in whose name these populations had risen, kept 
their oath of liege-homage by delivering them up 
to the vengeance of the father; and moreover, 
took upon themselves the task of accomplishing 
his revenge". Richard attacked the Poitevins, 
and Geoffroy the Bretons: they destroyed the 
castles which, during the war, had been fortified 
in defence of their own cause, and did all the mis- 
chief they could to the men who had stood up 


* Nové contra ingratos et suspectos filios cautela prudenter 
exacté, et solemniter prestitu honino ++++-+- Guil. Neubrig. 
ap. Script. Rer. Francic. tom. XIII. p. 118. 

* Ad omnem sinistram suspitionem penitus emovendam, hom- 
magium atque ligantium patri suze facere modis omnibus insti- 
tuerent ...... Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XIII. p. 198. 

“ Ibid. p. 163, .... Et multa gravamina eis intulit .... Lbid, 
p. 173. 
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ing”, Richard especially, 
_____more fiarsh and ‘ampé pet han his brothers, did 
all tite harm inhis pov ér to his old allies of Poi- 
tou. Being reduced to despair, they maintained 
against him the national league, at the head of 
which they had formerly placed himself; and 
pressed him so hard that king Henry was obliged 
to send large forges to him, and to go in person 
to his assistance’. The effervescence of the in- 
habitants of Aquitaine increased with the danger: 
from one end to the other of that extensive coun- 


1176 try, there broke out a war much more truly patri- 


otic than the former, because it was waged against 
the whole family of the foreign princes; but for 
that very reason its success was, necessarily, more 
doubtful, and its difficulties greater *. 

For nearly two years the chiefs of Anjouan 
race, and the Aquitanian people, gave battle to 
each other, from Limoges to the foot of the Pyre- 
nees, at Taillebourg, at Angouléme, at Agen, at 
Der, at Bayonne. All the towns, large and small, 


* Castella verd multorum passim eversa sunt +-++++ Math. 
Par, p. 91. Ricardus castella Pictaviee subversit et Gaufridus 
castella Britanniee, et multa mala intulit hominibus patrie illius 
qui contra patrem suum tenuerunt tempore guerre. Script. 
Rer, Fr. tom. XIII. p. 163, 

¥ Thid. 

* Ibid. p. 164+ 
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which had lately followed the party of the king's ne 






sons, being retaken - uVqpard af. the points of the 
sword, were loaded bY ‘him with Sractions i and 
the Anjouan count did not scruple to fill his cof- 
fers by plundering these who had formerly loved 
him, and had lavished their lives and properties 
in assisting him °. 

Whether from policy%r from conscience, Hen- 
ry the younger took no part in this odious and 
dishonest war; he even preserved some friendly 
connexions with several of the men who had es- 
poused the cause of himself and his brothers. 
Thus he did not entirely lose his popularity in 
the provinces of the south ; and this circumstance 
was to the family of Henry II. a new germ of 
discord, which the skilful and indefatigable Ber- 
trand de Boru laboured, with all his assiduity, to 
bring to maturity. He attached himself more 
than ever to the young king, over whom he resp- 
med all the ascendancy of a man of decisive cha- 
gacter ; and from this intimacy there soon resulted 
a second league, formed against Richard by the 
viscounts of Ventadour, Limoges, and Turenne, 
the.count of Perigord, the lords of Montfort and 
Gordon, and the townspeople of the country, un- 


* Rog. de Hoved. p. 560—82. Script. Rer. Francic. tom. 
XITI. p- 165—7. 
> Ibid. 
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Book der the auspices of Hemry the younger and the 
we king of, France *. The king of France, following 


1179, 


his ordinary policy, made only vague engage- 
ments with the confederates; but Henry the 
younger made them positive promises; and Ber- 
trand.de Boru—the soul of the confederacy—the 
negociator who had created it,—proclaimed it by 
a piece of poetry, designed (says his old biogra- 
pher) to confirm his friends in their resolution 
and in the oath which they had taken °. 

They kept their oath, and the war recom- 
menced between count Richard and king Henry 
IJ. But from the opening of hostilities, Henry 
the younger, false to his word, hearkened to pro- 
posals of accommodation with his brother ; and, 
for a large sum of money and an annual pension, 
he consented to depart from the country, and for- 
sake the insurgents*. Giving himself no further 
concern about them or their fate, he went to 
foreign courts,—to France, to Provence, and to 
Lombardy,—to spend the price of his treason, and 


© aeeeee E’l viscoms de Ventedorn, e’l viscoms de Comborn 
- se jureron ab lo comte de Peiregors et ab los borges 
d’aquellas encontradas. Po. des Troub. tom. V. p. 86. 
as - per asscgurar, totas las gens d’aquella encontrada 
per la sagramen que ill avian faich contra en Richart. Ibid. 
p. 83. 


* Ibid. Math. Par. p. 95. 
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to make himself, wherever he stayed, renowned BOOK 
for magnificence and for chivalyy—shining, jp the, a 


warlike jous.s which were then beginning to be in 
fashion—tourneying, solacing hitnself’ and sleep- 
ing, says an old historian *. 

In this manner he spent upwards of, tw rs, 
during which the men of Poitou, Angoumois, and 
Perigord, who had conspired under his auspices, 
had to sustain a violent war made upon them by 
the count of Poitiers. Their towns and castles 
were besieged, and their lands wasted by fire ®. 
Of the towns which were attacked, Taillebourg 
surrendered the last; and when all the barons 
had submitted to Richard, Bertrand de Boru still 
held out alone in his castle of Hautefort". Amid 
the cares and fatigues which this desperate resis- 
tance caused him, he kept his mind sufficiently 
disengaged to compose verses on his own situa- 
tion, and satires on the cowardice and meanness 
of the man who spent in amusement the days 
which his friends, whom he had forsaken, were 
passing in war and suffering :— 

« Since lord Henry has now no land,—since he 


‘ Po. des Troub. tom. V. p. 87. Math. Par. p. 95. Script. 
Rer. Francic. tom. XIII. p. 201. 

® Li sujornava, torniava, e dormia, e solasava++++Po. des 
Troub. tom. V. p. 86. 

"Ibid. Script. Rer. Francic. tom. XIIL. p. 201. 
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BOOK does not wish to have any,—let him be king of 


Pecmachand camememeycrcieedtens 


1182 
to 
1183 


the cowards. 

“ For cowarg.is he that lives at the hire and in 
the livery of another crowned king. He who 
takes pay of another, but ill resembles the brave 
of former days. He has deceived the Poitevins; 
he has told them lies : let him never more look for 
their love '.” 

Henry the younger was sensible to these rail- 
leries, when, satiated with the pleasure of being 
cited as prodigal and chivalrous, he once more 
turned his eyes towards more solid advantages of 
power and territorial wealth. He then went back 
to his father, and began to plead with him the 
cause of the inhabitants of Poitou, whom his bro- 
ther Richard, he said, was loading with unjust 
vexations and a tyrannical dominion‘. He went 
so far as to reproach the king with not defending 
them as he ought, seeing that he was their natu- 


Ue webeccus #eeaeos00280806808086 @eeeeeeeee eae 


Pus en Enrics terra non te ni manda, 
Sia rey dels malvatz. 
Que malvatz fai quar aissi viu 4 randae ees 
Pus en Peitau lur ment e lur truanda, 
No y er mais tant amatz. 
Po. des Troub. tom. IV. p. 148. 
* Pictaviensibus veniens in auxilium quos Ricardus indebitis 
vexationibus et violent&é dominatione premebat. Script. Rer. 
Francic, tom. XII, p. 538, 
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ral protector’; and accompanied his complaints BOOK 
with personal claims, asking again for Nowmiandy, = ue 
or some other territory in which-he might feside 
in a manner worthy of him, with his wife Matida, 
and which might serve to pay the wages of his 
chevaliers and servants-at-arms™. Henry II. at 
first refused this demand with firmness, and even 
compelled the young man to swear that from that 
time forward he would not claim anything more 
than one hundred Anjouan livres per day for his 
own expenses, and ten livres per day of the same 
money for those of his wife". But things did not 
long remain in this posture. Henry the younger 
renewed his complaints ; and the king, yielding to 
them this time, ordered his two other sons to 1183 
take the oath of liege-homage to their elder bro- 
ther, as vassals for the counties of Poitou and 
Brittany °. Geoffroy consented; but Richard flat- 
ly refused ; and, as a sign of his firm resolution to 
resist such an order, put all his towns and castles 
in a good state of defence’. Henry the younger, 


' Ad quam tuitionem Aquitanie regionis spectare noverat. 
Script. Rer. Francic. tom. XII. p. 588. 

™ Et undé ipse militibus et servientibus suis servitia sua sol- 
vere posset....Rog. de Hov. p. 616. 

" Id. 

° Ibid. p. 618. Math, Par. p. 141. 

P Ibid. 
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BOOK and his vassal Geoffroy, marched against him, 
ee with’ the consent of their father. On their en- 
trance into Aquitaine, the country once more 
arose against Richard ; the confederations of the 
towns and the barons were renewed; and the 
king of France declared himself the ally of the 
young king and the Aquitanians*. Henry II., 
alarmed at the grave turn which this family quar- 
rel suddenly took, would have recalled his two 
sons; but they disobeyed him, and persisted in 
waging war against the third. Being then ob- 
liged to take a decisive part, on pain of beholding 
the triumph of the independence of Poitou and 
the ambitious pretensions of the king of France, 
he joined his forces to those of Richard, and came 
in person to lay siege to Limoges, which had 
opened its gates to young Henry and Geoffroy‘. 
Thus the domestic war recommenced under a 
new aspect: it was no longer the league of the 
three sons against the father; but the eldest and 
the youngest were fighting against the other son, 
united with the father. 

The historians of the south, eye-witnesses of 
these events, appear to have understood the ac- 


1 Comites et barones Pictaviee adherentes ei multa damna 
fecerunt comiti Richardo. Rog. de Hov. p. 618. 

* Venit et obsedit castellum de Limoges, quod paulé anté 
traditum fuerat regi filio suo, . » « Jbid. 
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tive part which was taken in them by the popu- BOOK 
lations, whose country was the scene of action, : 
and what national interests were at stake in these 
rivalries—in appearance only personal. The his- 
torians of the north, on the contrary, beheld in 
them only the unnatural war of the sons against 
their father, and the brothers against the brother, 
under the influence of an evil destiny which lay 
upon the race of the Plante-genests, in expiation 
for some great crime. Many sinister stories re- 
specting the origin of that family were then cur- 
rent. For instance, it was said that Eléonore of 
Aquitaine had, at the court of France, had an 
amorous intercourse with Geoffroy of Anjou, the 
father of her then husband; and that the same 
Geoffroy had married the daughter of Henry I. 
in the life-time of the emperor her husband, 
which, in the opinion of that period, was a sort of 
sacrilege*. And it was related of a former count- 
ess of Anjou, grandmother to Henry II.’s father, 
that her husband having observed with dread that 
she seldom went to the church, and always quit- 
ed it at the secreta of the mass, thought proper 
to have her forcibly kept there by four esquires ; 
but that, at the moment of the consecration, the 


* Galfridus Elionoram cognoverat dim regis Francie senes- 
calcam esset++++Jo. Brompt. ap Script. Rer. Francic. tom, XIII 
p- 215. 
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BOOK cointess, throwing off the cloak by which she 
X. _ was held, flew out through the window, and had 
never again appeared‘. “Richard of Poitiers,’ 
says a contemporary, “ used to relate this adven- 
ture, and say of it—‘ Is it to be wondered at that, 
having sprung from such a stock, we live on bad 
terms with one another? What comes from the 

Devil must go back to the Devil’.’” 

One month after the renewal of hostilities, 
Henry the younger, either apprehensive of the 
consequences of the unequal struggle jn which 
he had engaged against his father and the most 
powerful of his brothers, or from a fresh return of 
filial tenderness, once more abandoned the Poite- 
vins, went to Henry II.’s camp, disclosed to him 
all the secrets of the confederacy formed against 
Richard, and begged that he would interfere as 
mediator between Richard and himself*, Laying 
his hand upon the Gospel, he swore that he would 
never, while he lived, separate from Henry king 
of England, but would keep fidelity to him as his 


* Per fenestram ecclesie evolavit, nec usquam apparuit. 
Script. Rer. Francic. tom. XIII. p. 215, 

" Istud Ricardus referre solebat, asserens non esse mirandym 
si de tali genere procedentes sese mutud infestent, tanquam de 
Diabolo venientes et ad Diabolum transeuntes. Ibid. tom. XIIE. 
p. 216. 

* Rog. de Hov. p. 619. 
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father and his lord’. This sudden change of con- BOOK 
duct and of party, was not imitated by Geoffroy, ca 
who, being more pertinacious or keeping better 
faith with the insurgent Aquitanians, remained 
with them, and continued the war*. Messengers 
then came to him from the old king, to solicit him 
to put an end to a contest which was advan- 
tageous to none but the common enemies of his 
family. Amongst other envoys, came a Norman 
clerk ; and, holding a cross in his Aand, suppli- 
cated count Geoffroy to spare the blood of Chris- 
tians, and not to imitate the crime of Absalom. 
« What!” answered the young man, “ wouldst 
thou have me deprive myself of my inheritance *? 
“ God forbid! my lord,” replied the priest; “I 
wish nothing to your detriment.” “Thou dost 
not understand me,” returned the count of Brit- 
tany: “itis the fate of our family, that none of 
us shall love the rest: it is our rightful heritage ; 
not one of us will ever relinquish it °.” 
Notwithstanding his reiterated treacheries 


’ Henrico regi Angliz sicut patri suo et domino fidelitatem 
senaturum. Rog. de Hov. p. 619. 

* dhe. 

* Numquid venisti exheeredare me de meo jure nativo? Jo. 
Brompt. ap. Script. Rer. Francic, tom. XIII. p. 215. 

» Non ignoras hoc nobis naturaliter fore proprium et ab atavis 
insertum ut nemo nostram alterum,diligat, bid. 
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cas against the barons of, Aquitaine, Henry the 
___. younger, whose mind was fluctuating and incapa- 
ble of any firm decision, still retained a personal 
intercourse with several of the conspirators, and 
in particular with Bertrand de Boru. He under- 
took to act the part of mediator between them 
and his brother Richard ; flattering himself with 
the hope of settling the national together with 
the family quarrel, and reconciling the people 
to the despotlike the son to the father’. With 
this view he made several advances to the chiefs 
of the Poitevin league; but he received from them 
only haughty and by no means pacific answers“. 
As a last attempt, he proposed to them a con- 
ference at Limoges, offering on his part to go- 
thither with his father, and but few attendants,— 
to remove all distrust *. The town of Limoges was 
then besieged by the king of England. It is not 
known whether the confederates formally con- 
sented to let their enemy come within their walls, 
or the young man, eager to give himself import- 
ance, promised in their name more than he ought. 
However, when Henry II. arrived at the gates of 
the town, he found them closed, and received from 
the ramparts a volley of arrows, one of which 





* Rog. de Hov. p. 619. 
9 Script. Rer. Francic. tom. XIII. 
* Cum paucis. Ibid. 
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pierced his doublet, while another wounded one BOOK 


of his knights, at his side‘. This occurrence 
passed as a mistake; and after a fresh explanation 
with the chiefs of the insurgents, it was agreed 
that the king should enter Limoges freely, to 
parley there with his son Geoffroy. Accordingly 
they met in the great market-place: but during 
the interview, the Aquitanians forming the garri- 
son of the castle of Limoges, unable to look coolly 
on while negociations were commencing, the issue 
of which must inevitably be to urpte against them 
all the foreigners then in disc ih, shot from a 
distance at the old king, whombselsy recognised 
by his clothes, and the banner wl, ch was carried 
near him *. One of the cross-bowwhafts, discharg- 
ed from the top of the citadel, passed through his 
horse’s ear’. Tears came into his eyes; he had 
the arrow picked up, and presenting it to Geof- 
froy, said to him—* Tell me, my son, what thy 
unhappy father has done to thee, to deserve that 
thou, his son, shouldst make him a mark for thy 


archers '. 


‘In eum miserunt sagittas, et tunicule ejus perforaverunt, et 
quemdam militem suum corém oculis ejus vulnaverunt. Rog. 
de Hoved. p. 619. 

© Castelli satellites sagittas direxerunt. bd. 

* Script. Rer. Fr. tom. X VILL. p. 704. 

* Ferrum sagittze ostendens cum singultu, plenus lacrymis ait 
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Whatever wrongs Geoffroy might have done 
his father, he was not guilty in this instance, either 
of treason or an attempt at parricide. The ar- 
chers who made the king of England their mark, 
were not hired soldiers, but voluntary allies of his 
son; and since that son had allied himself with a 
nation’s hatred against his own family, he must, 
whether he would or no, suffer all the conse- 
quences of such a compact. The writers of the 
north reproath him with having neither sought 
out nor punished the guilty‘: but this he could 
not do; he had no right to do it; the guilty were 
not his dependants; rather he was theirs; for 
they did not wish for peace, and they had power 
to prevent its being made between him and his 
father. Henry, piqued at finding all his efforts 
foiled by the pertinacity of the Aquitanians, de- 
clared that they were all obstinate rebels, that 
never more while he lived would he make truce 
or compact with them, and that he placed himself 
in his father’s hands, as his vassal at all times and 
in all places, towards and against all men’. In 


—6 fili, si infelix ego pater unquam a te filio merui sagittari, 
edicito. Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XVIII. p. 704. 
* Quod filii ejus Gaufridus et Henricus non vindicarunt. Rog. 
de Hoved. p. 619. 
' Eos prorsus inobedientes asseruit et rebelles, quare, eis pror- 
sus relictis, ad patris servitium revertebatur. bid. 
6 
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token of this absolute submission, he put his horse BOOK 


and arms in the king’s keeping, and stayed with 
him for many days, in apparently the most inti- 
mate friendship ™. 

But by a sort of fatality in the life of Henry 
II.’s eldest son, it was always at the very moment 
when he was making the greatest pretensions of 
devotion to one party, that he was the soonest to 
separate from it, and engage on the contrary side. 
To use the words of an historian of the time,— 
after eating at the same table pin a a and 
dipping his hand in the same disy-ge._~ “° ‘“y 
quitted him, again connected hinmaf with his ad- 
versaries, and set out for Doratesa town in the 
marches of Poitou, where the ins;.rgents had their 
head-quarters°®. ‘There he ate at the same table 
with them, as he had done with the king ; swore, in 
like manner, loyalty to them towards and against 
all; and a few days after, he in like manner aban- 
doned them, and went back to the other camp”. 
Then there were fresh scenes of tenderness be- 


™ Et patri arma sua et equum tradidit conservanda, et sic cum 
patre aliquot diebus .... Rog. de Hoved. p. 619. 

" Verum cim in efdem mensa cum patre comedisset et in 
eodem catino manum intinxisset. bid. 

° Se iterdm cum patris sui inimicis sacramento obligavit, et 
profectus est Doratum. /J/bid. p. 617. 

P fbid. 
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BOOK tween the father and the son, and the son thought 


his conscience acquitted by praying his father to 
be merciful to the revolters’‘. He rashly pro- 
mised in their name the surrender of the castle of 
Limoges, and declared that it was only necessary 
to send envoys to the garrison, to receive its 
oaths and its hostages‘: but such was not the 
case; and those who came from the king of En- 
gland, were nearly all killed by the Aquitanians ’. 
Others, who were sent at the same time to Geof- 
froy’s quarters, to negociate with him, were at- 
tacked witkawords in his presence and before his 
eyes: two ¢\.giaem were killed, a third severely 
wounded, and'sjhe fourth was thrown from a 
bridge into theywater’. Thus did the national 
spirit, severely and cruelly inflexible, sport with 
the petty hopes, and petty projects of reconcilia- 
tion of the princes. 

A very short time after these events, Henry II. 
received a message announcing to him that his 
eldest son, having fallen dangerously ill at Cha- 


4 Supplicavit ei ut misericorditer ageret. Rog. de Hoved. p. 
617. 

r Ad accipiendos obsides. bid. p. 617. 

* Qui feré omnes ob eis qui tradere debebant interfecti sunt. 
Ibid. 

* De ponte in aquam projectus, ipso Gaufrido praesente. Ibid. 
p: 620. 
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teau-Martel near Limoges, asked to see him’. BOOK 


The king, whose mind was still strongly impres- 
sed with what had happened to his men, and 
with what had happened to himself in the two 
conferences at Limoges, suspected some ambus- 
cade on the part of the Aquitanian insurgents: 
“he feared,” says an author of that day, “the 
wickedness of those conspirators * ;” and, notwith- 
standing the messenger’s assurances, he did not 
go to Chateau-Martel. But soon a second envoy 
came, and apprised him of his son’s death—on the 
eleventh day of June, in his twenty-seventh year’. 
In his last moments, the young man had, as was 
the custom of the age, made a great show of con- 
trition and repentance—choosing tobe drawn out 
of his bed with a rope, and laid upon bags of cin- 
ders*. This unforeseen loss made a great impres- 
sion on the king's mind, and augmented his wrath 
against the insurgents, upon whose perfidy he 
charged the cowardly feeling which had kept him 
at a distance from his dying son *. Geoffroy him- 


" Rog. de Hoved. p. 620. 

* Non esse sibi tutum nequissimis conspiratoribus se credere 
» «+ « Gul. Neubrig. ap. Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XVIII. p. 3. 

¥ Rog. de Hoved. p. 620. 

* Trahite me a lecto per hunc funem, et imponite me lecto illi 
cinereo. Ibid. 

* Preevalente formidine. Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XVIII. p. 3. 
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turned to him, and abandoned his allies the Aqui- 
tanians, who now stood alone against the family, 
in whose divisions had consisted their strength °. 
The day after the funeral of Henry the younger, 
the king of England made a sharp assault upon 
the town and fortress of Limoges: these he car- 
ried, as also the castles of several of the confede- 
rates, which he razed to the ground °. 

He pursued Bertrand de Boru still more vindic- 
tively than all the rest ; “ for he believed,” says an 
old chronicle, “ that all the war which the young 
king his son had made upon him, Bertrand had 
caused him to make ; for which cause he came be- 
fore Hautefort, to take and destroy him*.” Hau- 
tefort did not hold out long against the whole 
forces of the king of England, united with those 
of his sons Richard and Geoffroy of Brittany. 
Bertrand, being forced to surrender at discretion, 
and at the mercy of the besieger, was led to his 
enemy’s tent; where the latter, before he pro- 
nounced the sentence of the victor upon the van- 


» Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XVIII. p. 3. 

* Non relinguens lapidem super lapidem.... Rog. de 
Hoved. p. 621. 

4 ....car el crezia que tota la guerra qu’il reis joves sos fillz 
Yavia faicha, qu’en Bertram la il aques faita far. Po. des Troub. 


tom. V. p. 86. 
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quished, was desirous of tasting for a little while BOOK 


the pleasure of revenge, by treating with derision _ 


the man who had made himself formidable to him, 
and had boasted that he did not fear him. “ Ber- 
trand, Bertrand,” said he, “ thou used to say that 
thou never hadst occasion for half thy wit; but 
know that the time is now come when the whole 
would not be too much for thee‘.” “ My lord,” 
returned the man of the south, with that habitual 
assurance which the consciousness of his mental 
superiority gave him, “ it is true that I said so; 
and I said the truth.” “ And J think,” said the 
Anjouan king, “that thy wit has failed thee ‘.” 
“ Yes,” replied Bertrand in a graver tone, “ it 
failed me on the day that the valiant young king, 
your son, expired: on that day I lost wit, sense, 
and knowledge®.” At the mention of his son, 
whose name he was wholly unprepared to hear 
uttered, the king of England melted into tears 
and fainted. When he recovered, he was quite 
altered: his projects of revenge were dissipated ; 
and in the man who was now in his power, he 
beheld only the old friend of the son for whom 
he mourned. Instead of the bitter reproaches, 


° .. «mas sapchatz qu’ara vos besogna ben totz. Po. des 
Freub. tom. V. p. 87. 
Ein ore ben qu’el vos sin aras failktz. bid. 


* ....en perdi Ja sen, e’l saber et la connoisensa. bid. 
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Bertrand might have expected,—“ Sir Bertrand, 
Sir Bertrand,” said he, “ you had good right and 
good reason to lose your wits for my son; for he 
wished you better than any man in the world: 
and I, for love of him, give you your life, your 
castle, and all that you have’. I restore you to 
my friendship and good graces; and grant you 
five hundred marks of silver, for the damage that 
has been done you.” 

The stroke which had just fallen upon the fa- 
mily of Henry II., brought together not only the 
sons and the father, but also the father and the 
mother—which was the more difficult, from the 
character of the enmity which existed between 
them’. Vulgar tradition charges Eléonore with 
having put to death by poison one of her hus- 
band’s mistresses, the daughter of a Norman of 
England, named Rosamonde or Rosemonde. 
There was a return of good understanding be- 
tween the husband and wife; and Eléonore came 
forth from the prison in which she had been kept 
nearly ten years. In her presence, the peace of 
the family was solemnly, and in some sort diplo- 


» En Bertram, en Bertram, vos avetz ben diech, et es bon 
razos, si vos avetz perdut la sen per mon fill, qu'il vos volia 
meils que ad hom del mon. , Po. des Troub, tom. V. p. 87. 

' Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XXIII. p. 749. 
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matically sworn and confirmed by writing and by BOOK 


oath (as an historian of the age tells us), between 
king Henry and his sons Richard, Geoffroy, and 
John, the latter of whom had, hitherto, been too 
young to act any part in the intrigues of his 
brothers". The continual chagrin which the re- 
volts of the others had caused the king, had led 
him to form a greater affection for John than for 
the rest; and the reciprocal jealousy excited by 
this preference, had contributed in no small de- 
gree to sour the three eldest, and to shorten the 
intervals of concord and peace’. After a few 
months of amity, this peace was again disturbed 


by the ambition of Geoffroy. He asked forthe 1185. 


county of Anjou, to join it to his duchy of Brit- 
tany; and having met with a refusal, he went into 
France; where, awaiting, perhaps, the favourable 
moment for recommencing the domestic warfare, 
he addicted himself to the amusements of the 
court". Being thrown from his horse in a tour- 
ney, he was trampled on by the horses of the 


other combatants, and died of his wounds". After 1186 


* Rex firmavit pacem et finalem concordiam scripto et sacra- 
mento inter Ricardum et Gaufridum et Johannem filios suos 
coram Alienor matreeorum. Rog. de Hoved.p. 623. 

' Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XIII. p. 150. 

m Jbid. tom. XVIII. p. 3. 

" Ibid. Rog. de Hoved. p.631. = * 
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against the will of his father’. 

The king of France at that time was Philip 
son of Louis, a young man who afiected as great, 
and even greater friendship for Richard, than his 
father had testified for Henry the younger. 
“Every day,” says an historian of the time, “ they 
dined at the same table, and from the same dish ; 
and at night they slept in the same bed’.” This 
great friendship was displeasing to the king of 
England, and made him uneasy about the future. 
He sent frequent messages into France to call 
Richard home; Richard constantly answered that 
he was coming, but never hurried‘. At last he set 
out, as if to repair to his father’s court; but pass- 
ing through Chinon, where there was one of the 
royal treasuries, he carried off by force the greater 
part of the contents, in spite of the resistance of 
the keepers’. With this money he went to Poi- 
tou, and began to fortify many of the castles there, 


° Ricardus comes Pictavize remansit cum rege Franciz contra 
voluritatem patris sui .... Rog. de Hov. p. 635. 

P Singulis diebus in un mens4 ad unum catinum manduca- 
bant, et in noctibus non separabat eos lectus .... Jbid. 

4 Frequenter misit suos nuncios in Franciam. Jbid. 

* Maximam partem thesaurorum patris sui, invito custode, 
secum exportavit. Ibid. 
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and furnish them with men and stores‘. Late BOOK 


events had caused the effervescence of the Aqui- 
tanians to be succeeded by apathy ; and the hatred 
which Richard had excited by his despotism was 
yet too strong, for those who were dissatisfied 
with the Anjouan government to place confidence 
in him, and engage on his word in a new insurrec- 
tion. He was left alone; and, as he could under- 
take nothing without the support of the inhabi- 
tants of the country, he went back to his father, 
and asked his pardon, from necessity rather than 
inclination’. The old king, who had exhausted 
all the forms of reconciliation between himself 
and his sons in vain, tried this time to bind Rich- 
ard by an oath upon the Gospel, which he made 
him take im the presence of a great = of 
clerks and laymen ”. 

This new ambitious attempt of Richard's being 
ineffectual, did not lead to a rupture of the peace 
between the kings of France and England. The 
two kings had long agreed upon an interview, in 
which they should settle definitively those points 
of interest which might otherwise renew and 
keep up their misunderstanding. They repaired, 


* Castella sua Pictavise indé munivit+ ++ -Rog. de Hov. p. 635. 

* Ibid. 

“ Coram multis tam clericis quam lnicis, super sancta evan- 
gelia juravit ei fidelitatem contra omnes homines. bad. 
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BOOK in the month of January 1187, to the ordinary 
= place of political conference, near the great elm 
between Trie and Gisors’*. 

The Christian conquerors of Syria were at that 
time suffering great reverses. The Holy City, or 
Jerusalem, which had been the first object of the 
Oriental war, had recently fallen into the power 
of the Arabs; and even the wood of the true 
cross, or that which passed for such, had been 
retaken by Salah-Eddin—vulgarly called Saladin ’. 
The loss of this great relic gave new excitement 
to the enthusiasm which had been damped by the 
defeats of those who, for half a century, had been 
striving to aggrandize what was then called the 
kingdom of Jerusalem. The Pope was importu- 
ning the potentates of Christendom, by messages, 
calling upon them to make peace among them- 
selves and war against the infidels. Zealous 
preachers and missionaries went to every court, 
to every assembly of the great and rich; and 
several of them came to the interview between 
the kings of France and England. Amongst 
others appeared William archbishop of Tyre, 
driven from his see by the victories of the Sara- 
cens,—one of the most celebrated men of the age 


* See page 75, &c. of this Volume. 
¥ Rog. de Hov. p. 635—40, 
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for learning and eloquence’. This man had the BOOK 


skill to persuade the two kings, who could not 
come to an understanding about any one of their 
political affairs, to agree together to make war 
upon the Saracens, adjourning the settlement of 
their own differences *. They conspired by oath, 
as brethren in arms, in what was called the cause 
of God; and, as-a token of their engagement, 
received from the hands of the archbishop a cross 
of cloth, which they attached to their apparel; 
that of theking of France being red, and that of the 
king of England white’. As they received them, 
they signed themselves on the forehead, the mouth, 
and the breast, and swore never to quit the cross 
of the Lord, on land or sea, in town or field, until 
their return from the great passage, if God should 
grant them to return’. Many of the vassals of 
the two kings adopted the same badge, and enga- 


* Rog. de Hov. p. 641. 

® Et qui pritis hostes erant, illo predicante facti sunt amici. 
Ibid. 

b Rex Francie et gens sua susceperunt cruces rubeas, et rex 
Angliz et gens sua susceperunt cruces albas. Ibid. 

¢ Signantes se in fronte, in ore, in pectore et in corde eees.. 
nec crucem Domini derelicturos neque in terra, neque in mari, 
neque in urbe, donec reversi fuerint in domos suas si Deus det. 
Script. Rer. Fr. tom, XII. p. 556. 
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men of the countries which they governed made 
the same vow, led by their examples, by the desire 
of obtaining the remission of all their sins, by 
the popular discourses—which al]l turned upon 
that subject—, and by songs, in the vulgar or in 
the Latin tongue, which were current in great 
profusion in all the countries of Europe*. One 
of these songs, composed by a priest of Orleans, 
and circulated as far as England, excited a great 
many men there (says a contemporary) to take 
up the cross‘. Though written in the learned 
tongue, this piece of poetry is so strongly marked 
with the ideas and the style of that period, as to 
be worthy of translation :— 

“ What is the banner of the chief? ’Tis the 
wood of the cross: ’tis that which the army 
follows §. 

“ Let us go to Tyre; for there the brave are 
to meet; thither are they to repair who combat to 


“ Rog. de Hov. p. 641. 
* Plures catervatim ruebant ad susceptionem crucis. bid, 
‘ Ad crucem accipiendam multorum animos excitavit. bid. 
p. 639. 
® Lignum crucis, 
Signum ducis, 
Sequitur exercitus. bid. 
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obtain, without other reward, the renown of chi- BOOK 
X. 


valry *. 

“ But this strife calls for stout fighters, and 
not men of ease: they who spend much in the 
care of their bodies, buy not God with their 
prayers '. 

« What is the banner ...... 

“ New Philistines have carried off the cross ; 
they have taken the ark of God—the ark of the 
new alliance *‘. 

“ Christ commands war to be made upon them ; 
and he who shall not make war, what shall he 
answer to Christ in the day of his coming '? 

“« What isthe banner..... ‘ 

« He that forsakes the cross, oppresses the 
cross; he is an enemy to the Christian faith: by 
the value you set on the Faith, redeem the cross, 
ye whom the cross has redeemed ". 


» Qui certant quotidié 

Laudibus militize 

Gratis insigniri. Rog. de Hov. p. 639. 
' Non enim qui pluribus 

Cutem curant sumptibus 

Eruunt Deum precibus. did. 
* Novi rursiim Philistei . . . . Jbid. 
* Quid qui non restiterit 

Respondere poterit, 

In adventu Christi? § Jbid. 
™ Crucis spretor crucem premit. Ibid. 
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“ To him that is without money, if he be faith- 
ful, the Faith shall suffice: the body of the Lord 
is provision enough for him that defends the cross”. 

« What isthe banner...... 

« When Christ gave himself to torture, he made 
a loan to the sinner. Sinner, if thou wilt not die 
for him who died for thee, thou dost not render 
unto God that which God lent thee°. 

“ Hearken then to my counsel: take up the 
cross, and say, when making thy vow———‘ I com- 
mend myself to him who died for me,—who gave 
for me his body and his life °.’ 

“ What is the banner of the chief? ’Tis the 
wood of the cross: ‘tis that which the army 
follows.” 

The king of England, bearing on his shoulder 
the white cross, repaired to Mans, where he as- 
sembled a council to deliberate on the means of 
providing for the expenses of the holy war in 
which he had just engaged’. It was decided 


» Satis est Dominicum 
Corpus ad viaticum 
Crucem defendenti. Rog. de Hov. p. 639. 
° Christus tradens se tortori 
Mutuavit peceatori..... Ihid, 
P Crucem tollas, et vovendo 
Dices: Illi me commendo, 
QUI sai 6s Ibid. p. 641. 
* Ibid. Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XVI. p. 163. 
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that in all the countries subject to the Anjouan BOOK 


dominion, every man should be forced to give up ie 


a tenth part of his income, and of his moveable 
effects ; but that from this general decimation 
should be excepted the arms, horses, and clothes 
of the knights, the horses, the books, the 
clothes, and all the ornaments, of the priests, as 
also all jewels and precious stones, whether be- 
longing to laymen or clerks’. Good care was 
taken not to comprise the tools of working-men 
and the bread of the children of the poor, in these 
exceptions, which were extended only to the luxury 
of the great and wealthy. On the contrary, it 
was settled, that such clerks, knights, and ser- 
vants-at-arms, as took up the cross, should pay 
nothing ; but that such townsmen and peasants 
as thought fit to join the army without the ex- 
press consent of their lords, should nevertheless 
pay their tenth °. 

The subsidy decreed at Mans for the new cru- 
sade, was levied without much violence, in Anjou, 
Normandy, and Aquitaine; and the only commi- 


* Exceptis armis et equis et vestibus militum, et equis et 
libris et vestimentis et omni capella clericorum, et lapidibus 
pretiosis tam laicorum quam clericoruam. Rog. de Hov. p. 641. 

* Burgenses ver6 et rustici qui sine licentid dominorum suo- 
rum crucem acceperint, nihilominus decimas suas debent ... . 
Ibid. p. 642. 

VOL. Il. kK 
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tries, where the power of Henry II. was moderated 
by traditions of national administration, was a 
sentence of excommunication issued by the arch- 
bishops and bishops, against all who should 
not faithfully remit their exact quota to those 
employed to gather the impost‘. The collection 
was made in each parish by a commission, con- 
sisting of the officiating priest, a templar, an hos- 
pitaler, a royal officer, a clerk of the king’s chapel, 
with an officer and a chaplain belonging to the lord 
of the place’. The composition of this council, 
partly of men resident on the spot, afforded to the 
inhabitants some guarantee for justice and impar- 
tiality ; and moreover, in cases of formal disa- 
greement between the contributor and the collect- 
ors, on the amount of the sum exacted, four or 
six persons of note in the parish were to be called 
together, to declare upon oath the value of the 
moveable effects of the contributor, whom their 
testimony was to condemn or absolve*. These 
precautions, used even in the middle ages, in 
those countries where the public administration 


* Rog. de Hov. p. 642. 

" Ibid. 

* Eligentur de parochid quatuor vel sex viri legitimi, qui 
jurati dicant quantitatem illam quam ille debuisset dixisse .... 
Ibid. p. 641. 
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was not properly a government by conquest, were as 


probably practised likewise in England, as far as ____ 


concerned the counts, barons, knights, bishops, 
and priests—all men of Norman race; but they 
were entirely omitted in dealing with the Saxon 
townsmen ; and in their place was adopted a man- 
ner of proceeding, more expeditious and totally 
different, which is worthy of especial remark ’. 
King Henry passed the sea, while his officers, 
clerks and laymen, were gathering—to use the 
terms of his ordinances—the money of the land- 
owners. He had a list made out of the richest citi- 
zens of all the towns; and had them personally 
summoned to present themselves before him at a 
time and place appointed *. The honor of seeing 
the great-grandson of the conqueror of England 
face to face, was thus granted by express summons 
to two hundred inhabitants of London, one hundred 
inhabitants of York, and a proportionate number 
of inhabitants of the other cities and towns’. The 
letters of convocation admitted neither of excuse 
nor of delay. The townsmen came all trembling, 


¥ Dominus rex misit servientes suos per singulos comitatus 


Anglise ad decimas colligendas, sed de singulis urbibus. .. . . 
fog. de Hov. p. 641. 


ore de singulis urbibus fecit eligi omnes ditiores, ef 
fecit omnes sibi preesentari ..... - Ihid. 
* Ibid. p. 642, 
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speech to the court of the king of Anjouan race. 
They did not come all on the same day; for this 
king had no greater liking than his grandfather 
for great assemblages of Englishmen’. They were 
admitted in separate bands, on different days, and 
in different places‘. In the order in which they 
appeared, they were informed, through an inter- 
preter, what sum was required from each. “In 
this manner,” saysa contemporary “the king took 
from each of them a tenth of their property, ac- 
cording to the estimate of honorable men who 
knew the amount of their incomes and effects®. 
Such as he found rebellious, he immediately had 
thrown into prison, and kept them there until they 
had payed the last farthing’. He dealt in like 
manner with the Jews in his territories, which 
produced him incalculable sums of money ‘.” 
This assimilation of the men of English race 
to the Jews of England, may partly denote the 


» Rog. de Hov. p. 642. 

© Diebus et locis statutis. bid. 

“ Quibus cepit...... secundum zstimationem virorum 
fidelium quinoverant . . . . Ibed. 

* Si quos autem invenisset rebelles, statim fecit eos incarce- 
rari . . . . donec ultimum quadrantem persolverent. Jbid. 

* Similiter fecit de Judais terrze suze, undé inzstimabilem sibi 


acquisivit pecuniam. bid. 
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character of their political condition at the com- BOOK 


mencement of the second century of the con-_ —_ 


quest ; and it should be further observed, that the 
convocation of the inhabitants of the towns by 
the king, very far from being, as modern historians 
suppose, a mark of civil liberty, was, in this instance 
and in many other similar ones, the mark of servi- 
tude. The Jews and the Saxons were called upon 
to appear before king Henry II., because that 
forced appearance was to them a sort of moral 
torture, which obliged them to give iiformation 
of their wealth, and to open their purses as widely 
as possible when it was desired to drain them. 
Besides, this method of putting to the question 
the taillable people of England, had nothing in 
common with the assemblies regularly held for 
the discussion of public affairs—of affairs which 
concerned the freemen, the offspring of the con- 
querors. These were attended by the Normans 
—by the landlords, the barons, the knights and 
esquires—the military and the idle of the coun- 
try; neither Saxon, nor Jew, nor citizen, nor 
shop-keeper, nor artisan, came there. 
Notwithstanding the treaty, and the oath of the 
two kings, the ¢az/lage of the Saxons and Jews of 
England, and the contributions from the Nor- 
mans of that country and of the continental pro- 
vinces, were devoted to quite another object than 
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was not asleep, say the historians of the time ; and 
his malice quickly rekindled the flame of war be- 
tween those who had just before sworn never more 
to bear arms against Christians until they should 
have returned from the Holy Land‘. This rupture 
was occasioned by an interested dispute between 
Richard count of Poitiers and Raymond de St. 
Gilles count of Toulouse. ‘The Aquitanians and 
the Poitevins, who had recovered strength and 
energy since their last defeat, took advantage of 
the troubles caused by this quarrel, to lay new 
plots, and form new leagues against the Anjouan 
power: and the king of France, on his part, led 
away by his hereditary inclinations, and following 
the wanderings of his ancestors, could not refrain 
from joining the party of the Anjouan’s adversa- 
ries, and attacking, in Berry, the castles held of 
the king of England". The war soon extended 
along the whole frontier of the countries ruled 
by the two kings. On each side, many towns 
were taken and re-taken, many farms burned, 
many vineyards torn up; until at last the com- 
batants, tired of ravaging without any advantage, 


\ 


* Antiqui hostis malitia non quievit. Script. Rer. Fr. tom. 
XVIII. p. 14. 
* Rog. de How, p. 644. 
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resolved to treat for peace’. They gave each BooK 


other a meeting under the great elm between 
Trie and Gisors, but separated without having 
been enabled to come to an agreement upon 
any one point". King Philip irritated at the 
failure of this conference, vented his wrath upon 
the tree under which it had taken place, and had 
it cut down; swearing, by the saints of France, 
that never more should parley be held in its shade’. 

At the recommencement of hostilities, the same 
king, passing through Chateauroux in Berry, met a 
brigade, or, as it was then called, aroute, of German 
mercenaries, who were coming, well provided 
with arms and horses, to offer their services to 
that party of the belligerents which would give 
the best pay™. Philip persuaded them to go 
with him to Bourges, promising to pay them 
well. They followed him: but on their arrival in 
that town, instead of inscribing their names on 
his muster-rolls, and giving them his flag as their 
banner, the king of France had them surrounded 


' Rog. de Hov. p. 644—5. 
* Cum inter illos de pace non potuissent convenire,.... 


Ibid. p. 645. 
? Rex Francie in iram commotus succidit ulmum....jurans 


quod de futoro nunquam ibi colloquia haberentur ....Rog. de 
Hov, p.645. Per sanctos Francie. Script. Rer. Fr. 
= Rictam Brabancenorum Teutonicam. Ibid, 
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Their fine arms, their fine horses, and the money 
with which they seemed to be provided, had 
tempted his avarice: he took all from them, even 
their clothes ; and sent them away naked and with- 
out baggage, to seek their fortune elsewhere’. 

In the course of the war, count Richard, against 
whom, in appearance at least, king Philip had 
begun it, suddenly manifested some disposition to 
make terms with that king, which gave his father 
considerable alarm. He went so far as to propose 
that the difference existing between himself and 
Raymond de St. Gilles, should be submitted to 
the decision of the French barons. To this Hen- 
ry II. did not consent; and distrusting his son, 
he would not treat for peace otherwise than in a 
personal interview with Philip’. In this confe- 
rence, which took place near Bonmoulins, in Nor- 
mandy, the king of France made proposals, in 
which Richard’s interest was so connected with 
his own, that they seemed to be the result of 
some secret compact previously concluded be- 
tween them. - 

In one of the truces which Henry II. had for- 


* Sed apud Biturum manus in eos injecit. Ibid. 

° Abstulit eis equos suos et arma et pecuniam universam, et 
eos inermes et nudos ejicit. Rog. de Hov. p. 645. 

” Rog. de Hov. p. 646—9. 
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merly made with Philip’s father Louis, it had BOOK 


X. 


been agreed that Richard should marry Louis's 


daughter Alix, or Alice, who should receive as her 
portion the Vexin county, that is, the country 
between the rivers Epte and Oise—a territory the 
possession of which had long been contested be- 
tween the kings of France and the dukes of Nor- 
mandy*%. As a guarantee for the faithful execu- 
tion of this treaty, Alice, while yet a child, was 
placed in the king of England’s hands, to be in 
his keeping till she was of a marriageable age‘; 
but the war having broken out afresh, and the 
king of England’s sons having leagued themselves 
with the king of France, the marriage was defer- 
red, though Henry II. still retained possession 
of the girl who had been entrusted to him. 
Apparently, he chose to keep her as a sort of 
hostage; but it was generally thought that this 
political reason was not his only one for detaining 
her in captivity in an English castle; and that he 
had conceived a violent passion for her, which he 
also gratified (say some historians) after the death 
of his mistress Rosamonde*. It is likewise related 


4 See Book VII. p. 173. 

* Filiam regis Francie in custodid sua dudim receperat, ut 
eam Ricardo filio suo copularet «+++ ++++ Script. Rer. Fr, tom. 
ALII. p. 214. 

* Quam post mortem Rosamunde deploravit..... Ibid, 
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the war against his sons, he had resolved to make 
Alice his wife, and repudiate Eléonore, in order to 
obtain for himself the support which the king of 
France was lending to his adversaries‘: but it 
was in vain that he solicited a divorce from the 
court of Rome, and, in order to procure it, loaded 
the pontifical legates with presents *. 

In his preceding conferences with the king of 
England, Philip had several times demanded the 
conclusion of the marriage of his sister Alice with 
the count of Poitou ; and this was the first condi- 
tion which he proposed at the congress of Bon- 
moulins. He moreover asked, that his future 
brother-in-law, Richard, should be declared be- 
forehand heir to the kingdom and all the states of 
Henry IT., and receive as such the oaths of all the 
liege-men of England and the continental pro- 
vinces*. “ But,” says an historian of that age, 
“king Henry, remembering the troubles which 
the young king his son had caused him for having 
been similarly exalted, answered that he would 





* Ut sic majori favore Francorum fretus, filios proprios ex- 
heredaret . . Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XIII. p. 214. 

* Hugolinum cardinalem ad divortiandum inter illum et regi- 
nam Eleonorem invitavit. bid. 

* Et permisisset ipsi Ricardo heredi suo fieri hommagia et 
fidelitates .. .Rog. de Hov. p. 649. 
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agree to no such terms’.” Richard, irritated by 
this refusal, repeated what he had so often done be- 
fore. In the very presence of his father, turning 
to the king of France, and joining his own hands 
between his, he declared himself his vassal, and 
did homage to him for the duchies of Normandy, 
Brittany, and Aquitaine, and the counties of Poi- 
tou, Anjou, and Maine*. In exchange for this 
oath of faith and liege-homage, the king of France 
gave him the towns of Chateauroux and Issou- 
dun *. 

This usurpation of all the paternal rights on the 
continent, was the most sensible blow that Richard. 
had yet aimed against his father ; it was the com- 
mencement of a new domestic quarrel as violent 
as the first had been, which was excited, as has 
been seen, by the attempts at usurpation of Henry 
the younger. The discontented populations felt 
it, and were agitated by a sudden movement 
of revolt. The Bretons, who had been quiet for 
more than two years, and the Poitevins, but lately 
sworn enemies to Richard, declared in his favor 


? Non immemor injuriarum quas rex filius suus ei fecerat pro 
simili exaltatione. . .Rog. de Hov. p. 649. 

* Devenit homo-ligius regis Francize de omnibus tenementis 
patris sui transmarinis, et fidelitatem juravit ei contra omnes 
homines. Jotd. 

* Pro hommagio suo. . .fbid. 
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BOOK the moment that they thought they beheld him in 
= mortal enmity against the king’. Henry II. 


came to Saumur to make his preparations for 
war; while his barons and knights were quitting 
him in crowds to follow his son, whose party, sup- 
ported by the king of France and all the provinces 
of the south, seemed likely to be the strongest °. 
The king of England had on his side a majority 
of the Normans, the Anjouans, and such as were 
terrified by the sentences of excommunication, 
the aid of which the Pope’s legate readily lent 
him. But while, in the churches of Anjou, the 
priests were pronouncing these ecclesiastical sen- 
tences, the Bretons, having entered the country 
in arms, were laying it waste, and attacking the 
king’s fortresses and castles*. Henry II., over- 
come by the ill fortune which had for so long a 
time unremittingly pursued him, fell sick with 
chagrin: he took no military measure, but left to 
the legate and the archbishops the whole task of 
his defence. They redoubled their sentences of 
excommunication and interdict; they sent mes- 


» Habuit comes Ricardus Britones confzderatos cum Picta- 
viensibus. Math. Paris. p. 151. 

¢ Plures de comitibus et baronibus suis, eo relicto, adhzeserunt 
regi Francie et comiti contraé eum. Rog. de Hov. p. 652. 

* Britones hostiliter intraverunt in terram regis Anglie et 
devastaverunt eam. Ibid, 
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sage after message to Richard and the king of BOOK 


France, threatening them and coaxing them by 
turns*. They had not much influence over the 
mind of Richard; but they had moreover that of 
Philip, who was always disposed as much for 
peace as for war, provided that he could hope to 
gain by it any political advantages. 

The king of France then consented to hold a 
conference with the other king ; to which Richard, 
whether willing or not, was obliged to repair; 
and to which came the Pope’s cardinal legate, John 
d’Anagni, and the four archbishops, of Rheims, 
Bourges, Rouen, and Canterbury’. Philip pro- 
posed to the king of England nearly the same 
conditions as at the interview of Bonmoulins, viz. 
the marriage of Alice with Richard, and the nomi- 
nation of the latter as heir to all his father’s do- 
minions, under the guarantee of the oath of liege- 
homage of all the feudatories of England and the 
continent®. But Henry II., who had still more 
cause than at the preceding conference to distrust 
Richard, would not consent; and proposed to 
marry Alice to his other son John, who to that day 
had constantly shewn himself obedient and well 


* Rog. de Hoved. p. 652. 
‘ Ibid. 
¢ Jhd, 


1189. 
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BOOK affected towardshim*. He said that if this mar- 
riage were approved of, he should feel no reluct- 
ance to declare John his heir for all the continental 
provinces‘. This proposal tended to the ruin of 
Richard ; and, either from a scruple of honor, or 
from want of confidence in the youngest of Henry 
Il’s sons, the king of France refused to subscribe 
to it and abandon his ally“. Cardinal John d’A- 
nagni then spoke, and declared that, according to 
his express mission, he was about to put the king- 
dom of France under interdict’. “ Sir legate,” 
answered Philip, “ pass thy sentence if it please 
thee, for I fear it not™. The Roman church has 
no right to harm the kingdom of France— 
either by interdict or otherwise—when the king 
thinks proper to arm against his rebellious vassals, 
to revenge his own injuries and the honor of his 
crown". Besides, I see by thy discourse, that 
thou hast already smelt the king of England's 
esterlins’.” Richard, whose interest was much 


* Rog. de Hov. p. 652. 

* Ibid. 

* Ibid. 

* Totam terram suam sub interdicto poneret. bid. 

™ Quéod sententiam suam non timeret. did. 

" Math. Par. p. 149. Rog. de Hov. p. 652. 

* Quod cardinalis jam sterlingos regis Angliz olfecerat. Ibid. 
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more deeply compromised in this affair, did not BOOK 


confine himself to railleries against the pontifical 
envoy; he drew his sword, and would have pro- 
ceeded to some violence, had not the by-standers 
withheld him ?. 

The old king of England, being forced to fight, 
assembled his army; but his best soldiers had 
abandoned him to go and join his son: he lost in 
a few months the towns of Maine and Tours, with 
all their territory ; and while the king of France 
was attacking him in Anjou by the northern fron- 
tier, the Bretons were advancing on the west, and 
the Poitevins on the south*. Without means of 
defence, and without authority, enfeebled in body 
and in mind, he resolved to sue for peace, offering 
to resign himself to everything’. The confer- 
ence of the two kings—for it appears that Richard 
did not attend it, but awaited apart the issue of 
the negociations—was held in a plain between 
Tours and Azay-sur-Cher. Philip’s demands 
were ;—that the king of England should expressly 
acknowledge himself his liege-man, and place 
himself at his mercy and disposal’; that Alice 


» Math, Par. p. 149. 

* Ex und parte Pictavi preetendebant regi Anglie insidias; 
ex alia parte Britones .. .Rog. de Hov. p. 653. 

* Rex verd in areto positus . . .Jbid. 

* De misericordia cui se supposuit. Girald. Camb. ap. Sertpt. 
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BOOK should be given in charge to five persons chosen 
by Richard, until his return from the crusade, 
whither he was to go with the king of France at 
Mid-Lent‘; that the king of England should re- 
linguish all right of sovereignty over the towns of 
Berry, which was anciently possessed by the dukes 
of Aquitaine, and should pay to the king of France 
twenty thousand marks of silver for the restitu- 
tion of his conquests"; that all who had attached 
themselves to the party of the son against the 
father, should continue men of faith and vassals 
to the son and not to the father, unless of their 
own free will they chose to return to the latter *; 
and lastly, that the king should receive his son 
Richard into his grace by the kiss of peace, and 
sincerely abjure, from the bottom of his heart, all 
rancour and animosity against him’. 

The king of England, having neither means 





Rer. Fr. tom. XVIII. p. 155. Ex toto se posuit in voluntate 
regis Francie. Rog. de Hov. p. 654. 

* [bid. 

* Ibid. 

* Quod omnes qui comiti Pictaviensi contrd patrem adhese- 
rant, de tenementis suis omnibus et ligantia filio solim intende- 
rent et non patri, nisi ultronea voluntate ad ipsam forté redire 
voluerint- +> + Script, Rer. Fr. tom. XVIII. p. 155. 

¥ Quod filium suum comitem Pictaviensem in osculo reci- 
pere eique tram omnem et indignationem ex corde remittere 
debuisset. bid. 
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nor hope of obtaining more favourable conditions, 
armed himself with all the patience he could com- 
mand, and conversed with king Philip, hearken- 
ing to what he had to say with a docile air, like a 
man receiving law from another. Both were on 
horseback in the open field; and while they were 
talking together mouth to mouth, says a contem- 
porary narrator, it suddenly thundered, though 
the sky was without a cloud, and the lightning 
fell between them without doing them any harm ’. 
They immediately separated, being both extreme- 
ly frightened ; and came again after a short inter- 
val: but a sudden clap of thunder, louder than 
the first, was heard almost at the very instant *. 
The king of England, whom the necessity to which 
he found himself reduced, his chagrin, and the 
weak state of his health, rendered more susceptible 
of emotion, was so much disturbed, that he drop- 
ped the reins of his horse, and tottered on the 
saddle, so that he would have fallen to the ground 
had he not been held upright by those about him’. 
The conference was broken off; and as Henry II. 
was too ill to attend a second interview, the con- 


* Dum reges ore ad os loquerentur. og. de Hov. p. 654. 

* Perterriti ob invicem scparati sunt .. . et iteriim auditus est 
tonitrus major et terribilior priore. . .Jbid. 

> In terram corruisset ex equo in quo sedebat, nisi manibus 
circumstantium sustentatus fuisset... Jbid. 
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BOOK ditions of the peace were sent to his quarters, 


ame REL 


drawn up in writing, to receive his definitive con- 
sent *. 

The messengers from the king of France found 
him lying on a bed, and read to him the treaty of 
peace, article by article. When they came to 
that which regarded persons engaged secretly or 
ostensibly on the side of Richard, the king asked 
their names, that he might know how many men 
there were whose faith he was obliged to relin- 
quish*. The first that was named to him was his 
youngest son John. On hearing this name pro- 
nounced, being seized with an almost convulsive 
motion, he rose half up, and casting around him 
a keen and haggard look ‘,—“ Is it really true,” 
said he, “ that John —my heart—the son of my 
affection—he whom I have cherished more than 
all the rest, and for love of whom I have brought 
upon myself all my misfortunes—has also parted 
from me'?” He was answered that so it was— 


* Formam pacis scripto comprehensam Anglorum regi legen- 
dam et audiendam attulerunt ... Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XVIII. 
p- 155. 

* Postulans ut nomina eorum omnium scripto commendaren- 
tur... Rog. de Hov. p. 654. 

* .«. Strato quo recubebat statim in sessionem exurgens et 
acriter circumspiciens .. . Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XVIII. p. 155. 


‘ Verumne est, inquit, quod Johannes cor meum...? Ibid, 
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that nothing was more true. “ Well, then!” said 
he, falling back upon the bed, and turning his face 
to the wall, “ henceforth let all things go as they 
may: I have no further care for myself nor for 
the world®.” A few moments afterwards, Richard 
approached the bed-side, and asked of his father 
the kiss of peace in execution of the treaty. The 
king gave it him with a look of apparent calm- 
ness; but as Richard was going away, he heard 
his father mutter in a low tone, “ Oh! that God 
would grant me not to die until I had revenged 
myself on thee"!” On his arrival at the I'rench 
camp, the count of Poitiers repeated these words 
to king Philip and his courtiers; who all laughed 
aloud, and highly amused themselves with jesting 
about the good peace which had just been so hap- 
pily concluded between the father and the son" 
The king of England, feeling that he grew 
worse, had himself conveyed to Chinon, where in 
a few days he fell into a state bordering on 


® Iterum se lecto reddens, et faciem suam ad parictem ver- 
tens: Vadant, inquit, de ceetero cuncta sicut poterunt, ego nihil 
de me amplius neque de mundo quicquam curo. Script. Rer. 
Fr. tom. XVIII. p. 155. 

" Verbum a patre quanquam demissa voce audivit : Nunquam 
me Dominus mori permittet donec dignam de te vindictam acce- 
pero. Gir. Camb. ap. Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XVIIL. p, 155. 

* Modum concordiz inter ipsum ct patrem referens ct verba, 
grandem Francorum regi et curie toti risum excitavit... . Zbid. 
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BOOK death. In his last moments, he was heard to 


utter broken exclamations, alluding to his misfor- 
tunes and the conduct of his sons. “ Shame, 
shame!’ cried he, “shame to a conquered king! 
Cursed be the day when I was born! The curse of 
God be on the sons I leave behind me*!” The 
bishops and religious men who surrounded him, 
used all their cndeavours to make him retract this 
malediction against his children ; but he persisted 
in it to his latest breath '. 

When he had expired, his corpse was treated 
by his servants as William the Conqueror’s had 
formerly been ; they all abandoned it, after strip- 
ing it of its last clothing, and carrying off all 
that was valuable in the chamber and in the 
house”. King Henry had desired to be buried 
at Fontevrault, a celebrated abbey of women, a 
few leagucs to the south of Chinon: there were 
hardly any people to be found to wrap his body 
in a shroud, or a carriage and horses to convey 


“ Pioh pudo: de rege victo! proh pudor! Script. Rer. Fr. 
tom. XVII. p. 155. Maledixit diei in qué natus fuit, et male- 
dicticnem Dei ct suam dedit fihis suis. Rog. de Hov.. p. 654. 

' Quam nunquam relaxare voluit.... bid. 

™ Quo defuncto, relinquerunt eum, diripientes opes illius. 
fbid. Corpus nudum siné amictu quolibet. Script. Rer. Fr. 
tom. AVITT. p. 157. 
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it". The corpse was already deposited in the BOOK 
great church of the abbey, awaiting the day of 


burial, when count Richard was apprised by pub- 
lic rumour of his father’s death®. He came to 
the church; and found the king lying in a coffin 
with his face uncovered, and still shewing by the 
contraction of his features the marks of a violent 
agony. This sight caused in the count of Poi- 
tiers an involuntary shuddering”. He fell on his 
kness, and prayed before the altar; but he rose 
after the lapse of a few moments—the space of a 
Pater Noster, say the historians of that age —and 
went away, never to return’. The contemporary 
writers assure us, that from the moment that 
Richard entered the church, until the moment of 
his departure, the blood flowed incessantly from 
both nostrils of the dead king’. The next day, 


" Vix qui corpus sindone consucret, vix qui ad feretrum equos 
vel invenerent vel optarent. Scerzpt. Rer. Fr. tom. XVIII. p. 
157. See Book VII. p.177. 

° .++-+corpore jam delato----+fama comitem Pictaviensem ad- 
vexit. Script. Ker. Fr. tom. XVIII. p. 158. 

P Facies patris sudario nudata....comcs ea inspectad non 
absque fremitu-- ++ /bid. 

9 Modicum et tanquam orationis Deminice spatium vix re- 
nansit. Ibid. 

* Regis utraque naris sanguine ccepit manare, et quamdiu 


dlius in ecclesia fuerat non cessavit....Jb:d. Rog. de Hov. 
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BOOK the ceremony of sepulture was performed; and 


it was wished to decorate the corpse with some 
of the ensigns of royalty ; but the keepers of the 
treasury at Chinon refused them; and, after many 
supplications, they sent only, as a favour, an old 
sceptre and a ring of little value‘. For want of 
a crown, the king’s head was dressed in a sort of 
diadem formed of the fringe of a woman’s gar- 
ment: and in this odd attire, Henry, son of Geof- 
froy Plante-genest, king of England, duke of 
Normandy, duke of Aquitaine, duke of Brittany, 
count of Anjou and Maine, lord of Tours and 
Amboise, descended to his last abode ‘ 

A contemporary author thinks he beholds in 
the misfortunes of Henry IT. a mark of the divine 
vengeance against the Normans, tyrants over 
that England which they had conquered". He 
draws a parallel between this miserable death and 
that of William the Red, of the sons of Henry L., 


* Vix ulla prorsus insignia regia nisi per emendicata demim 
suffragia, caque minds congruentia, suppetiére --++ Gir. Gamb. 
ap. Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XVIIL. p. 158. 

‘ Vix capiti corona sicut decuit quid de aurifrigio quodam 
veteri inventa fuit. Jbid. Facto sibi diademate de aurifrixio 
mulierum. Anonymus Angligena, Ibid. p. 707. 

" Normannici tyranni----Vindictam divinitis inflictam non 


evaserunt, Gir. Camb. ap. Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XVIIL 
p. 158. 
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of Henry II.’s own brothers, and of his two eldest BOOK 
sons—who all perished violently in the prime of 

life. <‘ Behold,” says he, “ the punishment of 

their illegitimate reign over an invaded country *.” 
But without admitting this superstitious opinion, 
it is at least certain, with regard to Henry II., 
that his misfortunes were a direct consequence of 
the chance by which he extended his dominion 
to the southern provinces of Gaul. He had re- 
joiced at this increase of power, as an increase 
of fortune ; he had given another's country to his 
sons as a portion; proud of secing his family 
reigning alone over several nations, of different 
races and manners, and uniting under the same 
political yoke those whom nature had divided. 
But nature lost not her rights: and at the first 
movement made by the people to recover their 
independence, division entered the family of the 
foreign despot ; who beheld his children serve his 
own subjects as instruments against himself; and 
who, made to his last hour the sport of domestic 
war, experienced in his dying moments the bit- 
terest feeling that a man can bear with him to 


* Propter quod pauci eorum fine laudabili discesserunt::- - 
Non dimidiantes dies suos miserabiliter interierunt. + + -nec natu- 
raliter nec legitimé, sed quasi per hysteron proteron, in insula oc- 
cupata regnaverunt++++Gir; Camb. ap. Script. Rer. Fr. tom. 
XVIII. p. 157. 
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BOOK the tomb—that of dying by parricide. Thus 
X. does mankind teach the great of this world that it 
is stronger than they—even when they think 

they tread it under foot. Tyranny may last long: 
liberty once lost may never be recovered: but 





misfortune hovers over tyrants; soon or late it 
descends upon their heads; and then comes at 
least a moment of revenge—a moment of joy— 
for the oppressed. 
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Tue impossibility of pursuing for a long while, BOOK 


in one and the same recital, the history of several 
different nations, obliges the narrator and the 
reader to go back to the period at which Henry 
II. received from Pope Alexander III. a pontifical 
bull, constituting him, in consideration of an 
annual tribute, king and lord of all Ireland *. 
Having received this bull, the king sent off to 
Ireland the Normans, William son of Adeline, 
and Nicholas dean of Wallingford ; who, on their 
arrival, convoked a synod of all the bishops and 
clerks of the newly conquered provinces”. Alex- 
ander III.’s diploma, and the former bull of Adrian 
IV., were solemnly read in this assembly, and ra- 
tified by the Irish priests, trembling before the 


* See Book X. p. 12. 
* Hanmer's Chron.—Anc. Irish Hist. p. 282. 
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other acts of weakness *. However, many of them 
soon repented, and took part either in the plots 
carried on secretly in the places occupied by Nor- 
man garrisons, or in the open resistance of the 
yet free provinces, bordering on the Shannon and 
the Boyne. Laurentius, archbishop of Dublin, 
one of the first who had sworn fidelity to the 
conqueror, was concerned in several patriotic 
insurrections ; and from being a friend of the 
foreigners, became an object of their hatred and 
their persecutions °. On his death, they appointed 
a Norman, called John Comine, to succeed him; 
and this man, fully comprehending the purpose of 
his new mission, so conducted himself towards 
the natives, that his fellow-countrymen jestingly 
gave him, in their French tongue, the surname of 
skin-vitlain *. 

The conquest was gradually extended to the 
eastern and southern frontiers of the kingdoms 
of Connaught, and Thuall or Ulster. A line of 
castles, or palisaded redoubts, continued all round 
the invaded territory, caused it to receive, in the 
Norman tongue, the name of pa/—in modern 
English, ¢he pale. Every lord, knight, or esquire, 


© Campion's Chron. p. 73.—Anc. Trish Hist. 

4 Hanmer’s Chron. p. 324.—Ibid. 

* Ibid. p. 820. Campton’s Chron. p. 111. 
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from beyond sea, cantoned within the Pale, had BooK 


XI. 


been careful strongly to fortify his domain; they 


all had castles, large or small, according to their 
wealth or degree. The lowest class of the con- 
quering army, and especially the English, whether 
soldicrs, mechanics, or shop-keepers, dwelt col- 
lectively in entrenched camps, around the castles 
of their chiefs, or in the towns which the natives 
had partly abandoned. The English tongue was 
spoken in the streets and markets of those towns, 
_and the French in the donjons newly built by the 
barons of the conquest. The names of these 
chiefs which history has preserved, are all French ; 
as Raymond de Caén, William Ferrand, William 
Maquerel, Robert Bigarre, Henry Bluet, John de 
Courcy, Hugh le Petit, the sons of Girauld—(also 
called Girauldins,) and a multitude of other simi- 
lar names‘. Thus the men of English race who 
had come to Ireland in the train of the Normans, 
were placed in a middle state between the latter 
and the natives ; and their language—in their own 
country the most despised—held, in the isle of 
Erin, an intermediate rank between that of the 
new government, and the Celtic idiom of the 
vanquished people—degraded by the conquest, 
like the population which spoke it. 


* Hanmer’s Chron. p. 276. Harris’s Hibernica, p. 212. 
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All that remained of that population within the 
Pale, or Anglo-Norman territory, was soon con- 
founded in one and the same servitude : and there 
was no longer any distinction between the Irish- 
man allied with the foreigners, and him who had 
resisted them ; all became equal in the eyes of 
the conquerors, so soon as they had no further 
need of any one’s assistance; and in the kingdom 
of Leinster, as well as elsewhere, nothing was left 
to the inhabitants, in land or goods, but what 
was not thought worth the trouble of taking. 
They who, with their king Dermot Mac-Morrogh, 
had called over the Normans, and fought for them, 
repented when too late, and rose up against them®: 
but wanting organization, they did not maintain 
their revolt; and the foreigners, while they op- 
pressed them still more heavily, accused them of 
perfidy and fickleness. These interested reproach- 
es found their way into history, which lavishes 
them on all the men of Irish race’. 

But of the Irish who, after Henry II.’s depar- 
ture, arose against the Anglo-Norman power, a 
great many had never performed any act of sub- 


® Interfectis quibusdam Anglicis qui inter eos habitationem 
elegerant, et quorum magna pars in corum exercitu fuerat. 


Chron. Walt. Hemingford, p. 102. 
» Constantes in levitate, fideles in perfidid sua ..... Girald. 


Cambr. Hibernia Expugn. Hanmer's Chron. p. 279. 
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mission, nor taken any oath to that power. Such BOOK 
were they of Connaught and of Ulster; who, not sh 
confining themselves to the defence of their own 
country from invasion, resolved to attempt alone 

the enfranchisement of all the nNaded territory. 
They advanced as far as Dublin; but as they 
were unskilled in the art of besieging, they did 

not get possession of that town, which was newly 
fortified, and were thus arrested in their march’. 

The Normans, in order to compel them, by 

a powerful diversion, to retreat, entered Ulster 

for the first time, under the conduct of John de 
Courcy. Zhis manoeuvre obliged the king of 
Connaught to quit the south-east country, and 
march to the north. Many ancient chiefs, and 
even the Irish bishops of the Anglo-Norman ter- 
ritory, joined him, and followed his army‘. 

At that time a cardinal named Vivian, sent by 1177 
the Pope into Scotland to make a gathering of 
money there, having succeeded in his mission, 
landed in the north of Ireland, in that part of the 
country which had lately become the theatre of 
war. Notwithstanding all the harm which the 
Roman priests had done to Ireland, the legate 
Vivian was received with great honours by the 
chiefs and the army of Connaught and Ulster. 


» HTanmer’s Chron. p. 282. 


* Ibid. p. 296. 
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on the line of conduct they should pursue, and to 
tell them if it was not lawful for them to oppose, 
with all their might, as they were then doing, the 
king of England’s usurpation. The Roman, either 
from circumspection, or from a calculation of 
interest, answered them as they wished, and en- 
couraged them to fight unto death in defence of 
their country'. These words excited universal 
joy, and a warm friendship for the cardinal; who, 
without loss of time, commenced a gathering for 
the Church and the Apostles. The chiefs and the 
people, in their satisfaction, gave all they could to 
the legate; who, laden with gold, then went for- 
ward to the Anglo-Norman territory ”. 

Having arrived at Dublin, he began to sell 
pardons, and to make a collection of money, as 
at the Irish camp; but the Normans being apprised 
of the sort of authority which he had given to 
the resistance of their adversaries, did not receive 
him well, but notified to him that he must either 
immediately depart, or make a public recant- 
ation’. The cardinal, without hesitation, in the 
midst of a synod of bishops and priests, pro- 
claimed king Henry II. sovereign and lawful 


' Hanmer's Chron. p. 296. 
™ Ibid. 
» Lbid. 
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master of all Ireland; and fulminated, in the BOOK 


name of the Church, a decree of excommunica- 
tion and eternal damnation against every native 
who should refuse to acknowledge him, and should 
resist his armies’. This sentence was paid for 
by the Normans, as the counsel to fight for their 
country had been by the Irish; and the legate 
filled his coffers at leisure in all the conquered part 
of the island’. Hethen visited the Norman army 
which was attacking the province of Ulster. That 
army was suffering much from want of provisions; 
for on its approach, the inhabitants concealed or 
burned them, or heaped them up in the churches, 
to arrest the plunder of the foreigners by the 
fear of sacrilege’. This fear did not, indeed, en- 


tirely restrain the soldiers of the invasion ; but 


it produced in them, by the power of supersti- 
tion, a certain moral reluctance, which, added to 
their physical privations, retarded the progress 
of the campaign. The leader of the expedition, 
John de Courcy, asked the legate, if they who 
fought for the rights of king Henry, might not, 
without sin, break open the doors of the churches; 
and the Roman answered, that in that case none 
were guilty of sacrilege but the Irish, who, to 


° Hanmer's Chron. p. 296. Campion’s Chron. p. 95. 
P Ibid. 
* Campion’s Chron. p. 95. 
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house of God into a granary and a store-house'. 

The invasion of Ulster succeeded, though not 
completely: the maritime towns and the plains 
fell into the power of the foreigners; but the 
mountainous country remained free, and the na- 
tives fled thither,,to continue the war in small 
parties*. In the train of the invading army there 
came, as formerly in the conquest of England, 
troops of priests and monks, Norman and French, 
amongst whom the chiefs of the expedition dis- 
tributed the lands belonging to the churches and 
convents of the country’. These priests and 
monks, who reaped, without toil, a part of the 
fruits of the victory, far from considering them- 
selves as under obligation to the army, boasted 
that they were its benefactors, and inscribed on 
the gates of the monasteries in which the Nor- 
man general had gratuitously installed them— 
“John de Courcy founded this abbey ; and for 
this he overcame *.” 

About the time when the province of Ulster 
was thus partially conquered, the Norman Mile, 
or Milon—who called himself Mile de Cogham, 


* Campion's Chron. p. 95. 

* Hanmer's Chron. p. 305. 

* Monasticon Anglican. tom. I. p. 718. 

" Courcy fundavit Vnes, hostes hinc superavit. bid. 
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because he possessed, in England, a .‘omain of BOOK 


that name—passed the river Shannon with six 
hundred men in full armour, and entered the 
kingdom of Connaught, into which no foreigner 
had yet penetrated’. Hugh ude Lacy soon fol- 
lowed him with greater forces; and on their 
approach the inhabitants retreated, driving their 
cattle before them into the forests and desart pla- 
ces, taking with them all they could carry, and 
burning the rest, as also their own habitations’. 
This energetic system of defence would probably 
have succeeded, if the king of Connaught, who 
until then aad shewn himself the bravest im all 
Ireland, had not asked to capitulate with the inva- 
ders, and consented to acknowledge himself a 
liege-man and vassal of the king of England’. 
This desertion chilled the spirit of resistance in 
the inhabitants of Connaught ; yet the nature of 
their territory, intersected by lakes and marshes, 
and the most mountainous in the whole island, 
prevented the Normans from conquering it en- 
tirely. They occupied but little territory in it; 
few of them settled there; and the greatest bond 
of subjection by which they kept that part of 


* Hanmer’s Chron. p. 313. 
¥ Ibid. 
* Ibid. p. 283. 
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| ian salage taken by the chief, who had made himself 


their friend. Hugh de Lacy married one of that 
chief’s daughters ; and his companions in victory, 
thinly sown, as it were, amongst the native popu- 
lation, married, like him, women of the country *. 
Either from a disposition to imitate, natural in 
man, or from policy, and to excite less hatred, 
they gradually laid aside the Norman modes and 
manners, for those of the Irish; giving no enter- 
tainment without a harper, and preferring music 
and poetry to tourneys and military games’. 
This change of manners was denominated a de- 
gradation, by the Anglo-Normans established in 
the eastern districts—in that part of the country 
where the natives, reduced to servitude, and de- 
spised by their masters, could not inspire the 
latter with any desire to imitate them. Children 
born from the marriage of a Norman with an 
Irish woman, were in like manner considered as 
inferior in nobility to those of purely Norman 
lineage: they were distrusted ; it was apprehend- 
ed that the tie of kindred would some day or 
@ther attach them to the cause of the conquered 
people; which, however, did not happen until 
very long after the conquest. 

On the other hand, the king of England dreaded 


* Hanmer’s Chron. p. 318. 
* Ibid, p. 321, 
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the power of all the Norman chiefs who had set- BOOK 


XI. 


tled in Ireland, and was alarmed by the thought 


that one of them might some day undertake to 
found in that island an empire separate from his 
own. In order to avoid this danger, Henry II. 
resolved to send one of his sons to represent him 
under the title of king of Ireland. But the three 
eldest, who alone were capable of fulfilling that 
office, had inspired in him so much distrust, that 
he chose John, the youngest of all, scarcely fifteen 
years old®. On the day when he received his 
first arms of knighthood, his father caused the 
oath of vassalage to be sworn to him by all the 
conquerors of the isle of Erin. Hugh de Lacy 
and Mile de Cogham did homage to him for Con- 
naught, which they did not really possess; and 
John de Courcy for Ulster, the conquest of which 
was far from being completed“. All the south- 
western part of the island was yet unconquered ; 
and it was then offered in fee to two brothers, 
Herbert and Jocelin de la Pommeraye, on the sole 
condition of their seizing upon it: they refused 
this gift, which seemed to them to be too burden- 
some‘; but Philip de Brause accepted it, and did 


© Hanmer’s Chron. p. 331. Rog. de Hov. p. 567. 
4 Ibid. 
* Regnum illud habere noluerunt eo quod nundim perquisi- 
tumerat. Ibid. 
M 2 
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claring that he held of him in fee, for the service 
of sixty horsemen, this country, which no Norman 
yet inhabited ‘ 

The fourth son of Henry II. embarked in the 
month of April, 1185; and landed at Waterford, 
accompanied by Robert the Poor, whom he had 
made beforehand his military lieutenant, or mar- 
shal, as the Normans expressed it, and by a great 
many young men brought up at the English 
court, who had never seen Ireland, and who, being 
strangers as much to the conquerors of that coun- 
try as to the natives, followed the new king in the 
hope of speedily making their fortunes at the 
expense of both*®. From the place of his disem- 
barkation, John proceeded to Dublin, where he 
was received in great pomp by the archbishop 
and all the Anglo-Normans of the country. Many 
of the Irish chiefs who had sworn fidelity to king 
Henry and the foreign generals, also came to 
salute the young king, according to the cere- 
monial with which they accosted their ancient 
national kings’. 

This ceremonial was much less refined than 
that of the Norman court: it left each one at 


Rog. de Hov. p. 567. 
& Campion’s Chron. p. 98. 
* Hanmer's Chron. p. 331. Rog. de Hov. p. 680. 
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liberty to give, according to his own fancy, any BOOK 
testimony of affection to the man invested with ae 
power—such a one as impulse or custom first 
suggested to him. The Irish not imagining that 
they had any thing to do but follow their ancient 
usages, one of them simply bowed before the son 
of king Henry—another took him by the hand— 
a third would have embraced him; but the Nor- 
mans thought this familiarity unbefitting’; and, 
treating the Irishmen as insolent, they began to 
Jaugh at and insult them’: they pulled them by 
their long beards, or by the tresses which hung 





down each side of their faces, touched their 
clothes contemptuously, or pushed them towards 
the door“. The same day, all the Irish chiefs to- 1135 
gether quitted Dublin; and a great many inhabi- fine 
tants of the neighbouring country, taking with 
them their wives, their children, and their move- 
ables, fled after them,—some southward, to the 
king of Limerick, who was still struggling against 
the conquest,—and others to the king of Con- 
naught, who soon put himself at the head of a 
new patriotic insurrection '. 

In the almost general war which now broke 


out between the Irish and their conquerors, one 


* Campion’s Chron. p. 98. IZanmer's Chron. p. 332. 
* Ibid. 
' Hanmer’s Chron. pr 353—5. 
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has equalized the sufferings of both, and has 
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thereby given them an equal right to the interest 
and the pity of history. An authentic document 
of the fourteenth century may here serve instead 
of many details on this point; and by impressing 
more clearly on the reader’s mind the idea of a 
conquest in the middle ages, may perhaps make 
him more sensible how dearly most European na- 
tions have paid for the establishment of those pri- 
vileged families which are still decorated with the 
title of noble. 

“ To John, pope,—Donald O'Neyl, king of Ul- 
ster, together with the inferior kings and chiefs 
of that territory, and the whole Irish popula- 
tion °;— 

“ Most holy father,—We here transmit to you 
some exact and candid particulars concerning the 
state of our nation and the wrongs which our 
forefathers have suffered, and we are suffering, 
from the kings of England, from their agents, and 
from the English barons born in Ireland’. After 


° John XXII. 

Donaldus O’Ney] rex Ultoniz, nec non ejusdem terre reguli 
et magnates et populus Hibernianus....Forduni Scoter. Historia, 
edit. Th. Hearne, tom. III. p. 920. 


» Et per barones Angle in Hibernia natos. Ford. Scot. Hust. 
tom, III. p. 920. 
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driving us by violence from our spacious habita- BOOK 


tions, from our fields, from our paternal inherit- 
ances, and compelling us, in order to save our 
lives, to make our abode in the mountains, the 
marshes, the woods, and the hollows of the rocks, 
they are now incessantly harassing us in these 
miserable retreats, to expel us from them, and 
appropriate to themselves the whole extent of our 
country *. Hence results an implacable enmity 
between them and us; and it was a pope, who 
originally placed us in this miserable condition‘. 
They had promised that pope that they would 
fashion the people of Ilibernia to good morals, 
and give them good laws; so far from doing 
which, they have annihilated all the written laws, 
by which we were formerly governed *: they have 
left us without laws, the better to accomplish our 
ruin; or have established among us detestable 
ones, some of which are as follows': 

“ It is a rule in the king of England’s courts 
of justice in Ireland, that every man who is not 


4 Jyjectis nobis violenter de spaciosis habitationibus nostris- « 
monitana, sylvestria, ac paludosa loca.... et omnem locum nostrx 
habitationis sibi usurpare:« - + [bid. 

* Unde inter nos et illos implacabiles inimicitize....misera- 
bili in quo Romanus pontifex nos posuit statu... . Jbid. 

* Legibus scriptis privarunt.  - - Ibid. 


* Pro gentis nostra exterminatione leges pessimes statuentes 
ooeeTbid. 
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XI, 


of any kind, and that this power is forbidden to 
the Irish, whether clergy or laity”. If, as too fre- 
quently happens, an Englishman murders an Irish 
clerk or layman, the assassin is neither punished 
corporally, nor even fined ; on the contrary, the 
more considerable the murdered person was 
amongst us, the more his murderer is excused, 
honored, and rewarded by his countrymen— 
even by the religious men and the bishops*. No 
Irishman can dispose of his property on his death- 
bed; the English appropriate it to themselves ’. 
All the religious orders established in Ireland on 
the English territory, are forbidden to receive 
into their houses men of the Irish nation’. 

“ The English who have dwelt among us for 
many years, and are called of the middle race, are 
not therefore less cruel to us than the others‘. 
Sometimes they invite to their tables the first 
men of our nation, and treacherously kill them in 


" .+.ein curia regis Angliz in Hibernia--++Ford. Scot. Hist. 
tom. IIT. p. 920. 

* Tantd melior est occisus, et majorem inter suos obtinet 
locum, tanto plus occidens honoratur et preemiatur ab Anglicis. 
Ibid. p. 921. 

¥ Appropriant sibi ipsis... . Zbid. 

* Inhibetur omnibus religiosis.- - + + Ibid. 

* Anglici nostram inhabitantes terram qui se vocant mediz 
nationis«« + + Jbsd. 
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the midst of the banquet, or in their sleep’. Thus BOOK 
it was that Thomas de Clare, having allured to 
his house Brian the Red of Thomond, his brother- 
in-law, put him to death by surprise, after com- 
municating with him in the same consecrated 
host, divided in two parts®. These crimes ap- 
pear to them honorable and praiseworthy ; and 
it is the belief of all their laymen, and many of 
their churchmen, that there is no more sin in kill- 
ing an Irishman than in killing a dog‘. Their 
monks say with assurance that after killing a man 
of our naticn (which but too often happens) they 
should not think themselves bound to abstain 
from saying mass for a single day®. Asa proof 
of this, the Cistertian monks established at Gra- 
nard, in the diocese of Armagh, and those of the 
same order at the island (Ynes) in Ulster, are 
daily attacking us with arms, wounding and kill- 
ing Irishmen, yet say their masses as usual‘. 
Brother Simon, of the order of Minors, a relative 


* Inter ipsas epulas, vel dormitionis tempore. Ford. Scot. 
Hist. tom. ITI. p. 921. 

© .++ede eddem hostiad consecraté et in duos partes divisd.... 
Ibid. p. 922. 

* Non esse magis poenatum interficere hominem Hibernicum 
quam canem: + « -Jbid. 

* Ob hoc non desisterent & celebratione etiam uno die++ >> 
Ibid. 


f ....et nihilominus celebrant suas missas. bid, 
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that there is not the smallest harm in killing or 
robbing an Irishman*. In short, they all main- 
tain that it is allowable for them to take from us 
whatsoever they can of our lands and goods; nor 
are their consciences at all burdened in conse- 
quence—not even in the article of death °. 

“ All these grievances, added to the difference 
of language and manners existing between them 
and us, preclude all hope of our ever having peace 
or truce with them in this life ; so great is, in them, 
the lust of dominion ; so eager in us is the lawful 
and natural desire of escaping from an intolerable 
bondage, and recovering the inheritance of our 
forefathers'. We cherish, at the bottom of our 
hearts, an inveterate hatred, produced by length- 
ened recollections of injustice—by the murder of 
our fathers, brothers, and nearest kindred,—and 
which will not be extinguished in our time, nor 
in that of our children“. So that, as long as we 


© Quod non est peccatum ...... ford. Scot. Hist. tom. HT, 
p- 922. 

" Nullam super hoc, etiam in mortis articulo, sibi conscien- 
tiam facientes ...... Ibid. 

* Camque conditione et lingua sint nobis dissimiles +... es. 
tantusque excutiendi eorum importabile servitutis jugum, recu- 
perandi hzreditatem nostram debitus et naturalis affectus. Jbrd. 

* Nostro ac filiorum nostrorum wvo ++++++++ Ibid. 
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have life, we will fight against them, without re- BOOK 


gret or remorse, in defence of our rights. We 
will not cease to fight against and annoy them, 
until the day when they themselves, for want of 
power, shall have ceased to do us harm, and the 
Supreme Judge shall have taken just vengeance 
on their crimes; which, we firmly hope, will 
sooner or later come to pass'. Until then we will 
make war upon them unto death, to recover the 
independence which is our natural right; being 
compelled thereto by very necessity, and willing 
rather to brave danger like men, than to languish 
under insult ”.” 

This promise of war unto death, made upwards 
of four hundred years ago, is not yet forgotten ; 
and it is a melancholy fact, but worthy of remark, 
that in our own days blood has flowed in Ireland 
on account of the old quarrel of the conquest ". 
The period in futurity when this quarrel shall 
be terminated, it is impossible to foresee; and 
aversion for England, its government, its man- 


' Tdedque, omni absque conscientiz remorsu, quamdit vita 
aderit, ipsos impugnabimus, pro nostri Juris defensione ------ 
Ford. Scot. Hist. tom. III. p. 922. 

™ eeeee+ mortalem guerram habere cogimus cum predictis, 
preeligentes, necessitate coacti, discrimini viriliter nos opponere 
bellico quam .... bed. 

’ ® See the Conclusion of this History. 
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of the Irish race. From the day of the invasion, 
the will of that race of men has been constantly 
opposed to the will of its masters ; it has detested 
what they have loved, and loved what they have 

,detested. They whose long misfortunes were 
in great measure caused by the ambition of the 
popes, rushed into the arms of popery with a 
sort of fury, so soon as England had freed herself 
from it. This unconquerable obstinacy,—this 
lengthened remembrance of departed liberty,— 
this faculty of preserving and nourishing, through 
ages of physical misery and suffering, the thought 
of that which is no more,—of never despairing 
of a constantly-vanquished cause, for which many 
generations have successively, and in vain, perish- 
ed in the field, and by the executioner,—is perhaps 
the most extraordinary and the greatest example 
that a people has ever given. 

Somewhat of the tenacity of memory which 
characterises the Irish race, was also to be found 
in the Celtic race of the inhabitants of Wales: 
weak as they were in the twelfth century, they 
still hoped for their enfranchisement from all 
foreign dominion, and even for the return of the 
period when they possessed the whole island of 
Britain. Their imperturbable confidence in this 
chimerical hope, even made such an impression 
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upon those who observed it, that in England, and BOOK 


also in France, the Welsh were considered as __ 


having the gift of prophecy’. The verses in 
which ancient Cambrian poets had expressed, 
with overflowing souls, their patriotic wishes and 
expectations, were regarded as mysterious pre- 
dictions; and their meaning was sought in the 
great political events of the time’. Hence the 
fantastic celebrity attached to Myrdhin, a bard of 
the seventh century, five hundred years after his 
death, under the name of the enchanter Merlin. 
Hence also the extraordinary renown of king 
Arthur, the hero of a little people whose very 
existence was almost unknown on the continent % 
But the books of that little people were so full 
of poetry, so strongly tinctured with enthusiasm 
and conviction, that, when once translated into 
other languages, they became, among foreigners, 
the most attractive reading, and the theme on 
which the romancers of the middle ages took 
most pleasure in constructing their fictions. Thus 
did the pens of the French and the Provencals 
make of the ancient leader of the Cambrians 
against the Saxons, the model of an accomplished 


° Johan. Sarish. ap. Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XVI. p. 490. 
P Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XII. et seq. passim. 
* See Book VIII. p. 368. 
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a crown. 

Not only did public opinion adorn this person- 
age with every heroic quality, and every great- 
ness of the age, but many believed in his return 
as firmly as the Welsh themselves; and this belief 
even communicated itself to, and alarmed, the 
Norman invaders of Wales, who could not shake 
it off. This persuasion was nourished by differ- 
ent rumours, all equally fantastical. Sometimes it 
was said that pilgrims who had returned from the 
Holy Land had found Arthur in Sicily, sleeping 
at the foot of mount Etna": sometimes that he 
had appeared in a wood in Brittany ; or that the 
king of England’s foresters, in going their noctur- 
nal rounds by moon-light, often heard a great 
noise of horns, and met with troops of horsemen, 
in hunting trim, who said that they were part of 
king Arthur’s train’. Moreover, Arthur’s tomb 
had never been discovered, which accident seem- 
ed to confirm all the reports in circulation ‘. 


* Gervasius Tilburiensis de Otis Imperialibus, ap. Script. Rer. 
Brunswic. p. 921. 

* Narrantibus nemorum custodibus quos forestarios vulgus 
nominat -+++++--- + militum copiam venantium et canum et 
cornuum strepitum .... Ibid. 

‘ Arthuri sepulchrum nusquam visitur; undé@ antiquitas 
ureeniarum adhic eum venturum fabulatur «++. JVill. Malmesd. 
Antiq. Feel, Britannicar. tom, II. p. 369. 
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The contemporary historians of the reign of BOOK, 
Henry II. acknowledge that all these things were, _"_" 
to the Welsh, great motives of national enthu- 1154 
siasm, and an encouragement in their resistance 1189. 
to the foreign dominion’. Those among the 
Normans whose minds were the firmest, turned ‘ 
what they called the British hope into ridicule ; 
but that hope, so ardent that it penetrated by 
sympathy among the very enemies of the old 
Britons, gave umbrage to the politicians of the 
king of England’s court’. In order to give it 
a mortal blow, they resolved to make the dis- 
covery of Arthur’s tomb; which they did in 
the following manner, about the year 1189. A 
nephew of the king’s, named Henry de Sully, 
at that time governed the convent of Glaston- 
bury, situated on the very spot whither the popu- 
lar tradition related that the great Cambrian 
chief had retired, to wait until his wounds were 
healed. This abbot suddenly gave out, that a 
bard of the country of Pembroke had received 
revelations concerning Arthur's burial; and with 





* Plurimum rebellionis audacium imprimere potest continua 
pristine: nobilitatis memoria++++-+-+ ¢ Girald. Cambr. ap. Angi. 
Sac. p. 455. 

x Britonum ridenda fides et credulus error ........ veré 
bruti Britones. Guil. Neubrig. ap. Ducange, Gloss. tom. I. 
p: 746. 

¥ See Book I. p. 20. 
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300K great bustle and ceremony, a deep digging was 
begun in the interiorof the monastery, care being 
taken to enclose the ground where the search 
was making, in order to exclude suspicious wit- 
nesses’. The search was not made in vain; and 
(say contemporaries) there were found, a Latin 
inscription cut on a metal plate, and some ex- 
ceedingly large bones*. These were removed 
with all due reverence and pomp; and Henry I. 
had them placed in a magnificent coffin ; the ex- 
pense of which he did not regard, thinking him- 
self amply indemnified by the mischief that must 
arise to the Welsh from the destruction of their 
fondest dream—of the superstition which ani- 
mated their own courage and shook that of their 
conquerors ”. 

But the fable of Arthur’s return was not the 
only support of the patriotic obstinacy of the 
Cambrians: this fable was the effect—not the 
cause of an indestructible moral disposition. 
They still retained the precipitancy natural to the 
men of British race, on either side of the ocean, 
and the resolution never to resign themselves 
peaceably to a foreign dominion. This unshaken 


* Girald. Cambrensis Itincrar. Wallie. Cambro-Briton, p. 399. 

* Ihd. 

> Plurimam animositatis scintillam exprimere . . . . Girald. 
Camb. ap. Ang, Sac. p. 455. Hore Britannica, tom. I, p. 197. 
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resolution gave them so thorough a confidence in BOOK 


themselves, that it seemed to border on madness. 


One day, when Henry II. was going through 1172 


Wales, with the flower of his knights, casting 
an eye of contempt upon the wretched equip- 
ments of the natives, whom curiosity had brought 
together, a man approached him, and said: “Thou 
beholdest this poor people. Well! all thy power 
will never suffice to destroy it: none but God, in 
his wrath, can accomplish it*.” The historians 
do not tell us what answer king Henry made to 
these words: but the idea-of the prophetic know- 
ledge of the Welsh was not without its influence 
over him: so, at least, his flatterers believed ; 
for we find his name inserted, by interpolation, in 
many of the old poems attributed to the bard 
Myrdhin “. 

When the same king, on his return from Ire- 
land, was passing through the country of Pem- 
broke, a man of that country accosted him, to 
deliver to him another prediction, which is not 
remarkable except as being attended by one par- 
ticular circumstance. The Welshman, thinking 
that a king of England must understand English, 


fae eecees hec gens ad plenum nisi ira Dei concurrerit, 
non delebitur «e+... Gir. Canb. ap. Ang. Sac. p. 455. 
4 Roberts's Sketches onthe Cymry, p. 147. 
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XI. him « Gode olde kynge*.” The king, understand- 


1189 


ing nothing of this salutation, said to his esquire, 
in French, “What does this man mean?” and 
the esquire, who in his less elevated condition had 
been so situated as to converse with the natives 
of England, acted as interpreter between the king 
and the Cambrian‘ Thus the fifth king of 
England, after the conquest, did not even know 
the signification of the word king, in the English 
tongue: and it is probable that his son and suc- 
cessor, Richard, upon whose reign this history is 
now entering, knew no more of it than he; at 
least it is certain that he could not hold a con- 
versation in English; but he made amends for 
this deficiency by speaking and writing well the 
two languages of Gaul—that of the north, and 
that of the south—the language of ow: and the 
language of oc. 

Richard’s first administrative act, after his 
father (as has already been seen) was buried in 
thg church of Fontevrault, was, to order Stephen 
de Tours, seneschal of Anjou and Henry IIs 


* Qui rezem Teutonicad lingua sic affatur ........ Joh. 
Brompion, p. 1079. 

* Rex autem dixit Gallicé militi qui fraenum equi sui tenebat 
Lucas Ibid. 
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treasurer, to be seized*£. He was shut up in a BOOK 
dungeon, with irons on his feet and hands; and XI. 
was not released until he had given up to the 1189 
new king all the deceased king’s money, and all 06 
his own, to the last farthing, say the historians of 

the time". Richard then passed the strait, accom- 
panied by his brother John; and, on his arrival 

in England, employed himself in the same busi- 

ness as on the continent, hastening to the differ- 

ent royal treasures deposited in several towns, 

and having them brought together, put down in 

an inventory, and weighed’. The love of gold 

and silver was the first passion manifested by the 

new king; and he was no sooner crowned and 
anointed, according to the ancient custom, than 

he began to put up to sale all the lands that he 
possessed, his castles, his towns,—all his domains, 
—and in certain places, (according to an histo- 

rian of that period‘,) the domains of others. 
Many rich Normans, clerks and laymen, seized 

this opportunity, and acquired, at a cheap rate, 
some portion of the great lot of the Conquest, 


= Statim injecit manum in Stephanum de Turonis senescallum 
Andegavie ---- Rog. de Hoved. p. 654. 

ae » usque ad novissimum quadrantem . . . . Jbid. 
' Fecit computari et ponderari. . . . [bid. p. 656, 
k Exposuit venditioni omnia qua habuit ...... sua et 


aliena jura. Jbid. p. 660. 
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his successors’. The Saxon inhabitants of cer- 
tain towns or boroughs which were the property 
of the king, then assessed themselves, to redeem 
their houses ; and once more became, at the charge 
of an annual rent, proprietors of the place of 
their abode”. By the simple fact of such a bar- 
gain, the town which concluded it became a cor- 
poration, and organized itself under syndics, 
responsible to the king for the payment of the 
common debt, and to the townsmen or burgesses 
for the disposal of the sums raised by personal 
contribution. The reigns of Richard I.’s succes- 
sors, present us with a great many of these con- 
ventions, by which the cities of England succes- 
sively redeemed themselves from the condition 
into which the Norman conquest had sunk them”. 
It is probable, too, that Richard made use of this 
expedient, in order to fill his coffers; at a time 
when he seemed careful to leave no means un- 
tried. “I would sell London,” said he to his 
friends, “if I could find a purchaser °.” 


' Quicumque volebant, emerunt @ rege. Rog. de Hoved. 
p- 660. ; 
™ Firma burgi. See Hallam’s Europe in the Middle Ages. 

® Hallam. 

° Londonias quoque venderem, si emptorem idoneum inve- 
niskeM...+.., Guil. Neubrig. p. 396. 
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The money which the new king of England BOOK 


accumulated in the first months of his reign, 
seemed destined for the expenses of the expedi- 
tion into the Holy Land, which he had sworn to 
make, in common with Philip II., king of France’. 
The latter, however, was obliged to send ambas- 
sadors to England, to summon Richard to keep 
his word, and tell him that the final muster was 
immutably fixed for the next Easter’. Richard 
thought fit to prolong the delay no further; and, 
on the arrival of the messengers from France, he 
convoked a general assembly of his counts and 
barons, in which all who had vowed to take up 
the cross with him, swore to be at the appointed 
rendezvous without fail’. The French envoys 
took this oath by the soul of the king of France, 
and the barons of England by the soul of their 
own king’. Vessels were assembled at Dover, 
and Richard crossed the sea. 

When about to part company, for what was 
then called the great passage, the kings of Eng- 
land and France made a compact of alliance and 
fraternity in arms, swearing each of them to 


P See Book X. p. 144. 

¢ Immutabiliter. Rog. de Hoved. p. 660. 

* In generali consilio apud Londoniam. bid. 

* Nuncii regis Francie juraverunt in animam regis Francise 
bi eiatacest in animam regis Anglize coram nunciis. [6id. 


Xd. 
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BOOK maintain the life and honour of the other; 
XI- * neither of them to fail the other in his hour of 
peril; the king of France to defend the king 
of England’s rights as he would his own city 
of Paris; and the king of England those of 
the other king, as he would his own city of 
Rouen‘. Richard embarked at one of the ports 
in the south of Gaul; which, from the Spanish 
frontier, to the coast of Italy, between Nice and 
Vintimille, were all free, acknowledging nominally 
the king of Arragon”’. King Philip, having no 
maritime town on the Mediterranean, proceeded 
to Genoa, and embarked in vessels furnished him 
by that republic; which, like all the democracies 
of the middle ages, had taken the title of com- 
mune*. The king of England’s fleet joined him 
by the strait of Gibraltar; and the two kings, 
having wasted Italy, halted in Sicily, there to 
take up their winter quarters ’. 
One day, when king Richard, with one _ horse- 
man only, was riding for pastime in the neigh- 





* Quod neuter illorum alteri deficiet in negociis suis, sed rex 
Franciz juvabit regem Anglie .... . ac si ipse vellet civita- 
tatem suam Parisius defenderi. ... . civitatem suam Rotho- 
magi..... Rog. de How. p. 664. 

“ Marsilia civitas est sub potestate regis Arragonie .... . 
Ibid. p. 667. 671. 

* Sismondi’s Histoire des Francais, tom VI. p. 96. 

’ Rog. de Hoved. p. 668. 
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bourhood of Messina, he heard from a cougtry- BOOK 
man’s house the cry of a hawk’. The hawk, and XI. 


all other game-birds, were at that time, in Eng- 
land, and likewise in Normandy, a noble pro- 
perty, forbidden to the villains- and townsmen, 
and exclusively reserved for the pleasure of the 
rich and great. Richard, forgetting that in Si- 
cily things were not all exactly the same as in his 
own kingdom, entered the house, took the bird, 
and would have carried it away*. But the Sici- 
han peasant, though subject to a king of Norman 
race, and sprung from conquerors of the country, 
was not accustomed to suffer what the English had 
to support: he resisted; and, calling his neigh- 
bours to his assistance, he drew against the king 
a knife which he wore in his girdle’. Richard 
prepared to use his sword, and faced the peasants 
who were gathering round him; but the sword 
breaking in his hands, he was compelled to fly, 
pursued by a shower of sticks and stones *. 


A short time after this adventure, the habit of 1190 


taking all sorts of liberties in England with the 
villains and townspeople, brought him into a 


* Vertit se ad domum quamdam in qua audivit accipitrem. 
Rog. de Hov. p. 673. 
@ Intrans domum cepit avem. bid. 
* Et cum cultellum suum in regem extraxisset .... Jbid. 
* Lapidibus et fustibus, et sic vix evadens ex manibus eorum. 
-. « Lbid. 
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BOOK more serious one. There was, near Messina, on 
Rance the borders of the strait, a convent of Greek 
monks, very strongly situated. Richard, thinking 
this a fit place for his magazines, drove out the 
monks, and garrisoned it®. But the inhabitants 
of Messina chose to show the stranger how much 
they were displeased by this act of insolence and 
contempt for them: they shut their city gates, 
and refused entrance to the king of England’s 
soldiers‘. The English king went in great haste 
to the palace of Tancred king of Sicily, his kins- 
man, and told him to chastise his townsmen, who 
dared to make head against a king‘. Tancred 
had the weakness to listen to the foreigner’s com- 
plaint, and order the Messenians to relinquish all 
demonstrations of hostility ®. Peace was restored 
in appearance ; but the rancour of the Sicilians was 
not to be extinguished by measures of political 
expediency. <A troop of the most incensed and 
bravest of the townsmen of Messina, assembled 
shortly after, on the heights in the vicinity of the 
king of England’s quarters, to fall upon him una- 
wares, when he should be passing with but few 


“ Rog. de Hoved. p. 674. 

* Ciim autem cives Messanz vidissent, habuerunt eum sus- 
pectum. bid. 

‘ Intravit cymbam et ivit ad palatium regis Tancredi. bid. 

© Jbid, 
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attendants". Tired of waiting, they made an as- BOOK 
sault upon the house of a Norman officer named oe 
Hugh Lebrun. A conflict and great tumult 
ensued ; and Richard, who was then holding a 
conference with king Philip on the affairs of the 
holy war, hastened to arm himself and all his 
people’: With superior forces, he pursued the 
townsmen to the gate of the city, which was en- 
tered by the latter; but the passage was closed 
against the Normans, upon whom a shower of 
arrows and stones was discharged from the walls‘. 
Five of the king of England's knights and 
twenty serjeants-at-arms were killed; but his 
whole army arriving, broke open the gates, took 
possession of Messina, and planted the banner of 
Normandy upon all the towers’. 

During this conflict, the king of France had 
remained a quiet spectator, without offering (say 
the historians) any succour to his brother-pil- 
grim™; but when he beheld the king of England’s 


* Magna multitudine congregati super montes, expectaverunt 
prompti et parati proditiosi in regem Angliz irruere. Rog. de 
Hov. p. 674. 

‘ Insultum fecerunt in hospitium Hugonis Lebrun... . preece- 
pit omnes suos armari. bid. 

* Multos et duros lapidum ictus... . Jbid. 

' Et signa regis Anglie in munitionibus per circuitum posue- 
runt. bid. 

™ Quamvis ipsiconfratres essent in ea,peregrinatione . . . /bid, 
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that it should be taken away, and his own planted 
in its stead. This was the commencement of a 
quarrel between the two brothers in arms, of 
which time did but increase the virulence’. 
Richard would not admit the king of France’s 
pretensions; he only took down his own banner, 
and put the town into the keeping of the knights 
of the Temple, until he should have obtain- 
ed satisfaction of king Tancred for the conduct 
of the Messenians®. The king of Sicily refused 
nothing: more timid than a handful of mere 
towns-people had been, he made his great officers 
swear, by his soul and by theirs, that he and his, 
on land and sea, would at all times keep faithful 
peace with the king of England, and all that be- 
longed to him ?. 

As the first proof of his fidelity to this oath, 
Tancred one day put into Richard’s hand a letter 
which he assured him had been sent by king 
Philip, in which Philip said that the king of 
England was a false traitor, who had not observed 
the conditions of the last peace made with him ; 


" Postulavit ut signa regis Angliz deponerentur, et sua im- 
ponerentur--++Rog. de Hoved. p. 674. 

° Ibid. p. 675. 

» Se et suos pacem regi Angliz et suis in mari et terra serva- 
turos.,..Jbid. p. 677, 
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and that if Tancred and his people would make BOOK 


open war upon him, or attack him by surprise in 
the night, the French army should be quite ready 
to assist them therein *. For some time, Richard 
kept this testimony of affection from his brother 
in arms a secret; but in one of the frequent dis- 
putes occasioned between them by their lengthen- 
ed stay in one place, he suddenly presented the 
letter to the king of France, and asked him if he 
recognised it’. Philip, without answering this 
question, made an attack upon the king of Eng- 
land in words: “I see plainly enough,” said he, 
“that you seek cause of malice against me, that 
you may have a pretext for not marrying my sis- 
ter Alice, whom you have sworn to marry: but 
know for certain that if you abandon her, and 
take another woman, I shall all my life be an 
enemy to you and yours*.” “ Your sister,” quiet- 
ly returned Richard, “ I cannot marry ; for it is 
matter of public notoriety that Henry my father 


4 Quéd rex Angliz proditor erat... . et si ipse rex Tancredus 
vellet cum rege Angliz in bello congredi, vel de nocte invadere, 
ipse et gens sua auxiliarentur ei. Rog. de Hoved. p. 688. 

* Ibid. 

* Nunc scio veré quod rex Angliz quzrit causas malignandi 
adversiis me-++-ut Alesiam sororem meam dimittat quam ipse 
sibi desponsandam juravit ... . sed pro certo sciat quod si... 
Ibid. 
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XI. 





require it, I can prove by good and numerous 
witnesses *.” 

This was no new discovery made by Richard 
concerning his betrothed : he had known it long ; 
nor was he ignorant of it at the time when, to vex 
and annoy his father, he had been so eager to 
conclude the marriage with Alice*. But all that 
he had promised—and would have done, from am- 
bition to reign, being now king, he no longer 
thought proper to perform, but obliged Philip 
to endure the proof, by witnesses, of his own sis- 
ter’s shame*™. The facts were, it appears, incon- 
testible; and the king of France, having no longer 
the power to persist in his demand, released 
Richard from his promise of marriage, for a pen- 
sion of ten thousand livres: at this price, he 
granted him, says a contemporary, licence to 
marry whatsoever woman he chose ’. 

Being made friends again by this treaty, the 
two kings set sail for the Holy Land; after once 


* Quia rex Angliz eam cognoverat, et filium cx ea genuerat. 
- » e « Rog. de Hov. p. 688. 

" See Book X. page 136, and following. 

* Et ad hoc probandum multos produxit testes. Rog. de 
Hov. p. 688. 

Y Sub hac conventione dedit ci licentiam ducendi uxorem 


qamcumaque vellrt Lad, 
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more swearing, by the relics and by the Gospels, BOOK 


faithfully to support one another in that voyage 
and in their return’. When they were on the 
point of departure, the following ordinance was 
published in both camps :— 

“ Know, that every person in the army, except- 
ing knights and clerks, is forbidden to play for 
money at any game whatsoever, during the pas- 
sage: but the clerks and knights shall play as 
high as the loss of twenty sols in a day and a 
night; and the kings shall play according to their 
own good pleasure °*. 

“ In company with the kings, or on board their 
vessel, and with their permission, the royal ser- 
jeants-at-arms may play as high as twenty sols; 
and likewise, in company with the archbishops, 
bishops, counts, and barons, and with their per- 
mission, their serjeants may play to the same 
amount °. 

“ But if serjeants-at-arms, workmen, or sailors, 


> Juraverunt super reliquias sanctorum quod alter alterum in 
peregrinatione illa, eundo et redeundo, bona fide custodiret. 
Rog. de Hov. p. 675. 

* Exceptis militibus et clericis, qui. . . reges autem pro bene- 
placito suo ludant ++ Ibid. 

> Et in hospitium duorum regum possunt servientes, praecepto 
regum, usque ad XX solidos ludere, et coram archiepiscopis et 


anime amie ot camitthiye ct hoevanthite Thid 
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the first shall be flogged once a day for three 
days, and the others shall be thrown into the sea 
three times, from the mainmast head ‘.” 

God (say the historians of the time) blessed the 
holy pilgrimage of these wise and pious kings; 
their pedereroes, their mangonels, and their ¢ré- 
buchets, battered the walls of Acre so well, that a 
breach was made in a few days, and the garrison, 
consisting of five thousand Saracens, obliged to 
capitulate *. The conditions of the treaty were,— 
that the five thousand men should remain unhurt 
in the hands of the Christians for forty days,—but 
that at the expiration of that term, if the sultan 
Salah-Eddin, then master of Jerusalem, had not 
agreed to ransom them by surrendering that city, 
they should be at the mercy of the victors’. The 
forty days elapsed, but no messenger arrived 
from the sultan; and the kings of England and 
France, rigorously executing the capitulation, 
divided the prisoners into two parts, and each of 
them had his own slaughtered beyond the barriers 


¢ Si autem servientes aut marinarii aut alii ministri per se 
inventi fuerint ludentes ... . Rog. de Hov. p. 675. 

¢ Petraria, mangonelli. Jbid. p. 688. Radulfus de Cogge- 
shale, ap. Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XVII. p. 64. 

* Ibid. 
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of his camp’. After killing them, the Christians BOOK 
disembowelled them, to search for gold in their ran 
entrails®. “ They found much (says a contempora- 
ry) and preserved their galls for medicinal uses*.” 
This victory and this bloodshed did not cement the 
concord of the crusading princes. Notwithstand- 
ing their oath sworn by the relics, they and their 
soldiers hated each other, and dealt out mutual 
calumnies and reproaches’. Not only Richard 
and Philip, but all the chiefs, of whatever na- 
tion, were divided among themselves by rivalry 
in ambition, avarice, or pride. On the day of the 
capture of Acre, the king of England, finding the 
duke of Austria’s banner planted on the walls be- 
fore his own, had it immediately taken down, 
torn, and thrown intoa sewer“. Some time after, 
the marquis of Montferrat was assassinated at 
Tyre, in open day, by two Arabs, fanatical through 
patriotism and religion; and the king of England 
was accused of having hired them. And some 


‘ Rog. de Hov. p. 698. Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XVII. p. 376. 

& Quos omnes Christiani evisceraverunt. Rog. de Hov. p, 
698. 

h | ...multum invencrunt, et fel eorum usui medicinali serva- 
verunt. Ibid. 

' Rex Francie et gens sua parvipendebant regem Anglie et 
gentem suam, et a converso. Ibid. p. 694. 

k In cloacam dejicere. Script. Rer. Fr.tom. XVIII. p. 27, 
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__ believed or pretended that he was poisoned by 


1190 
to 
119] 


the king of England’. On this pretext, he relin- 
quished the undertaking which he had vowed to 
complete, and left his fellow-pilgrims to fight 
alone against the Saracens": but Richard, more 
obstinate than he, continued his utmost endea- 
vours to reconquer Jerusalem and the true cross. 

Whilst he was pursuing, to very little advan- 
tage, exploits which rendered his name an object 
of terror throughout the east, England was the 
scene of great troubles caused by his absence. 
Not that the native English had attempted any 
national revolt against the Normans; the dispute 
was entirely among the latter. At his departure 
for the crusade, king Richard had not entrusted 
any authority to his brother John, who had as yet 
no title of honor but that of count of Mortain. 
Richard distrusted and disliked him,—faithful to 
the old instinct which he himself attributed to all 
the members of his family. It was a man foreign 
to that family—foreign even to Anjou and Nor- 
mandy— William de Longchamp, bishop of Ely, 
and originally of Beauvais,—in whose charge the 


' Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XVIII. p. 30. 
" Turpiter peregrinationis suze propositum et votum dere- 
liquit, . Rog. de Hov. p. 698. 


» Sec BoNK, al 110. 
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king had placed the supreme direction of affairs, 
under the title of chancellor and chief justice of 
England°. And, pushing to the utmost the sus- 
picions which he entertained against all his rela- 
tives, Richard had made his natural brother Geof- 
froy swear not to set foot in England until three 
years after his departure; because he hoped that 
he himself should return before the expiration of 
that term ?. 

The chancellor, William de Longchamp, being 
in possession of all the royal power, used it to 
enrich himself and his family ; placed his kinsmen 
and friends, of foreign extraction, in every post of 
profit and honour ; and gave them the custody of 
the castles and towns,—which, on various pre- 
tences, he took from the men of purely Norman 
race—the true sons of the conquerors,—upon 
whom, as well as on the English, he laid intoler- 
able exactions *. The writers of that time say, 
that owing to his rapacity, not a knight could 
keep his silver-plated baldric, not a noble his ring, 
not a woman her necklace, not a Jew his mer- 


* Guillelmus de Longo-campo, ex pago Belvacensi oriendus. 
- Rog. de Hov. p. 703. 
P Ibid. p. 701. 
4 Incuimbebat velut locusta. Guil. Neubrig. p. 487. Qua 
nepotibus suis crogabat. Rog. de /for. p. 681, 
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Temes 


royalty, and sealed the public acts with his own 
seal instead of the seal of Normandy’. A numer- 
ous guard was posted round his residence ; where- 
soever he went, upwards of a thousand horses 
went with him; and if he required a lodging in 
any house, three years income (say the cotem- 
porary authors) was not sufficient to supply the 
expense of him and his train for a single day ‘. 
He had jugglers and troubadours brought at 
great cost from France to sing verses, to his praise 
in the public places,—in the ears of the English, 
who did not understand them,—and of the Nor- 
muns, who listencd to them from mere idleness, 
and repeated them from habit, saying, as was 
usually the burden of the song, that the chancel- 
lor had not his like in the world °. 

John, count of Mortain, brother to the king, no 
less ambitious and vain than the chancellor, be- 
held with envy this pomp and power which he 


* Ut nec viro baltheum argento redimitum, nec faeminz monile, 
nec viro nobili annulum, vel Judzo relinquerent quidlibet prze- 
tios!. Math. Paris. p. 117. 

* Suo sigillo fecit universa- +++ Gervas. Cantuar. p. 1578. 

* Guil. Neubrig. p. 437. 

“ De regno Francorum cantores et joculatores muneribus al- 
lexerat, ut de illo canerent in plateis, et jam diccbatur ubique 
quod non erat talisin orbe. Rog. de Hor. p. 703. 
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himself would fain have been enabled to display. BOOK 


All those in whom the exactions of William de 
Longchamp had kindled a just indignation, or 
who desired to try their fortunes in a political 
change, formed a party round the count; and it 
was not long before an open struggle commenced 
between the two rivals. Their enmity broke out 
about one Gérard de Camville or Chamville, a man 
of Norman race, from whom the chancellor chose 
to take the government —or, as it was then called, 
the viscounty—-of Lincoln, which the king, before 
his departure, had sold him for money*. The 
chancellor, wishing to give this office to one of 
his friends, summoned Gérard to surrender to him 
the keys of the royal castle of Lincoln: but the 
viscount resisted this order ; declared that he was 
count John’s liege-man; and that, as such, he 
would not relinquish his fief until he had been 
judged and condemned to forfeiture in the court 
of his lord’. On this refusal, the chancellor came 
with an army, besieged the castle of Lincoln, 
took it, and drove away Gérard de Camville, who 
demanded justice for this violence, from John, as 
his sovereign and natural protector’. Asasort of 


* Johan. Brompton, p. 1223. 

¥ Se esse hominem comitis Johannis, et velle in curi4 su4 in 
jure stare. Ibid. 

? Rog. de Hoved. p. 700. 
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John seized the citadels of Nottingham and Tick- 
hill, posted his chevaliers there, and planted his 
banner; protesting (says an old historian) that if 
the chancellor did not speedily do justice to his 
liege-man Gérard, he would visit him with a rod 
of iron*. The chancellor was afraid ; and nego- 
ciated an agreement, by which the count was left 
in possession of the two fortresses which he had 
occupied : nor was it long before this first step of 
John’s towards the power with which his brother 
had feared to entrust him, was followed by more 
important attempts. 

Henry IIs natural son Geoffroy, elected arch- 
bishop of York in his father’s life-time, but left for 
a long while without the pope’s confirmation, at 
last obtained permission from Rome to receive 
consecration from the prelate of Tours, the me- 
tropolitan of Anjou”. Immediately after his con- 
secration, he set out for England, notwithstanding 
the oath which his brother had compelled him to 
take*. The chancellor was apprised of this; and 
at the moment when archbishop Geoffroy was 
about to embark at the port of Wissant, he was 
met by messengers, who, in the king’s name, for- 


* Visitaret eum in virga ferred. Rog. de Hov. p. 700. 

» [bid p. 701. 

* immemor sacramenti quod fecerat regi fratri suo. Ibid. 
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bade him to pass the sea: but Geoffroy took no ha 


heed. of the prohibition; and armed men were 
posted to seize him on his landing’. Having by 
disguising himself eluded their search, he reached 
a monastery at Canterbury, the monks of which 
received him and hid him in their house’. But 
the report was soon spread that he was there : the 
convent was besieged by the king’s soldiers ; and 
the archbishop himself seized in the church just 
as he had finished saying mass, dragged in his 
pontifical habit through the streets and public 
places, and shut up in the fortress in the custody 
of the constable Matthew de Clare*. This violent 
arrest made a great noise in England; and count 
John, seizing the opportunity, openly took his 
brother's part, and ordered the chancellor, with 
threats, to set the archbishop at liberty. The 
chancellor dared not resist; and the count of 
Mortain, having now become bolder, went to 
London, convoked there the great council of the 
barons and bishops of England, and before them 
accused William de Longchamp of having enor- 
mously abused the power which the king had 
placed in his hands*. William had given cause 


* Rog. de Hov. p. 701. 

© Ibid. 

‘ Per lutum platearum et per vicos ... . Lbid, 

© Ut cancellarius juri staret in curid regis . . . « Lid. 
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RaQripnaset om maccnmmtntoes 


could not but find a favourable hearing. The as- 
sembly of the barons summoned him to appear 
before them: he refused; and, assembling some 
men-at-arms, marched from Windsor, where he 
then was, upon London, to prevent the barons from 
assembling a second time: but count John’s men- 
at-arms met him at the city gates, attacked and 
dispersed his escort, and forced him to throw him- 
self in great haste into the Tower; where he kept 
himself shut up, while the barons and the bishops, 
assembled in parliament, were deliberating on his 
fate °. 

A majority of them intended to strike a great 
blow, and to strip of his authority the man to 
whom king Richard had entrusted the lieutenancy 
of his power—the man who, according to the 
legal forms, could not be deposed without the 
king’s order. In this daring enterprise, the count 
of Mortain and the Norman barons resolved to 
include, and in some sort to compromise, the 
English inhabitants of London, that they might 
have the support, in case of a contest, of the whole 
population of that great city. On the day fixed 
for their meeting, they had the great alarm-bell 

fs 


eu 

h sw contigit quod milites illius et muilites comitis Johannis 

obviavetint #ibi et acriter congressi sunt ..... Rog. de Hov. 
p. 701. 
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rung; and as the citizens came out of their houses BooK 


to enquire what was the matter, men, posted for 
the purpose, told them to repair to St. Paul's 
church’. They flocked thither; and were no 
doubt surprised to find assembled before them 
the great men of the country—the sons of the 
men of the conquest,—with whom they had no 
other relations than those of the serf towards 
the master. Contrary to custom, the barons and 
prelates looked graciously on the citizens; and a 
sort of short-lived fraternity appeared between 
the Normans and the Saxons. The latter heard 
what they could of the discussions and harangues 
which were then delivered in the French tongue ; 
as also of a pretended letter from the king, writ- 
ten in Latin, and dated from Messina; which 
purported that if the chancellor did not conduct 
himself well in his office, he might be deposed, 
and the archbishop of Rouen put in his place*. 
After the reading of this letter, the votes of the 
whole assembly were taken, including even the 
English ; and the Norman heralds proclaimed that 


* Pulsatd campané que solet populum ad conveniendum 
urgere....Aluredus Rievallensis, p. 663. Et omnes episcopi et 
comites et barones, et cives Londoniz cum illis convenerunt in 
atris ecclesize Sancti Pauli . . .Rog. de Hov. p. 701. 

k Ostenderunt coram populo litteras de rege sigillatas ... . 
Ibid. p. 702. 
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brother to the king, of all the bishops, counts, 
and barons of the kingdom, and of the citizens 
of London, that the chancellor, William de Long- 
champ, should be deprived of his office '.” 

While these things were passing at St. Paul’s 
church in London, the chancellor kept himself 
shut up in the Tower; and his enemies knew not 
whether he would resolve to sustain a siege there. 
In these doubtful circumstances, the amity of the 
townspeople could not but be of great advantage 
to them; and, in order to gain them over com- 
pletely, they dealt with the inhabitants of London 
as William the Red had formerly done, and as 
Henry had dealt with the whole Saxon people. 
“The same day,” says an author of that time, 
“ the count of Mortain, the archbishop of Rouen, 
and the king’s justices, granted a licence to the 
citizens, to form among themselves a commune". 
The count, the archbishop, and nearly all the 
bishops, counts, and barons of the kingdom, swore 
to maintain this commune firmly and unchange- 


' Placuit ergo Johanni fratri regis, et omnibus episcopis, 
comitibus, et baronibus regni, et civibus Londoniz, ut cancel- 
larius ille deponeratur. Rog. de Hov. p. 702. 

™ Concesserunt civibus Londoniarum habere communam 
suam..... Lbid. 
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ably, as long as it should please the king"; and BOOK 


on the other side, the citizens of London swore _..._. 


obedience and fidelity to their lord, king Richard, 
and after him to count John; whom they pro- 
missed to acknowledge as king and lord, if his 
brother died without issue °.” 

This promise and oath were not at all in ac- 
cordance with the views of Richard; for in some 
of his charters he had already been pleased to 
nominate, as heir to the kingdom, in the event 
of his dying without issue, his nephew, young 
Arthur, son of Geoffroy and of the daughter of 
the last duke of Brittany’. The clause—“ so 
long as it should please the king,” inserted in the 
charter of the inhabitants of London, was, there- 
fore, a strict assurance of the destruction of their 
commune so soon as Richard should be returned. 


Yet they did not hesitate to enlist under a party 
which promised them, at least, a few days of a 
more free and more tolerable existence. But what 
they then obtained they did not long keep; and 


" Firmiter et inconcussé quamdiu regi placuerit .... Rog. 
de Hov. p. 702. 

° Juraverunt fidele servitium domino regi Ricardo . . . reci- 
perent in regem et dominum.. . . Lbid. 

P Arthurium egregium ducem Britannia, carissimum nepo- 
tem nostrum, et hzredem si forté siné prole nos obire contige- 
rit. Ibid. Rymer, Acta Publica, tom. I. p. 66. 
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need of a formal act to revoke the grant of the 
barons and count John. When that count was 
become king, after his brother, and in his turn 
beheld a league of powerful enemies rise up 
against him, he renewed the same concessions to 
the citizens‘; but they were maintained no more 
faithfully than on the former occasion; and in 
the reign of his successor, Henry III., the towns- 
people of London continued (as a contemporary 
expresses it) to be taxed by the head, high and 
low, like serfs’. 

The chancellor, William de Longchamp, a 
man of no courage, gave up all intention of de- 
fending himself in the Tower, and asked to capi- 
tulate. He was allowed to depart in safety, on 
condition of handing over to his successor, the 
archbishop of Rouen, the keys of all the royal 
castles’; he was also made to swear that he would 
; not quit England until he had done this; and his 

two brothers were imprisoned as hostages for 
the fulfilment of his word‘. He retired to Can- 
terbury; but after remaining there a few days, 
he resolved to fly ; choosing rather to leave his 





* Rog. de Hov. Rymer Acta Publica. tom. 1, passim. 
* . «© + « quasi servi ultime conditionis, Math. Par. 
* Rog. de Hov. p. 704. 

* Fratres suos obsides dedit. Ibid. 
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brothers in danger of death, than to surrender BOOK 
the castles, by the possession of which he still 
hoped to recover what he had lost’. He quitted 
the town on foot, and in disguise, wearing over 
his male attire a woman’s cloak and hood, with 
long sleeves, and over his head a veil of thick 
stuff; carrying a bale of linen under his arm, 
and an ell measure in his hand *. In these accou- 
trements, which were those of the English hawk- 
ing women of that period, the chancellor went 
to the sea-side, where he was obliged to wait 
some time for the vessel in which he wished to 
embark °. 

He sat down quietly upon a stone, with his 
bale upon his knees. Here some fishermen’s 
wives, who were passing that way, accosted him, 
and asked him, in English, the price of his cloth: 
but he, though born in England, and chancellor 
of England, yet not knowing a single word of 
English, made no answer ; at which his customers * 
were much astonished’. However, they passed 





* Rog. de Hov. p. 704. 


* Tunica feemined viridis coloris indutus, cappam habens 
ejusdem coloris manicatam, peplum in ‘capite, pannum habens 
lineum in manu sinistraé, virgam venditoris in dextra . . . Ibid. 

Y Ibid. 

* Ile verd nil respondebat quid linguam Anglicanam prorsis 


ignorabat «+++ Ibid. 
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linen, and, after feeling the quality of it, put the 
same question as the former. The pretended 
pediar still kept silence, and the women repeated 
their enquiry. At last, the chancellor, unable any 
longer to contain himself, burst into a loud laugh, 
thinking to escape from his embarrassment by 
this kind of answer*. At this ill-timed laugh, 
the women thought they had before them some 
person of deranged intellect; and lifting the veil 
to gratify their curiosity, they discovered the 
dark and newly-shaven face of a man’. Their 
shouts of surprise brought together the passen- 
gers, and the labourers at the port; the latter of 
whom, glad to find an object of laughter, fell 
upon the disguised personage, pulling him by his 
clothes, throwing him on the ground, and amusing 
themselves with his efforts to rise, and explain to 
them, in French, that he was the king’s chan- 
cellor, prelate of Durham, and titulary legate from 
the apostolical see’. After dragging him about 
for some time, over the mud and stones, the 


* Cumque ille nihil responderet, sed magis subrideret ... . 
Rog. de Hov. p. 704. 

> Viderunt faciem hominis nigram et noviter rasam. bad. 

© Et facta est statim multitudo virorum ac mulierum extralhen- 
tium de capite peplum et trahentium eum prostratum in terra 
per manicas et capucium ..... Lhid. 
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Saxon fishermen and sailors at last shut him up BOOK 


in a cellar, from which he escaped only by making 
his misadventure known to the Norman autho- 
rities °. 

Being forced to perform his engagements to the 
count of Mortain and his party, the ex-chancellor 
surrendered to them the keys of the castles, and 
so obtained permission to leave England without 
molestation. On his arrival in France, he wrote 
without delay to king Richard, that his brother 
John had seized all his fortresses, and was prepa- 
ring to usurp his kingdom if he did not speedily 
return *. And it was not long before: yet more 
alarming news reached the king of England in 
Palestine. He learned that the king of France, 
passing through Rome, had prayed the Pope to 
release him from the oath of peace which he had 
sworn to Richard; and that, as soon as he arrived 
at his castle of Fontainebleau, he had boasted 
that he would soon ravage the king of Eng- 
land’s country’. Notwithstanding his remoteness 
from the place where Richard then was, king 
Philip affected to be in constant dread of some 


4 Et sic populus tractavit eum per totam villam, et in quodam 
cellario tenebroso inclusit. Rog. de Hov. p. 704. 

© Nisi ipse celerits venire festinasset . . . . Ibid. p. 708. 

* Script. Rer. Fr.tom. XVIII. p. 28. 
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to divert himself at Pontoise, he suddenly depart- 
ed and came to Paris, to show to his barons let- 
ters received, as he asserted, from beyond sea, in 
which some of his friends warned him to take 
care of himself; for that the king of England 
had sent from the east Arsacide, or hysassis, or 
assassins, to kill him". 

This was the name—then quite new in the 
European tongues—which was given to those 
fanatical Mahometans who believed they should 
gain paradise by devoting themselves to killing, 
by surprise, the chiefs of their nation’s enemies. 
Two of these enthusiasts had stabbed Conrad 
marquis of Montferrat, in the face of his army, 
and of the whole Tyrian people’. The western 
nations, at that time habituated to making the 
greatest sacrifices on the score of feudal duty to 
a lord, attributed the devotion of the men of the 
east to the same impulse; and it was generally 
believed that there was a whole tribe of fanatics 


© Vel frustra timebat, vel potius ad augendam invidiam timere 
se fingebat. Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XVIII. p. 31. 

* Quéd ad suggestionem et mandatum regis Angliz Ricardi 
mittebantur Arsacide..... Ibid. p. 37. Rog. de Hov. p. 716. 

‘ Dum per plateam civitatis Tyri equitaret..., . Script. 
Rer. Fr. tom. XVIII. p. 65. 
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subject to a chief called The Old Man ‘of the BOOK 
Mountain, a sort of mysterious personage, at 
whose first signal his vassals were said to rush 
joyfully upon death, or to inflict it upon them- 
selves". The Latin historians of the middle ages 
applied (for what reason is not known) the an- 
cient name of Arsacidz to the men of this ima- 
ginary tribe; and this name, disfigured by vulgar 
pronunciation, at length produced the modern 





word assassins’. 

It will easily be conceived that the mention of 
these men, who poniarded by surprise, stabbed 
the leaders of armics in the midst of their sol- 
diers, and died smiling, provided they did not 
miss their blow,—must have struck terror imto 
the crusaders and pilgrims from the west; and 
when they returned, they brought with them so 
strong an impression of the dread which they 
had felt at the mere word assassin, that it 
soon found its way into every mouth, and the 
most absurd stories of assassination easily obtain- 
ed credit all over Europe. This disposition of 
the public mind seems to have existed in France 
when king Philip assembled his barons in par- 


* Fertur esse in oriente agens subditions cujusdam potentis 
Sarraceni quem senem de monte nominant quoddam hominum 
genus ..... Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XVIII. p. 30. 

' De populo Arsacidarum. bid. passim. 
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wir doubt concerning the king’s danger ; and Philip, 


either the better to nourish the hatred which he 
wished to excite in his vassals and subjects 
against the king of England, or the better to se- 
cure himself against his enemies of whatever 
kind, and against his subjects themselves, sur- 
rounded his person with extraordmary precau- 
tions". “Contrary to the custom of his ances- 
tors,” say the contemporary writers, “ he no 
longer went abroad without being escorted by 
armed men; and, for his greater security, he in- 
stituted body-guards, chosen from among those 
who were the most devoted to him, and armed 
with great iron or copper maces’. It is said 
that some persons, who, using their accustomed 
familiarity, approached him inadvertently, ran 
the risk of their lives’. This regal novelty asto- 
nished many, and was remarkably displeasing to 
them °.” 


™ Ad majorem cautelam corporis sui. Script. Rer. Fr. tom. 
XVII. p. 37. 

" Contra morem majorum suorum non nisi armatd vallatus 
custodia procedebat, . . . instituit custodes corporis sui, clavas 
gereas vel ferreas in manibus portantes 
XVIII. p. 31. 

* Quidam familis#fausu propius accedentes, non sine periculo 
oh diet Gil. Neubri. ap. Tbid. 


® Mirantibus hanc novitatem regiam plurimis . . . . Zbid, 


hn teat Ibid. et tom. 
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The ill effect produced by the institution of seer 


these body-guards—then called serjeants-at-mace 
—obliged king Philip again to convoke the as- 
sembly of the barons and bishops of France‘. 
Before this assembly he renewed his former impu- 
tations against the king of England; repeating 
that it was he who had taken the life of Conrad, 
by means of the assassins whom he had in his 
pay. “After all this,” said the king of France, 
“is it to be wondered at that I take more care of 
myself than usual? Nevertheless, if my precau- 
tions appear to you unbefitting, or superfluous, 
decide it so, and I will relinquish them'.”” The 
assembly did not fail to answer, that whatever 
the king thought proper to do for his personal 
safety, was good and fitting. The body-guards 
were kept up ; and their institution survived, by 
many centuries, the belief of the French in the 
mysterious power of the old man of the moun- 
tain and the assassins paid by the king of Eng- 
land*. A second question which king Philip then 


2 Ut pro ea satisfaceret, preesulum procerumque suorum con- 
cilium Parisius convocavit. Gul. Neubrig. ap. Script. Rer. Fr. 
tom. XVIII. p. 31. 

r Quam tamen (curam) si reputatis vel mdecoram vel super 
fluam, decernite amovendam. IJbid. 

* Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XVII. p. 71. Ibid. p. 377. 

p 2 
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it is not lawful that I take good and quick revenge 
for the wrongs and manifest treasons committed 
against me by this traitor, Richard‘?” The an- 
swer on this point was still more unanimous than 
on the other; for the French barons were all 
animated by an old spirit of national rivalry 
against the power of the Normans °. 
Notwithstanding the distance at which he then 
was, Richard was speedily informed of this news; 
for, in the fervour of the zeal which had just 
been rekindled in Europe against the followers 
of Mahomet, fresh pilgrims were incessantly de- 
parting for the Holy Land, the greater part of 
whom never returned. The degradation of the 
chancellor, and the occupation of the fortresses 
by count John, had much disturbed the king of 
England ; and he foresaw that his brother, fol- 
lowing the example which he himself had recently 
given, would sooner or later unite his ambitious 
projects with the hostile ones of the king of 
France *. These fears soon agitated him to such 


‘ De proditore manifesto proprias ulcisci injurias ++++e... 
Script. Rer. Fr. tom XVIII. p. 31. 

" Ibid. 

» Propter aifligteos Wiiwores quos audierat ..... Rog. de 
fov. p. 717, 
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a degree, that, notwithstanding the oath he had oor 


taken, that he would not quit the Holy Land so 
long as he should have a war-horse to eat, he 
concluded a truce of three years, three months, 
and three days, with the Saracens, and set out for 
the west ’. 

Having arrived off the coast of Sicily, he sud- 
denly bethought himself that it would be dange- 
rous for him to land at any of the ports of south- 
ern Gaul ; because most of the lords of Provence 
were akin to the marquis of Montferrat, of whose 
murder he was accused; and because Raymond 
de St. Gilles, count of Toulouse, who, under the 
king of Arragon, was sovereign of the western 
towns, from the Rhone to the Pyrenees, was his 
personal enemy’. Apprehensive, and with rea- 
son, of some ambuscade from them, instead of 
crossing the Mediterranean, he entered the Adri- 
atic; after dismissing the greater part of his 
train, that he might not be recognised*. His 
vessel was attacked by pirates; with whom, after 
sustaining a warm conflict, he found means to 
become friendly ; so much so, that he quitted his 
own ship for one of theirs; which took him to 


¥ Quamdiu haberet unum runcinum adgnanducandum je are 
Rog. de Hov. p. 216. 

* See Book X. p. 59. 

* Script. Rer. Fr.tom. XVIIL. p. 35. Lod. p. 71. 
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= ashore with a Norman baron, named Baudoin de 





Béthune, his chaplains Maitre Philippe and Maitre 
Anselme, a few Templars, and some servants‘. 
The next thing to be done, was to obtain safe 
conduct from the Jord of the province; who, by 
a fatal chance, was one of the marquis of Mont- 
ferrat’s numerous relatives. The king sent one 
of his men to make this request ; and gave him, 
that he might present it to the lord, a ring adorn- 
ed with a large ruby, which he had bought in 
Palestine of some Pisan merchants*. The ruby, 
which was at that time famous, was recognised 
by the lord of Zara. “Who are they who have 
sent thee, and request passage from me?” asked 
he of the messenger‘. “ Pilgrims returning from 
Jerusalem,” was the answer. “ And their names ?” 
“ One of them is called Baudoin de Béthune, and 
the other Hugh the Merchant, who offers you this 
ring’.” The lord, examining the ring attentively, 
was silent for some time; then suddenly resumed 


® Qui piratee cum rege confederati, ascendit rex cum eis.... 
Radulf. de Coggeshale, ap. Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XVIIL p. 71. 

© Tbid. 

tA quodam Pisano comparaverat. bid. 

* Ibid. | 

‘ Unus, imquit, eorum appellatur Baldewinus de Betun, alter 
vero Hugo mercator ..... Ibid. 
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—“© Thou sayest not true; his name is not Hugh; BOOK 


it is king Richard*. But since he has chosen to 
honour me with his gifts without knowing me, I 
will not arrest him, but send him back his present, 
leaving him free to depart *.” 

Surprised at this incident, which he was far 
from expecting, Richard immediately departed, 
and no one sought to prevent him. But the lord 
of Zara sent to acquaint his brother, the lord of 
a neighbouring town, that the king of the Eng- 
lish was in the country, and about to pass through 
his territory '. The brother had in his service a 
Norman named Roger, originally of Argentan, 
whom he immediately commissioned to go each 
day and visit all the inns at which pilgrims were 
lodging, to see if he could not recognise the king 
of England, by his language, or some other mark ; 
promising him, if he succeeded in having him 
seized, the government of one half of his town*. 
The Norman began the search, and continued it 


© — Non, inquit, Hugo, sed rex Ricardus appellatur. Radulf. 
de Coggeshale, ap. Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XVIII. p. 71. 

* Qui me ignotum ita honoravit, liberam abeundi licentiam 
concedo .... Jbid. 

i Tbid. p. 72. 

« Roger nomine Norm4num genere de Argenton... . 3} 
forté regem per loquelam vel per aliquod signum explorare 


¢ 


posset. bid. ‘ 
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at last he discovered the king. Richard at first 
endeavoured to conceal who he was; but urged 
by the questions of the Norman, he was at length 
obliged to own it'. Roger now began to weep, 
and conjured him to fly immediately, offermg him 
his best horse”: then, returning to his lord, he 
told him that the news of the king’s arrival was 
nothing more than a false report; that he had 
not found him, but only Baudoin de Béthune, 
one of his fellow-countrymen, who was returning 
from a pilgrimage. The lord, furious at having 
missed his blow, had Baudoin arrested, and kept 
him in prison’. 

Meanwhile, king Richard was flying through 
the German territory, with no other company 
than Wilham de I'Etang, his intimate friend, and 
a servant boy, who could speak the Teutonic 
tongue ; either because he was of English birth, 
or because his inferior condition hdd given him 
a taste for acquiring the English tongue, then 


' Singulorum hospitia mquirens et discutiens ... . . regem 
reperit qui... . confitetur quod erat... Radulf. de Cog- 
geshale, ap. Scrpt. Rer. Fr. tom. XVIII. p. 72. 

™ Qui statim cum lachrymis . . . . equum peroptimum regi 
tradens .. . . bid, 

* Dicit frivolum esse quod audierat de regis adventu.... 
Bakdewinum de Betun comprehendi jussit .. . . Jbid. 
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exactly resembling the dialect of the northern 
Germans, and having neither French words, 
French phraseology, nor French constructions °. 


They travelled three days and three nights with-. 


out taking food, hardly knowing whither they 
went, and entered the province called in the 
Tudesque language Ost-rik or /Est-reich, i. e. 
east country. 'This name was a last reminiscence 
of the old empire of the Franks, of which that 
country had once formed the eastern extremity ”. 
Ost-rik—or fAutriche, as the French and the 
Normans called it—was dependent on the Ger- 
manic empire, and governed by a chief bearing 
the title of here-zog, or duke ; and, unluckily, this 
duke, named Liet-pold*, was he whom Richard 
had mortally offended in Palestine by the tearing 
of his banner. His residgnce was at Vienna, on 
the Danube, where the king and his two com- 
panions arrived, exhausted by hunger and fatigue’. 

The servant ‘who spoke English, went to the city 


° Rex cum Willelmo de Stagno et quodam puero qui linguam 
Teutonicam noverat, tres dies et noctes.+++: Radulf. de Cogg. 
ap. Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XVUI. p. 72. 

P See Book II. p. 145 and following. 

4 In Latin, Leopoldus. Let, leut, leod, a people, a great num- 
ber ; and by extension, greatly, strongly : pold, bold, bald, bold. 
See Books I. and II. 

* Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XVIII. p. 72. Ms 
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of the country’. Before the traders, he made a 
great display of his gold and of his person, be- 
having too ostentatiously and courtier-like, says 
a contemporary writer. The suspicious citizens 
took him before their magistrate, to know who 
he was: he gave himself out as the servant of a 
rich trader, who was to arrive within three days ; 
and on this answer, was set at liberty". When 
he returned to the king’s lodging, he related to 
him his adventure, and advised him to depart as 
quickly as possible ; but Richard, desirous of tak- 
ing rest, remaincd some days longer*. During 
this interval, the rumour of his landing at Zara 
was spread in Austria; and duke Liet-pold, wish- 
ing at once to take revenge on the king, and to 
enrich himself by the ransom of such a prisoner, 
sent spies and armed men in every direction, in 
search of him’. They scoured the country with- 
out making any discovery ; but one day, the same 
servant who had already been once arrested, being 


* Ad escambium veniens, cum plures bizancios proferret: + + « 
Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XVIII. p. 72. 

* Cum nimis curialiter et pompaticé se haberet . . . Ibid. 

* Servientem cujusdam ditissimi mercatoris... Ibid. 

* «eee per aliquot dies requiescere cupiens ... bid. 

’ In ultionem lesionis cujusdam, magis autem Anglicanarum 
opum homo avarus sitiens. .. Ibid. p. 35. 
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at the city market, where he was buying provi- BOOK 


sions, there were observed in his girdle gloves 
richly embroidered, such as were worn with their 
court costume by the great lords of the day’. 
He was seized again ; and to facilitate his disclo- 
sures, he was put tothe torture. Pain compelled 
him to reveal all, and to point out the inn where 
king Richard was*. It was invested by the duke 
of Austria’s men-at-arms, who, surprising the 
king, obliged him to surrender; and the duke, 
with great marks of respect, had him shut up in 
a prison; where soldiers, chosen for the purpose, 
guarded him night and day with drawn swords’. 

The remark is perhaps of little importance, but 
involuntarily presents itself to the mind,—that at 
various periods the princes of Austria have sig- 
nalised themselves by the imprisonment of fo- 
reigners, illustrious either by rank or by character. 
Of this, we, in our own time, have seen more 
than one example; and have beheld in the victims 
of these acts of violence, men whose only crime 
was the having loved their country’s liberty. 


* Chirothecas domini regis sub zona secum incautius gestasse 
eves Radulf. de Cogg. ap. Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XVIII. p. 72. 

* .»«edirissimé torquent variis poenis et cruciatibus affligunt 
ee -Jbid. 

b , . - strenuis militibus custodiendum tradidit, qui dit noce 
tique, strictis ensibus, eum custodierunt. bid. ay, 
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money alone incited the duke of Austria to seize 
his person ; but it was not reserved for the duke 
only, to enrich himself with the price of this cap- 
ture. The ransom of the king of England tempt- 
ed the avarice of a more powerful man—the em- 
peror or Cesar of all Germany*; who demanded 
the prisoner from his vassal the Austrian, on pre- 
tence that it was not becoming for a duke to be 
the gaoler of a king, and that it was befitting for 
none but an emperor’. Duke Liet-pold surren- 
dered to this odd reasoning, with apparent wil- 
lingness; but not without stipulating that he 
should at least receive a certain portion of the ran- 
som‘. The king of England was then conveyed 
from Vienna to Worms, into one of the imperial 
fortresses ; and the emperor, quite joyful, sent to 
the king of France a message, which, says an his- 
torian of the time, was to the eye of that king 
more pleasing than gold or topaz’. 


“ ... occasione captivi insignis diripiendi. . . Guil. Neubrig. 
ap. Script. Rer. Fr, tom. XVIII. p. 35. 

* Allegans regem non decere teneri 4 duce, nec esse indecens 
si ab imperatoria celsitudine decus regivm teneretur... Jbid. 
p- 36. 

* Pactus competentem pro venientis commodi portionem ... 
Ibid. 


‘ Gratissimum illi super aurum et topazion.... Ibid. p. 35. 
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Philip immediately wrote to the emperor, to or 


congratulate him cordially on his prize ; and en- 
gaged him to keep it with care; because, said he, 
the world would never be at peace if such a dis- 
turber succeeded in making his escape*. He 
therefore proposed to pay a sum equal, or even 
superior, to the king of England’s ransom, if the 
emperor would give him into his custody". The 
German Cesar, according to custom, submitted 
this proposal to the assembly of the chiefs and 
bishops of the country, called in the Tudesque 
language diet—a word which originally denoted 
the people in general, but which by degrees had 
taken a more limited signification. He laid be- 
fore the diet the motives of the king of France’s 
request ; and justified the imprisonment of Rich- 
ard by the pretended crime of murder committed 
upon the marquis of Montferrat, the insult offered 
to the duke of Austria’s flag, and the truce of 
three years concluded with the enemies of the 
faith. For these misdeeds, the king of England 
ought, he said, to be declared a capital enemy to 
theempire’. The assembly decided that Richard 
should be judged by it concerning the grievances 


& Mundum componi non posse si tantus turbator emergeret. 
Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XVIII. p. 38. 

* Sibi custodiendum traderet, bid. 

' Ib p. 37. ft 
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to the king of France“. The latteg, however, did 
not wait until the judgment of the prisoner, be- 
fore he sent him word by an express message, 
that he renounced him as his vassal, defied him, 
and declared against him war to the uttermost’. 
At the same time, he made to the count of Mortain 
the same offers which he had formerly made to 
Richard to instigate him against his father. He 
promised to guarantee to John the possession of 
Normandy, Anjou, and Aquitaine ; and to aid him 
in possessing himself of the royalty of England : 
all he asked him in return was, that he would be 
his faithful ally, and marry the same Alice who 
has already been mentioned”. John, without at 
that time concluding any positive alliance with 
king Philip, began to intrigue in all the coun- 
tries subject to his brother; and, on pretence that 
Richard was either dead or ought to be consi- 
dered so, exacted the oath of fidelity from the 
public officers and governors of the fortresses and 
towns". 

The king of England was informed of these 


* Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XVII. p. 37. 

' Missis 4 latere suo viris honoratis....hominium quo sibi 
astrictus videbatur reputavit, bellumque vincto indicit .. . /did. 

™ Rog. de Hov. p. 724. 

" Asserens quod rex Angliz frater snus mortuus erat. bid. 
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manoeuvres by several Norman abbots, who ob- BOOK 


tained ,permisgjon to visit him in prison, and espe- 
cially by his old chancellor, William de Long- 
champ, the count of Mortain’s personal enemy °. 
Richard received him as a friend suffering perse- 
cution for his sake, and employed him in the 
negociations which he set on foot for his libera- 
tion. The day appointed for his judgment arriv- 
ed; and he appeared as a culprit before the Ger- 
manic diet assembled at Worms: all that was 
necessary for his acquittal on every count, was 
that he should pay one hundred thousand pounds 
of silver for his ransom, and acknowledge himself 
the emperor's vassal’. This acknowledgment of 
vassalage, which was but a mere formality, was of 
some value in the eyes of the German emperor, 
on account of his pretensions to the universal do- 
minion of the Roman Caesars, of whom he styled 
himself the heir. The feudal subjection of the 
kingdom of England to the Germanic empire, 
was of such a nature that it could not last long: 
nevertheless, the acknowledgment and declaration 
of it were made with all the pomp and ceremony 
required by the usages of the age. “ King Rich- 
ard,” says a contemporary, “ dispossessed himself 
of the kingdom, and put it in the hands of the 


° Rog. de Hov. p. 722. 
P Ibid. p. 722—4. 
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with it by his cap*; and the emppror forthwith 
restored it to him, to hold it of him in fee, on 
condition of an annual tribute of five thousand 
pounds sterling, and invested him with it by a 
double crown of gold’.” After this ceremony, 
the German emperor, chiefs, and bishops, swore 
by their souls, that the king of England should 
be set free so soon as he had paid one hundred 
thousand pounds; and from that day Richard’s 
captivity became less strict *. 

Meanwhile, the count of Mortain, pursuing his 
intrigues and manceuvres, solicited the justices of 
England, the archbishop of Rouen, and the barons 
of Normandy, to swear fidelity to him, and ac- 
knowledge him as king: most of them refused ; 
and the count, feeling himself too weak to com- 
pel them to do what he wished, went over to 
France, and concluded a formal treaty with king 
Philip'. He acknowledged himself that king’s 


1 Deposuit se de regno Angliz, et tradidit illud imperatori 
sicut universorum domino, ct investivit eum indé per pileum 
suum. Rog. de Hov. p. 722—4. 

" Sed imperator statim reddidit ei reenum Anglise tenendum 
de ipso, pro 5000 libr. sterlingorum de tributo solvendis, et in- 
vestivit eum indé per duplicem coronam deauro. Ibid. p. 724. 

* Episcopi et duces ct cactera nobilitas juraverunt in animam 
imperatoris... Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XVIL. p. 39. 

* Lod. p. 40. Rog. de Ifov. p. 724. 
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vassal and liege-man for England and all the rest Pe 
of his brothe’s states; swore to marry his sister __—_— 


Alice; and to give up to him a considerable part * 


of Normandy, Tours, Loches, Amboise, and Mont- 
richard, so soon as, by his assistance, he should 
have become king of England’. He morcover 
promised to the count of Blois, one of the king 
of France’s vassals, the towns of Lachdtre and 
Vendédme; and to conclude, he subscribed to the 
clause against Richard, which Richard himself had 
repeatedly subscribed against his father Henry IT. 
—“and if my brother Richard were to offer me 
peace, I would not accept it without the consent 
of my ally of France,—not even in case my ally 
should make peace for himself with my said bro- 
ther Richard *.” 

After the conclusion of this treaty, king Philip 
crossed the Norman frontier with a, numerous 
army : and count John scattered gold among such 
of the Gallic tribes as were still free; in order to 
engage them to second by an invasion the ma- 


" Homo suus devenit de Normannia et ceteris terris fratris 
sui... Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XVH. p. 40. Rog. de Hov. p. 
724. 

* Si autem frater meus Ricardus rex Anglorum cum rege 
Francie faceret pacem, ego sine voluntate regis Francie cum 


rege Anglise pacem facere non possum. Script. Rer. Fr. tom. 
XVII. p. 40. 
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people, oppressed by the Normans, joyfully en- 
listed its national hatred in the service of one of 
the two factions by which its enemy was torn; 
but, being incapable of great efforts out of the 
little country where it so obstinately defended its 
independence, it was of little service to king 
Richard’s adversaries. The latter, too, had but 
little success in England; which circumstance 
determined count John to remain with the king 
of France, and turn all his attention to the Nor- 
man expedition’. Though thus exempted from 
the scourge of war, England was not the happier; 
for she had to bear enormous tributes levied for 
the king’s ransom. The royal collectors went 
through the country in every direction ; and made 
every class of men contribute—clergy and laity— 
Normans and Saxons ’*. 

All the sums raised partially in the provinces, 
were brought together in London; and it had 
been calculated that the total would equal the 
amount of the ransom: but it was found that 
there was an enormous deficit, caused by the fraud 


* Annales Waverleienses. Script. Rer, Fr. tom. XVIII. p. 
190. 

* Ibid. p. 88. 

* Nulli parcentes nec ulla erat distinctio -»-- Guil, Neubrig. 
ap. Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XVIII. p. 37. 
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of the exactors’. This first levy being insuffi- BOOK 


cient, the royal officers commenced another ; using 
(say the historians) the plausible name of the 
king’s ransom to cover their shameful rapine °. 

The king had now been upwards of two years 
in prison : he was weary of his captivity ; and sent 
message after message to his officers and friends 
in England and on the continent, urging them to 
liberate him by paying his ransom *. This man, 
who had scarcely anything in the world but 
what he drew from the pockets of others, and 
whose liberty was to cost much more than that of 
a thousand other men, complained bitterly of 
being neglected by his people, and of their not 
doing for him what he himself would have done 
for any other. He expressed these complaints in 
a song composed in the Romanish tongue of the 
south—an idiom which he probably preferred to 
the less polished dialect of Normandy, Anjou, and 
France :— 

“| have many friends; but they give poorly: 


> Quod accidisse creditur per fraudem exactorum. Cuil. 
Neubrig. ap. Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XVIII. p. 37. 

© Manifestum rapinarum dedecus honesto redemptionis regi 
nomine palliant....Jbid. 

* Frequentibus commonebat mandatis ut redemptionis suz 
preetinm omnibus modis preepararent. bid. 
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been here two winters a prisoner °. 

“ Be it known to my men and my barons— 
English, Norman, Poitevin, and Gascon,—that I 
have not a companion ever so poor, whom I 
would leave in prison for the sake of money: I 
say it not reproachfully; but I am still a pri- 
soner '.” 

While the second collection for king Richard’s 
ransom was making throughout England, messen- 
gers from the emperor came to London to receive, 
as on account of the total sum, the money already 
gathered ®. They ascertained the quantity, by 
weight and by measure (says an historian of the 
time) and put their seal on the bags; which were 
conveyed as far as the territory of the empire by 
English sailors, at the king of England’s risk and 
peril’. The money came safe to the hands of the 
German Cesar; who sent a third of it to the 


* Pro n’ay d’amies, mas poure son le don, 
Ancta lur es si per ma rezenson 
Soi sai dos yvers pres. 
Poésies des Troubadours, tom. IV. p. 183. 
‘ Non ho dic mia per nulla retraison 
Mas auquor soi ie pres. Jbid. 
® Rog. de Hov. p. 733. 
" In pondere et mensurd-++periculo regis Angliae « « + Zbid, 
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ke of Austria, as his share of the prize’. BOOK 


Another diet was then assembled to decide the 
prisoner’s fate; and his liberation was fixed for 
the third week after Christmas, on condition of 
his leaving a certain number of hostages to 
guarantee the payment which still remained to 
be made“. King Richard refused nothing; and 
the emperor, delighted with his easy compliance, 
was pleased to make him a gift in return. He 
granted to him by authentic charter, to be held of 
him in fee, several provinces, which, in the style 
of his chancery, he called siennes,—as Viennois 
and part of the country called in the Romanish 
tongue Bourgogne, with the towns and territories 
of Lyon, Arles, Marseille,and Narbonne’. “Now 
the reader must know,” says a contemporary, 
“that these lands given by the emperor to the 
king, comprise five archbishoprics and thirty- 
three bishoprics : he must likewise know that the 
said emperor never exercised over them any kind 
of authority ; and that the inhabitants would never 


' »e+ecujus summee pars tertia duci Austria qui regem cap- 
tivaverat competere videbatur.... Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XVIII. 
p- 39. 

“ Rog. de Hov. p. 733. 

'.eecet Vianem et Vianais et Marsiliam et Narbonam et 
Arle-le-blanc. Ibid. 
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him ”.” 

When the king of France, and his ally count 
John, were apprised of the determination of the 
imperial diet, they trembled lest they should not 
have time to execute their designs before the king’s 
liberation; and sent messengers in great haste tothe 
emperor, to offer him seventy thousand marks of 
silver, if he would prolong Richard’s imprisonment 
but for one year ; or, if he liked it better, a thou- 
sand pounds of silver for each succeeding month 
of captivity; or a hundred and fifty thousand 
marks, that the prisoner might be placed in the 
custody of the king of France and the count’. 
The emperor, tempted by these brilliant propo- 
sals, would fain have broken his word: but this 
was opposed by the members of the diet; who, 
having sworn to keep it faithfully, made use of 
their power, and released the captive about the 
end of January 1194°. Richard could not go to 


m Et est sciendum quod supradictus imperator nunquam pre- 
dictis terris et hominibus dominari potuit, neque ipsi aliquem 
dominum ad presentationem imperatoris recipere voluerunt. 
fog. de Hov. p. 733. 

” Ibid. 

° Propter cupiditatem pecuniz quam rex Francie et comes 
Johannes ei obtulerunt... /bid. p. 734. Gual. Neubrig. ap. 
Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XVIIL p. 40. 
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France; nor to Normandy, which was then in- BOOK 
vaded by the French: it was safest for him to ae 
embark at a German port, and sail direct for : 
England : but it was then the stormy season, and 
he was obliged to wait more than a month at 
Antwerp; dnring which interval avarice, again 
spurred the soul of the Cesar : the hope of doub- 
ling his profits prevailed over the fear of displeas- 
ing chiefs less powerful than himself, and whom, 
in his quality of lord paramount, he had a thou- 
sand means of reducing to silence’. He resolved, 
therefore, to seize a second time the prisoner 
whom he had allowed to depart. But the secret 
of this treachery was not sufficiently kept; and 
one of the hostages left in the emperor's hands, | 
found means to warn the king of it. Richard 
immediately embarked in the galliot of a Norman 
trader named Alain Tranchemer; and, having 
thus escaped the men-at-arms sent to take him, 
landed in safety at the port of Sandwich’. 

He found a majority of the Norman counts and 
barons inhabiting England well disposed to his 
cause. A short time before, their great council 
or parliament had declared the count of Mortain 





P Poenituit imperatorem indulte ei gratia. Script. Rer. Fr. 

tom. XVIII. p. 41. ‘ 
1 Relaxatum ad custodiam revocare cogitabat. Ibid. 
‘ Ibid. Rog. de Hov. p. 733. 
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his lands should be seized, and his castles be- 


® sieged*. At the moment of the king’s arrival 


this order was executing ; and in all the churches 
sentences of excommunication were pronouncing 
in the,name of the archbishops and hishops, with 
bells ringing and tapers lighted, against the count 
and his adherents‘. The report of the liberation 
of Cour-de-Lion (so Richard’s flatterers sur- 
named him in the Norman tongue) put an end 
to the resistance of the garrisons which still held 
out for count John. They all surrendered, ex- 
cept that of Nottingham, which would not believe 
the news; and the king, irritated, and prompt to 
anger, marched upon that town, to lay siege to it 
in person, even before he entered London”. 

His presence at the camp before Nottingham 
was announced to the forces shut up in the place, 
by an extraordinary sound of trumpets, horns, 
clarions, and other instruments of military music ; 
but, thinking that it was only a stratagem of the 
besiegers to deceive them, they continued the 
defence*. The king swore a terrible oath against 
those who dared to resist him, and stormed the 


* Rog. de Hov. p. 735. 

t Ibid. 

" Ibid, p. 736. 

x yeeee cum sonitu tubarum et buccinarum .... Zbid. 
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town, which was taken: but the garrison retired BOOK 


into the castle, which was one of the strongest 
built by the Normans in England. Having to 
batter the walls of the castle of Nottingham with 
his pedereroes and other machines, Richard had 
a gibbet #rected, as high as a tall tree; M#pon 
which were hung, by his order, in sight of the 
garrison, some of the men-at-arms taken in the 
first agsault’. This spectacle appeared to the 
besieged to be a more certain sign of the king’s 
prese/ace than anything they had hitherto beheld; 
and “hey surrendered at discretion’. 

After his victory, king Richard, wishing for 
refreation, made a journey of pleasure into the 
layzest forest in England, extending from Not- 
tingham to the centre of the county of York, 
bver a space of several hundred miles, and called, 
by the Saxons, Szre-wode—in modern English, 
Sherwood. “He had never in his life seen these 
forests,” says a cotemporary narrator, “ and they 
pleased him extremely *.” The charm of pictu- 
resque scenery, and of the open country, especially 
to those who have been long deprived of their 


Y Furcas erigi fecit ...... Rog. de Hov. p. 736. 

* Se ponentes in misericordia regis de vita et membris et terra 
et honore ...... bid. 

* Profectus est videre forestas de Sire-wode, quas ipse nun- 
quam videiat antea, et placuerunt ei multum. bid. 
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ral attraction might be added another, which was 
quite peculiar, and perhaps yet more congenial 
to the adventurous spirit of king Richard. The 
forest of Sherwood was at that time a terror to 
the Normans: it was the habitation of the last 
remnant of the bands of armed Saxons, who, still 
denying the Conquest, voluntarily persisted in 
living out of the law of the descendants of the 
foreigner". Every where hunted, pursued, track- 
ed like wild beasts, for a hundred and thirty 
years, it was here alone that, owing to the nature 
of the country, they had been able to maintain 
themselves in numbers, and under a sort of mili- 
tary organization, which gave them a character 
more respectable than that of robbers by profes- 
sion. 

When the hero of the Norman race and the 
aristocracy of England, visited for pastime the 
forest of Sherwood, there was living in the same 
forest a man who long had been, and then was, the 
hero of the poor, the serfs, and the Anglo-Saxon 
race. “ Then,” says an old historian, “arose among 
the disinherited the famous freebooter Robert 
Hode, whom the common people are so fond of 
celebrating by games and plays; and the roman- 


» See Books V. and VI. 
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ces of whori, chaunted by the strolling ballad- BOOK 
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singers, delight them more than any others‘. 
This short passage is all that the chronicles posi- 
tively say of the most celebrated partizan chief 
among the Saxons, that distinguished himself in 
England after the famous Hereward °; and th or- 
der to find some particulars of the life of this 
extraordinary man, we must necessarily have 
recourse to the old romances and popular ballads. 
Little faith can be attached to the often con- 
tradictory facts related in these compositions ; 
the only thing which they attest indubitably is, 
the ardent friendship of the English people for 
the banditti chief whom they celebrate, and for 
his companions—for all those who, instead of 
labouring for masters, ranged the forest (as some 
of the old songs express it) in gaiety and free- 
dom‘. 

It can hardly be doubted that Robert, or more 
vulgarly, Robin Hood, was of Saxon birth: his 


©‘ In hoc tempore de exheredatis surrexit ille famosissimus 
sicarius Robertus Hode, cum ejus complicibus, de quibus stoli- 
dum vulgus hianter in comeediis festum faciunt, et super ceeteras 
romancias mimos et badanos cantitare delectantur. Fordunt 
Historia, ed. Hearne, p. 774. 

“ See Book V. p. 4. 

* We range the forest mery and free. 

Ancient Songs of Robin Hood. 
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: nion; for the clergy of England, since the Conquest, 
had been accustomed to admit in baptism no 
names but those of saints, and especially of saints 
in favour with the Normans. Hood is a Saxon 
name; and the most ancient ballads rank the 
ancestors of him who bore it in the class of the 
English peasantry’. Afterwards, when the remem- 
brance of the Conquest was weakened, the village 
pocts thought fit to deck out their favorite hero 
in the pomp of riches and greatness: they made 
him a count—or the son of a count—or at least 
the bastard grandson of a count, whose daugh- 
ter, having been seduced, fled from home, and 
was delivered in a wood. The latter supposition 
gave rise to a popular romance, full of interest 
and of graceful ideas, but unauthorised by any 
probability °. 
Whether it be true or false that Robin Hood 


 { shall you tell of a good yeman, 
His name was Robyn Hode. Ancient Song of Robin 
Hood.—Hamkins's History of Music, vol. IIL. p. 410. 
© O Willie’s large o’ limb and lith, 
And come o’ high degree ; 
And he is gane to earl Richard, 
To serve for meat and fee-+.+eee. 
Earl Richard had but ae daughter, 
Fair as a lily flower ++ ++eeeee. 
Jamieson's Popular Songs, vol. I. 
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was born, as this romance tells us, in the green nook 
wood, among flowering lilies ",—he passed his life a 


in the woods, at the head of several hundred 
archers, who were the dread of the counts, vis- 
counts, bishops, and rich abbots of England, but 
dear to the farmer, the labourer, the widow, and 
the poor. They granted peace and protection to 
whosoever was weak and oppressed ; shared with 
them who had nothing the spoils of them who 
fattened on the crop which others had sown; and, 
according to the old tradition, did good to every 
honest and laborious person’. Robin Hood was 
the stoutest heart, and the best bowman, of all 
his band; and after him was quoted Little John, 
his lieutenant, or brother-tn-arms, as the Normans 
would have called him; from whom, in danger, 
as well as in rejoicing, he never parted ; and from 
whom, in like manner, he is never seperated by 
the English ballads and proverbs‘. Tradition 
still mentions some other of his companions, as 
Mutch the miller’s son, old Scathlocke, and a 
monk, called Friar Tuck, who fought in his gown, 


» In the good green wood, 
Among the lily flower. 
* From wealthy abbots’ chest, and churches’ abundant store, 
What often times he took, he shared among the poure. 
. Robert Brunne's Chronicle, ed. Hearne. 
* Robin Hood and Little John. Camdey’s Remains, passim. 
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a They were all of merry humour, having no view 
to riches, plundering only to live, and distributing 
their superfluity among those whose ancestors 
had lost all by the plunder of the Conquest. 
Though hostile to the rich and the powerful, they 
did not kill such as fell into their hands, nor ever 
shed human blood, except in self-defence". They 
rarely assailed any but the agents of the royal 
police, and the governors of the towns or pro- 
vinces, whom the Normans called viscounts, and 
the English called sheriffs. “Bend your bows 
(said Robin Hood), and try the strings: beset 
the gallows; and cursed be he that spares the 
sheriff and the serjeant °.” 

The sheriff of Nottingham was he against 
whom Robin Hood had the oftenest to fight; and 
who pursued him the most eagerly, on foot and 
on horseback, setting a price on his head, and 
inciting his friends and companions to betray 
him ; but no man ever betrayed him; and many 


" With cowl and quarter staff ...... 
™ Ston's Annals, p. 159. 
" But bend your bows, and stroke your strings, 
Set the gallows tree about ; 
And Criste’s curse on his head, said Robin, 
That spares the sheriff and the sergeant. 
Jamieson's Popular Songs, vol, I. 
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assisted him in retreating from the danger into 
which his boldness frequently led him. A poor 
woman once said to him, “I would rather die 
than not do my utmost to save thee ; for who has 
fed and clothed me and my children, but thou and 
Little John °?” 

The surprising adventures of this robber-chief 
of the twelfth century, his victories over the men 
of foreign race, his stratagems and escapes, were 
long the only stock of national history that a man 
of the people in England transmitted to his sohs, 
after receiving it from his forefathers. The popu- 
lar imagination attached to Robin Hood every 
qualification, and every virtue, of the middle 
ages. He is reputed to have been as devout at 
church, as he was brave in fight; and it was said 
of him, that when he had once entered to hear 
the service, whatsoever danger might occur, he 
never went away until it was finished’. This 
devotional scruple once exposed him to be taken 
by the sheriff and his men-at-arms; but still he 
found means to make a resistance: and the old 
history even tells us—though a little suspected 
of exaggeration—that on this occasion Robin took 


° The Life of Robin Hood. 

P De quo quedam commendabilia recitantur ...... missam 
devotissimé audiret, nec aliqua necessitate volebat interrumpere 
officium. Fordunt Hist. p. 774. 
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BOOK the sheriff. On this theme, the English ballad- 
'_ singers of the fourteenth or fifteenth century, 
* composed a long ballad ; a few lines of which are 
worthy to be quoted—if only as an instance of 
the lively and animated colouring which the peo- 
ple give to their literature, in those times and 
places in which they possess any, and do not em- 
ploy all their wits in grotesquely parodying that 

of courts or academies. 


In summer, when the shaws be sheyn, 
And leves be large and long, 

Hit is full mery in fayre forest, 
To hear the fowly’s song ; 


To se the dere draw to the le, 
And leve ther hillis hee, 

And shadow hem in the leves greene, 
Under the greenwood-tree. 


Hit befel on Whitsontyde, 
Erly in a May morning ; 

The sun up feyre can spring that day, 
And the birddes mery can sing. 


This is a mery morning said Littill John, 
By him that dyed on tree; 

And more mery man than I am one, 
Was not in Cristante. 


9 Forduni Hist. p. 774. 
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Pluk up thy hert, my dere mayster, '  BpooK 
Littill John can say, KA. 
And think it is a full fayre time, 

In a morning of May. 





The on thing greves me, sayd Robyn, 
And does my hert mych woe, 

That I may not, no solemn day, 
To mas ne matyns go. 


Hit is a fourtnet and more, sayd Robyn, 
Syn I my Savor see 


With the myght of mylde Mary. 


Then Robyn goes to Notingham ; 
He goes into St. Mary’s chyrche, 
And knelyd before the rode... .* 


Not only was Robin Hood renowned for his 
devotion to the saints and to holidays: he him- 
self had his annual festival day; and on that day, 
kept religiously by the inhabitants of the hamlets 
and small towns of England, none were permitted 
to employ themselves in any thing but play and 
pleasure. In the fifteenth century this custom 
was still observed: and the descendants of the 
Saxons, and of the Normans, shared these popu- 
lar diversions in common, without reflecting that * 


* Jameson's Popular Songs, vol. Il. 
VOL. III. R 
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their forefathers. On that day, the churches, as 
well as the shops, were deserted: no saint, no 
preacher, prevailed against Robin Hood; and they 
lasted even after the Reformation had lent a new 
stimulus to religious zeal in England. This fact 
is attested by a Church of England bishop of the 
sixteenth century, the celebrated and venerable 
Latimer’. In one of his pastoral rounds, he 
arrived in the evening at a town near London, 
and gave notice that he should preach the next 
day, because it was a holiday. “ When I came 
there,” says he, “the churche’s door was fast 
locked: I tarried there half an hour and more, 
and at last the key was found, and one of the 
parishioners comes to me and sayes : ‘ Syr, this is 
a busye day with us; we cannot hear you; it is 
Robin Hood’s day: the parish are gone abroad 
to gather for Robm Hood‘’” The bishop had 
clothed himself in his ecclesiastical habit ; he was 
obliged to take it off, and go forward on his way, 
leaving the place to the archers, dressed in green, 
who were enacting, in a shady spot, the parts of 
Robin Hood, Little John, and all the band ". 


* Gilpin’s Life of Latimer, p. 122. 

‘ Sermon VI. before King Edward VI, — Gilpin’s Life of 
Latimer, vol. IIT. p. 410. 

“ To give place to Robin Hood’s men. Ibid. 
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Traces of this long recollection—in which was 
Sunk, in the breasts of the English people, even 
the memory of the Norman invasion—are, at this 
day, still existing: there is, in the province of 
York, at the mouth of a small river, a bay, which, 
in all the modern maps, bears the name of Robin 
Hood *; and in the same province, near Ponte- 
fract, there was shewn to travellers, a short time 
since, a spring of clear fresh water, which was 
called Robin Hood's Well’, and of which they 
were invited to drink, in honour of the famous 
archer. During the whole of the seventeenth 
century, the old ballads of Robin Hood, printed 
in gothic characters ’—a sort of printing for which 
the English common people had a singular affec- 
tion—circulated in the villages, where they were 
hawked about by men who sang them and taught 
their tunes to the purchasers*. Several complete 
collections were made, for the use of readers in 
towns ; and one of these compilations bore the 
elegant title of Robin Hood’s Garland’. These 
collections are now become scarce. The disdain 
of the last century for every thing ancient, caused 


* Robin Hood’s Bay. 

¥ Evelin’s Diary. It still bears the same title. TRANSLATOR. 
* Black letter. 

* Hankins’s History of Music, tom. Ill. p. 412, Hearne, 

» Ibid. 
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ballads of Robin Hood as are still surviving, are 
found scattered among old pieces of poetry, ga- 
thered together in still later times‘, since the taste 
for these simple compositions began to revive. 
None of the ballads now existing relates the 
death of Robin Hood. The vulgar tradition is, 
that he perished by assassination, In a nunnery, 
whither, feeling ill, he had gone to seek assis- 
tance. He was to be bled; and the nun who 
could perform this operation, having accidentally 
recognised him, did it in such a manner that it 
caused his death‘. This account, the truth of 
which can neither be affirmed nor contested, is 
quite conformable to the manners of the twelfth 
century. At that time, in the rich monasteries, 
many women employed themselves in studying 
medicine, and compounding remedies, which they 
offered gratuitously to the poor. Besides, in 
England, since the Conquest, the abbesses, and 
the greater part of the nuns, were of Norman 
extraction, as is proved by their statutes, drawn 
up in old French‘; which circumstance, perhaps, 


* Percy’s Relics of Ancient Poetry, Ellis’s Metrical Romances, 
Jamiesan’s Popular Songs, &c. 

¢ Percy’s Relics of Anctent Poetry, vol. I. 

© Matk. Par. in notis ad calcem hbri, p, 169. Regule moni- 
alium B. Maric de Sothwelle. 
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éxplains how it was that the chief of Saxon ban- BOOK 


ditti, whom the royal ordinances had placed out 
of the law, found mortal enemies in the asylum 
whither he had gone to seek assistance. After 
his death, the troop of which he was the leader 
and the soul, dispersed : aud his faithful compa- 
nion Little John, despairing of making a stand 
in England, and impelled by the desire of conti- 
nuing the war against the Normans, went to Ire- 
Jand, and engaged in the revolts of the natives 
of that country. Thus was dissolved the last 
band of English robbers that has had, in any way, 
a political object and character, and has thereby 
deserved a mention in history. 

Between the refugees of the camp of Ely, and 
the men of Sherwood,—between Hereward and 
Robin Hood,—there had been, especially in the 
north of England, a succession of partisan chiefs 
and outlaws, who, like them, were not without 
celebrity, but of whom too little is known for 
them to be considered as historical personages. 
The names of some of them—as Adam Bel, 
Clym of the Clough (or Clement of the valley), 
and William of Cloudesly—were long retained in 
the popular memory. The adventures of these 
three men, who can no more be separated from 
one another than Robin Hood and Little John, 


‘ Hanmer’s Chron. p. 338.—Amient Irish Histories. 
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the fifteenth century, and divided into three parts 


or cantos*. There is not much faith to be at- 
tached to the particulars it contains ; but we find 
in it many original traits, capable of communi- 
cating more forcibly to the reader the idea which 
the population of English race had formed of the 
moral character of those men who, after the Con- 
quest, chose rather to be banditti than slaves, and 
embraced the same way of life in England as the 
klephtes in modern Greece ". 

Adam Bel, Clement of the valley, and William 
of Cloudesly, were, it appears, natives of the pro- 
vince of Cumberland. Having all three offended 
against the laws of the chase, they were put out 
of the Norman law, and obliged to fly for their 
lives'. United by the same fate, they swore fra- 
ternity, according to the formula of the age, and 
went away together, to inhabit the forest of Ingle- 


® Percy's Relics, vol. I. p. 143. Ancient Popular Songs, p. 5. 


" K\egrnc, in modern as in ancient Greek, signifies robber. 
Before the national insurrection, it was the appellation given to 
the Greeks of the mountains, who lived in freedom, and at war 
with the Turkish government. Kolokotronis, Nikitas, Odys- 
seus, and Botsaris, were klephtes. See the collection of the 
popular songs of modern Greece, published by C. Fauriel. 

' They were outlawed for venyson, 

These yemen everichone: «+++ Ancient Popular Songs, p. 6. 
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wood, called, in the old romance, Englyshe-wood, BOOK 


between Carlile and Penrith‘. Adam and Clement 
were not married; but William had a wife and 
children, from whom he was soon weary of being 
absent; and he one day said to his two com- 
panions, that he would go to Carlile and visit his 
wife and children. “Brother,” said they, “ we 
advise you not to go; for, if the justice take you, 
you are a dead man'.” In spite of this counsel, 
William departed, and arrived at night in the 
town: but, being recognized by an old woman to 
whom he had done good, he was informed of to 
the judge and the sheriff; who beset his house, 
took him, and, rejoiced at the capture, had a 
new gallows erected in the market-place, on which 
to hang him”. Luckily, a little boy, the swine- 
herd of the town, who, while tending his hogs in 
the wood, had often seen William, and received 
from him alms and food, ran to apprise Adam and 
Clement of the fate of their adopted brother ”. 
The hazardous enterprise in which they both en- 


« They swore them brethren upon a day, 
To Englysshe Wood for to gone. Ancient Popular Songs, 
p- 6. 

' If the justice mai you take, 

Your life were at an ende. bid. 
™ One vow that I make, sayde the sherife,----.. 

A payre of new galowes shall I for the make. /bid. 
» Ibid. 
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great feeling and animation by the old popular 
poet, who paints with frank simplicity the devo- 
tion of these three men to one another. “ This 
day,” said William, “let us live or die together. 
If ever you have need of me, as I now have of 
you, you shall find me as I find you to-day °.” 

In the conflict which terminates in this unhoped- 
for deliverance, the three brethren-in-arms make, 
by themselves, a great slaughter of the ministers 
of justice and the royal officers of Carlile. They 
kill the sheriff, the judge, and the porter of the 


town gate: 


Many a man to the ground they thrue, 


Many a woman said alas?! 


These numerous murders are detailed, in the 
romance, in a tone of joy and bitter pleasantry ; 
the author testifying very little friendship for the 
agents of the royal: authority. However, he 
makes his three heroes conclude, as the nation 


° Wyllyam saide to his brethren two, 
Thys daye let us lyve and dye ; 
If ever you have nede as I have now, 
The same shall you fynde by me. Ancient Popular 
Songs, p. 17. 
® Ibid. p. 17, 18. 
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itself had concluded, by growing tired of resist- BOOR 


ance, and compromising with the enemy. They 
go to the king’s residence in London, and ask hin 
for a charter of peace. But even while perform- 
ing this act of weakness and submission, they still 
retain their old character of wild unbending free- 
dom. They enter the palace without speaking to 
any one, cross the court, and advance into the 
hall, giving heed to no one, nor saying who they 
are, or what they want‘. 

If Robin Hood was the last chief of Anglo- 
Saxon banditti, or outlaws, that enjoyed a real 
popular celebrity, this is no reason for believing 
that after him no man of the same race ever more 
embraced the same kind of life, in the same spirit, 
the spirit of political hostility to the government 
exercised by the men of foreign race and lan- 
guage. The national struggle must still have 
been protracted under the form of plunder and 
robbery; and the ideas of a free man, and an ene- 
my to the law, have long remained associated. 
But this had its termination ; and in proportion 
as the period of the Conquest became more re- 


1 Of no man wold they aske no leave, 
But boldly went in therat ; 
They preced prestly into the hall, 
Of no man had they dreade ....+... Ancient Popular 
Songs, p. 22. : 
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growing accustomed to the yoke, became attached 


by habit to that which they had tolerated from 
despair,—plunder gradually lost its patriotic sanc- 
tion, and re-descended to its natural level, that of 
an infamous profession. Thenceforward the con- 
dition of bandit in the forests of England—though 
no less perilous—though requiring no less indi- 
vidual courage and address—produced no more 
heroes. Only there remained in the opinion of 
the inferior classes, a great indulgence for infrac- 
tions of the laws of the chase, and a marked 
sympathy for such as, either from necessity or 
from pride, set those laws of the Conquest at 
defiance. The life of the adventurous game- 
stealer, and the forest life in general, are celebra- 
ted with fervour in a multitude of songs and 
poetical pieces, of which some are quite recent. 
In these, independence is constantly named among 
the pleasures enjoyed in the green woods", where 
there is no enemy but winter and the storm ’*,— 
where the heart is gay the whole day long, and 
light as the leaf on the tree‘. 


" Under the green woof tree ...in the good green wood.... 
Popular Songs, passim. 

* But winter and rough weather. Shakespeare, As You Like It. 

' Merry and free, ..... as happy as the day is long .... as 
hight as leaf on lynde «+++-+- Popular Songs. 
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King Richard, having returned to London, goox 
caused himself to be crowned a second time, with *! 
ceremonies which have been exactly reproduced 1194. 


in our own day. So long is the duration of cus- 
toms, useless, expensive, and insulting to the 
greater number"! After the celebration of this 
second coronation, the king of England annulled 
at one blow all the sales of domains which he had 
voluntarily made before his departure for the cru- 
sade, pretending that they were merely loans, 
which the receivers were bound to restore to him *. 
In vain did those who had honestly acquired 
them, bring forward the deeds, signed with the 
great royal seal: all (says a contemporary) was 
unavailing ; and the king, clothing this manifest 
expropriation in the form of mildness, said to 
them’ :—“ What pretence have you for keeping 
in your hands that which is ours? Have you not 
completely reimbursed yourselves for your advan- 
ces, by the revenues of our possessions’? If so, 
you know that it is a sin to practise usury towards 
the King, and that we have a bull from the Pope, 


" Rog. de How. p. 737. 

* Sub nomine repetiit commodati «++-+++-« Script. Rer. Fr. 
tom. XVIII. p. 45. 

¥ Astu tamen mollis loquebatur------ Thid. 

« Si vos sortem vestram de fructibus rerum nostrarum jam 
percepistis, e4 contenti esse debetis. /bid. 
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forbidding you so to do, on pain of anathema’. 
If, after reckoning what you have paid and what 
you have received, there justly remains any ba- 
lance in your favour, we will supply the deficit 
from our treasury, and so leave you no cause of 
complaint °.” 

No one had courage to present an aecount, and 
the whole was returned to the king, without 
indemnification ®. Thus he resumed possession 
of the castles, towns, governments, and domains, 
which he had alienated. And such was the 
first benefit experienced by the Norman race in 
England from the return of its chief; without 
whom his flatterers asserted that it could no more 
live than the body without the head*. As for the 
English race, after being weighed down by taxes 
for the deliverance of the king, they were addi- 
tionally burdened for that of the hostages whom 
the king had left in Germany, and for the cost of 
the war which it was necessary to sustain against 
the king of France *. 

* Rescriptum apostolicee sedis quo prohibemini regi proprio 
foeneraris+seeses Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XVIII. p. 43. 


* Supplebo de proprio omnem amputam occasionem retenti- 
onis ... .. Ibid. 


¢ Illi metuentes ...... universa resignarunt. Ibid. 
4 Rog. de Hov. ” 
¢ Pro liberandis obsidibus ...... sive etiam in sumptus' bel- 


licos. Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XVIII. p. 43. 
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Jé was not in Normandy alone that Philip BOOK 
threatened to annihilate his rival’s power : he had a 


once more formed a league with the barons of 
the north of Aquitaine. He had promised them 
succour and maintenance, as the old histories ex- 
press it‘; and they, encouraged by his promises, 
rather than by his effective assistance, had again at- 
tempted to establish their independence, in oppo- 
sition to the power of the Anjouan®. It was the 
passion of nationality, and the desire of being 
subject to none of the neighbouring kings—to no 
man who was not of their own race and language— 
which had impelled them to conclude this alliance 
with king Philip. But he, wholly unconcerned 
about their patriotic affections, had quite different 
views respecting them ; he aspired to extending 
his authority over the southern Gaulish provinces, 
so as to become king of Gaul, instead of being 
merely king of France. Following the example 
of the Germanic chancery, which attributed to 
every living emperor the real possession of all 
the territories which his predecessors had ruled, 
and afterwards lost,—the king of France and his 


f .e++ os per lo mantenemen qu’el reis de Franga lor avia fait 
agazia. Poésies des Troypadours.—Raynouard’s Collection, tom. 
V. p. 96. 

& Thad. 
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as rebels, and extended in idea the bounds of their 
legitimate dominion as far as the Pyrenees, where 
it was believed that Charlemagne had set up a 
cross, to be the perpetual limit between France 
and Spain". “Unto there,” said a poet of the 
time, who wished to flatter Philip, “art thou 
bound to plant thy tents, and enlarge thy states, 
that thou mayst possess in full the dominions of 
thy ancestors’, that the stranger may no longer 
occupy aught within our frontiers, but the white 
dragon and his venomous brood be extirpated 
from our gardens, as the British prophet has pro- 
mised us *.” 

Thus the patriotic predictions made by the old 
Cambrian bards to raise the courage of their poor 
invaded nation, passed, after more than five hun- 


dred years, for prophecies in favour of the French 


Bae Cum juris apostata nostri 





Succumbet virtus, tibi cum Xantone Niortus 
In Pyreneo figes tentoria monte ........ Guil. Britonis 
Carmen ap. Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XVII. p. 285. 
' Dilatare tuos fines hic usque teneris, 
Jus patrim ut teneas, nullo mediante, tuorum. Ibid. 
* Eradicato de nostris funditis hortis, 
Serpentis nivei toto cum stirpe veneno, 
Ut Britonis tibi promittunt preesagia vatis. Ibid. p. 286. 
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against the Normans, then oppressing the Cam- th 
brian nation’. Doubtless, this is a sufficiently 


striking instance of human oddity; but another 
and no less striking one is, that the same provin- 
ces which the king of France asserted to belong 
to him in consequence of the rights of Charle- 
magne, were also considered by the emperor of 
the Germans as siennes, through the rights of the 
same man, who enjoyed the singular privilege of 
being regarded at once as a Frenchman and as a 
German. The cession of lands recently made by 
the German Cesar to king Richard, was owing to 
this opinion. Besides all Provence and a part of 
Burgundy, the imperial liberality had moreover 
(according to the ancient historians) granted him 
the right of perpetual sovereignty over the count 
of Toulouse, whom, at the same time, the king of 
France called his vassal, and who in reality en- 
joyed full independence as chief of a free ter- 
ritory ™. 

When on the point of going to war with the 
king of France, Richard wished to re-ingratiate 
himself in public opinion, by exculpating himself 
in a signal manner from the reproach of murder 


' See Book I. p. 91. 

™ Preetered imperator dedit regi Anglizw, et chart4 sud con- 
firmavit, homagium comitis de So. Aigidio. Rog. de Hoved. 
p. 733. 
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which purpose he produced a pretended auto- 
graph letter from the Old Man of the Mountain, 
written in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin characters, 
and containing the following passages ":— 

“To Leopold, duke of Austria, and every 
prince and people of the Christian faith, greeting. 


‘Seeing that several kings in the country beyond 


sea impute the death of the marquis to Richard, 
king and lord of England; I swear, by the God 
wha reigns eternally, and by the law which we 
observe, that Richard had no part in that mur- 
der’. .. . Be it known to you, that we have 
given these presents at our house and castle of 
Messiac, in the middle of September, and have 
sealed them with our seal, in the year after Alex- 
ander 1505 °.” 

This curious despatch was officially published by 
William de Longchamp, again become chancellor 
of England, and sent to foreign princes, and to 
the monks who were known to be employed in 


" Scripta litteris Hebraicis, Greecis, et Latinis. Script. Rer 
Fy. tom. XVIII. p. 48. 

® Juro per Deum qui in zternum regnat, et per legem quam 
tenemuseeeee+ Jbid. tom. XVII. p. 650. 

P Et sciatis quod litteras istas fecimus in domo nostri ad 
castrum nostrum Messiac in dimidio Septembris et cum sigillo 


nostro sigillavimus, anno ab Alexandro M.D.V. bid. 
1Q 
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compiling the chronicles of the time’. Its mani- BOOK 


fest falsehood was not remarked, in an age when 
historical criticism, and the knowledge of oriental 
manners, were but very little diffused in Europe. 
It even appears to have weakened the moral effect 
of the king of France’s imputations among his 
own vassals, and encouraged the vassals of the 
king of England to fight better in a cause which 
they believed to be the good one; for there was 
then much superstition about this matter. From 
the moment that the two kings met in Normandy, 
the French king’s army, which, until then, had 
uniformly been advancing, began to retreat". 
Count John lost all courage, so soon as he found 
that victory was uncertain; and resolved to quit 
his allies on a sudden, and ask pardon of his bro- 
ther. The better to obtain it, he shamefully be- 
trayed the French chiefs, many of whom he 
caused to be arrested and butchered by surprise’. 


Notwithstanding his great demonstrations of re- . 


pentance and amity, Richard, remembering that 
he himself had repeatedly made similar ones to 
his father Henry II., granted him no confidence ; 
and (to use the words of the historians of the 


4 Script. Rer. Franc, tom. XVII, p. 650. 
t Rog. de Hov. p. 740-42. 
* Ibid. p. 750. 
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King Philip, repulsed successively from all the 


119g towns of Normandy which he had occupied, was 


soon forced to conclude a peace, which permitted 
Richard to transport his forces to the south, 
against the insurgent barons of Aquitaine’. At 
their head were the viscount of Limoges and the 
count of Perigord, whom Richard summoned to 
surrender their castles. “We hold thy threats 
as nothing,” answered they: “thou art come back 
much too proud; but we will make thee humble, 
frank, and courteous, in spite of thyself; and 
chastise thee by waging war against thee*.” For 
this disdainful reply to prove any thing more than 
a mere boast, it was necessary that the peace 
between the two kings should again be broken; 
for the insurgents were quite incapable of resist- 
ing Richard’s forces while Philip did not occupy 
at least a portion of them. It was the famous 
Bertrand de Boru who, still pursuing his old line 
of political conduct, employed himself in rekin- 


* Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XVII. 

* Choix de Poésies Originales des Troubadours, publié par 
Raynouard, tom. V. p. 96. 

* .».e. quel erat vengatz trop branse trop orgoillos, et que 
ill, mal son grat, lo farian franc e cortes et humil, e que ill lo 
castiarian guerreian ++ «+ «eJbid, 
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dling the war between the two enemies of his BOOK 


country. By his secret igtrigues and satirical 
verses, he determined the king of France to vio- 
late the truce which he had just sworn; and now 
Saintonge, instead of Normandy, became the field 
of battle. The first meeting of the two kings at 
the head of their armies, took place near Niort. 
They were separated only by a small river, on 
each bank of which they had pitched their camp ’. 
The king of France had with him Frenchmen, 
Burgundians, Champenois, Flemings and Berri- 
chons; and the king of England, Normans, Eng- 
lishmen, and Anjouans, with men of Touraine, 
Maine, and Saintonge’. 

While the two hostile forces were thus in pre- 
sence of each other, both sides armed several 
times, in order to engage; but there were con- 
stantly going from one camp to the other, arch- 
bishops, bishops, abbots, and monks, who had 
‘come together to labour for the restoration of 
peace, entreating the kings to defer the combat, 
and proposing to them such arrangements as 
should terminate the war*. King Philip was the 

Y Et era sobre Ja riba d’un flum que a nom Gaura loquals 
passa al‘pede Niort. Poésies des Troubadours, tom. V. p. 92. 

7 Ibid. 

* Ma arcivesque et evesque et abat et home d’orde, que cer- 
cevan patz, eran en miech, que defendian que la batailla non 


era. Ibid. 
s 2 
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XI _bitant in his demands: he would fight, unless 
Richard took the oath of vassalage to him for 
Normandy, Guienne, and Poitou. These were 
his last words: and he had no sooner uttered 
them, than Richard mounted his horse, put on his 
helmet, ordered his men to advance, the trumpets 
to be sounded, and his banner unfurled, to pass 
the water’. “Now,” says an old account in the 
Provencal tongue, “he derived all this confidence 
from the Champenois having secretly promised 
him that they would not close with his forces, 
because of the great quantity of esterlins which 

he had scattered among them ‘.” 

‘On the other side, king Philip and all his men 
mounted and put on all their armour; excepting 
only the Champenois, who did not put on their 
helmets *, This was the signal of their defection ; 
and the king of France, not expecting it, was 
alarmed. This alarm changed all his anterior 
dispositions; and, sending immediately for the 
bishops and the clergy, who had before solicited 


» Si montet en destrer, e mes |’elm en la testa, e fai sonar las 
trombas, et fai desserrar los sieus confanos en contra l’aiga, per 
passar outra. Poésies des Troub. tom. V. p. 92, 

© »»+++ per la gran cantitat dels esterlins que avia semenatz 
entre lox. Ibid, 

* Que non meteron elmes en testa, Ibid. 
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him in vain, he prayed them to go to Richard, BOOK 
and tell him that he would déclare him acquitted ies 


of all vassalage, if he would make peace*. The 
king of England was already in full march, when 
the prelates and monks came and met him, carry- 
ing crosses in their arms, weeping, and conjuring 
him to take pity on so many brave men on either 
side, who must perish if the battle took place‘. 
They promised that they would make the king 
of France grant him everything, and prevail 
upon him to retire immediately into his own ter- 
ritories. Peace was made: the two kings swore 
a truce of ten years, and dismissed their troops ; 
choosing (says the old account) to occupy them- 
selves no longer in warfare, but only in hunting, 
sporting, and wronging their own men °. 

The mischief which king Philip could do to his 
Frenchmen, was but little in comparison with that 
which Richard then did to the Aquitanians, and 
especially to those who had lately risen against 
him. “ This peace afflicted them greatly,” says 
the same narrator ; “ especially Bertrand de Boru, 


¢ El fon avilitz et espavantatz. Poésies des T'roubadours. 
tom. V. p. 92, 

Et li saint home vengron ab las crotz en bratz en contra lo 
Rei Richart, ploran qu’el aques pietat de tanta bona gen que tuit 
eron a morir eee ++ Ibid. p. 93. * 


Bas Teas et eu far tort a lor baros. bid. 


1 
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else ; for nothing pleased him more than war, and 
especially war between the two kings*.” He 
again had recourse to his wonted expedient— 
biting satires against the more irritable of the two 
rivals. He put in circulation pieces of verse, in 
which he said that the French and the Burgun- 
dians had bartered honour for sloth; and that king 
Philip had been eager for war until he armed him- 
self, but that he had no sooner taken up arms than 
he lost all courage’. And the other barons of 
Poitou and Limousin, the same who had made 
war upon king Richard with so little success, now 
rivalled one another in exciting him to take the 
field once more against the king of France, pro- 
mising that they would all assist him. Richard 
believed them; and, abruptly recommencing hos- 
tilities, began to ravage the French provinces 
adjacent to his own *. 


~~ 


» En Bertrans de Boru si fé plus irat que negus dels autres, 
per so car non se delectava mais en guerra -+++++ e mais en la 
guerra dels dos reis. Poésies, tom. V. p. 93. 

‘ Ben au camjat honor per avoleza 

Segon qu’auz dir, Berguonhon e Francez. 
Ibid. tom. IV. p. 170. 

« Tuit li baron de Peitieus e de Limosin en foron molt alegre 
ceoeeeee Lo reis Richartz comenset far tortz e desmesuras en 
las terras del rei de Fransa. Ibid. tom. V. p. 94. 
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Philip, who would perhaps have been the first st 
to begin the war, had he been first ready, com-____ 
plained of this violation of the truce which had 
been sworn, and applied to the bishops under 
whose auspices and guarantee it had been con- 
cluded. They mediated again ; and obtained from 
the king of England that a diplomatic conference 
should be held on the frontiers of Berry and Tou- 
raine. But the two kings, unable to come to any 
agreement, fell to ill language; and he of Eng- 
land gave the other the lie to his face, and called 
him a vile recreant'. “At which Bertrand de 
Boru was much rejoiced,” says his ancient biogra- 
pher; “and he wrote a sirvente, in which he 
spurs on the king of France to begin the war 
with fire and sword, and reproaches him with 
being fonder of peace than a monk™. But for 
nothing that Bertrand de Boru could say to king 
Philip, in sirventes or in couplets, reminding him 
of the wrong and the disgrace which were said 
and done to him, would he war against king Rich- 





' Si qu’en Richartz lo desmenti e’l clamet vil recrezen. Poésies, 
tom. V. p. 95. 
= Guerra ses fuec e ses sanc 
Di rei o de gran podesta, 
Qu’us coms laidis ni desmenta......Jbid. tom. IV. p. 178. 
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him, took, plundered, and burned his towns and 
cities; which greatly rejoiced all the barons who 
were displeased at the peace: and Bertrand de 
Boru wrote another sirvente, to confirm king 
Richard in his purpose °.” 

This destiny of Aquitaine—to be incessantly 
bandied between two foreign powers, alike ene- 
mies to its independence, yet by turns its allies, 
according to the hostility which divided them— 
this destiny, which at a later period was that of 
Italy—then lay upon the whole of southern Gaul, 
including the mountainous country called in the 
Romanish tongue of the south Alvernhe, and in 
that of the north Auvergne. This country, after 
energetically resisting the invasion by the Franks?, 
being conquered by them like the rest of the 
Gaulish territories, was for the moment swallowed 
up in their conquest ; it had then recovered its 
national freedom, under the indolent kings who 


" Auc mais per re qu’en Bertrans de Boru disses en coblas ni 
en sirventes al rei Felip, ni per recordamen de tort ni d’aunimen 
que ill fos ditz ni faitz, no vole guerreiar lo rei Richart. bid. 
tom. V. p. 95. 

° Don tuich li baron a cui desplasia la patz, foron molt alegre, 
en Bertrans de Boru, sitost com el auzi qu’en Richartz era sail- 
lis a la guerra, el fetz aquel sirvente que comensa. .. . Ibid. p. 96. 

¥ See Book I. p. 41. 
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succeeded Lot-wig; then, being devastated and BOOK 


retaken by the sons of Pippin, it had become a 
province of the extensive empire which they 
founded. Finally, the dismemberment and total 
destruction of that empire, had freed it a second 
time: so that in the twelfth century, the people 
of Auvergne were governed as freely as the exist- 
ing state of social science would allow, by chiefs 
of their own race and language; who took the 
title of count, and were also called dauphins (dol- 
phins)—from their fancy of putting the figure of 
that fish on their banners and escutcheons. 

The dauphin of Auvergne acknowledged as his 
sovereigns the dukes of Aquitaine—perhaps from 
some lingering recollection of the government of 
the Romans, and the subordination of the local 
magistrates of the empire to the provincial magis- 
trates‘. As duke of Aquitaine, the king of Eng- 
land had received his oath of vassalage according 
to ancient custom; nor did the dauphin evince 
any repugnance to rendering this duty of submis- 
sion—purely nominal. But it happened that, 
after burning, to but little purpose, the king of 
France’s towns, Richard, weary of the war, and 
wishing to make a truce more lasting than the 


i 


1 Lo dalfins d’Alvernhe: + +«Vies des Troubadours, tom. V. p- 
124. 
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him the sovereignty of Auvergne for other poli- 
tical advantages". This proposal was accepted : 
and the king of England engaged to guarantee to 
the other king the cession which he made to him 
—that is, to assist him with his forces against the 
discontent of the men of the country. This dis- 
content was speedily manifested: for the Auver- 
gnats wished not to have the king of France for 
their sovereign; first, because they had never 
stood in a similar relation to him ; and next, (says 
an old account,) because he was avaricious, a 
bad lord, and their too near neighbour *. So soon 
as he sent his officers to receive the homage of 
the count of Auvergne, who at first dared not re- 
fuse it, his first care was, to purchase one of the 
strongest castles in the country, in order to gar- 
rison it ; and shortly after, on slight pretences, he 
took from the count the town of Issoire; thus 
preparing the way for the conquest of the whole 
country, which he hoped to achieve without a 
war *. 

Richard perceived the king of France's designs, 
but did nothing to arrest their progress; foresee- 


* Poesies des Troubadours, tom. V. p. 431. 

* Per so qu’el reis de Fransa lor eva trop vezis....e sabian 
quel era avare e de mala seingnoria+ ++ Jbid. 

* ....e tole usoir al Dalfin.... fbid. 
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ing that Auvergne would one day become tired ; BOOK 


and speculating on the national hatred which was 
accumulating against the new lord,—not only to 
resume the seigniory over it, but also to draw suc- 
cours from it in the first war that he should un- 
dertake against his rival in ambition. When he 
thought proper to break the truce, he sent word 
to the dauphin thus: “ I know what great wrongs 
the king of France does to you, and to your coun- 
try; and if you will lend me your aid by revolt- 
ing, I will support you, and give you all the 
horsemen, bow-men, and money, you shall de- 
sire’.” The count of Auvergne, believing these 
promises, proclaimed the ban of national insur- 
rection in his province, and began a war against 
king Philip*. But Richard no sooner saw the 
struggle commenced, than he did to the Auverg- 
nats, as Philip's father Louis had done to the 
Poitevins: he made another truce with the king 
of France ; and went over to England, without at 
all concerning himself about what might become 
of the dauphin and the country of Auvergne. The 
French army entered that country; and (as the 
ancient chronicle expresses it) put all to fire and 


“Se il li volion valer e revelar se contra i} rei de Fransa, ¢ 
lor daria cavaliers e balestiers e deniers a lor comendemen. 
Poésies, tom. V. p. 431. 


- e sailliron a la guerra contra lo rei de Fransa. Ibid. 
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BOOK sword, seizing all the fortified towns and the best 
Lae. of the castles’. The dauphin, feeling that it was 
impossible for him to resist his enemy alone, con- 
- cluded a suspension of hostilities ; during which 
he sent his cousin count Guy, and ten of his 
knights, to England, to remind king Richard of his 
promises. Richard gave count Guy and his com- 
panions a bad reception; and let them depart 
without giving them either men, arms, or money’. 
Sad and ashamed at finding themselves deceiv- 
ed, and compelled to yield to their ill fate, the 
Auvergnats made peace with the king of France, 
by acknowledging his sovereignty over them, and 
taking fresh oaths of homage to him*. Shortly 
after, the truce between the two kings expired ; 
and Philip immediately recommenced the war 
with fire and sword against the inhabitants of his 
rival’s territories’. At this news, Richard passed 
the sea; and he had no sooner set his foot in 
Gaul, than he impudently sent a message to the 
dauphin of Auvergne and count Guy, to tell them 
that since the truce was now ended between him- 
self and the king of France, it behoved them, 


Y E mes a fuec et a flama tota la terra. Poésies, tom. V. p. 431. 

* El recep mal, e mal l’ouret, et no ill donnet ni cavallier, ni 
sirven, ni balestier, ni aver. bid. 

* Ibid. p. 432. 


> La treva del rei de Fransa ec d’en Richard si fo fenida. bid. 
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as loyal allies, to’come to his aid, and make BOOK 


war for him’. But they did not allow them- 
selves to be deceived a second time: they re- 
mained at peace with king Philip; and Richard, 
in revenge, composed some satirical couplets in 
the Provencal tongue, in which he said that after 
swearing alliance to him, the dauphin forsook him 
when in peril*. The dauphin did not shrink ; but 
answered the king’s verses by others, in which 
there was more truth, more pride, and more ho- 
nour. “ King,” said he, “ since you sing of me, 
you have found one who will sing of you. ---If 
ever I swore alliance to you, it was great folly in 
me‘: I am not a crowned king, nor a man of so 
much wealth as you----yet, thank God, I can 
keep my ground with my people between Puy and 
Aubusson; and I am neither a serf nor a Jew‘.” 

©...» que ill li deguessen ajudar e valer. Poésies, tom. V. 
p. 432, 

* Si fez un sirventes del Dalfin, el qual remembret lo sagra- 
men qu’el Dalfins e’l coms Gis avion fait ad el, e com l’avion 
abandonat. Ibid. 


© Reis pus ves de mi chantatz 
Trovatz avetz chantador 
Anc non fuy vostre juratz 
E conoissi ma folor. bid, tom. IV. p. 256-7. 
f Quieu no soi reis coronatz 
Ni hom de tan gran ricor ; 
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to the general massacre and spoliations of the Jews 
which took place in England in the beginning of the 
reign of Richard I*; as also, perhaps, to the mi- 
serable situation of the inhabitants of that country. 
Imperfect as the state of society in the twelfth cen- 
tury might be in the southern provinces of Gaul, 
there was nevertheless an enormous difference be- 
tween this régime and that of England, conquered 
and governed by foreigners, and in which men of 
foreign race were alone powerful, rich, and free. 
The dissimilarity of language being superadded 
to that of social condition, prevented that sort of 
patriotic sympathy which might elsewhere unite 
the oppressor to the oppressed, and disguise, at 
least in part, the servitude of the greater number. 
The insolence of the rich, so much the greater as 
they had less communication with the poor—that 
Norman insolence which, according to some old 
verses, increased with years "and the character 
of national hostility which the resistance of the 


Pero Dieus m’a fag tan bon, 

Qu’ entr’el Puey et Albusson 

Puesc remaner entr’els mieus ; 

Qu’ieu no soi sers ni Juzieus. Poésies, tom. IV. p. 257. 
© Rog. de Hov. p. 657. 
* Fastus Normannis crescit crescentibus annis. oid. 
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oppressed at once assumed, contributed to give BOOK 


the country an aspect nearly resembling that of 
Greece under the dominion of the Turks. There 
were still Saxon families who, by a perpetual vow, 
had obliged themselves, from father to son, to 
wear their beards long, as a token of remembrance 
of their ancient country, and a sort of protest 
against the foreign power’. Unfortunately, these 
families were but few; so that the conquerors, 
having no fear of them, permitted them to exhibit 
unmolested this mark of their English descent, 
and the unavailing pride gf a time which was no 
more. 

In the year 1196, when. king Richard was en- 
gaged in waging war against the king of France, 
and his officers were raising money for the ex- 
penses of his campaigns and the payment of the 
remainder of his ransom, the city of London was 
oppressed by an extraordinary taillage‘. This 
demand was made by the Norman chancellor up- 
on the governor of London—whom the Normans 
called matre—and the municipal officers, who, by 
an odd singularity, still kept the Saxon title of 


‘ Cujus genus ac itum, ob indignationem Normannorum, ra- 
dere barbam contempsit. Math. Paris. p.127.  , 

* Propter regis captionem et alia inciden+++-tiaRog. de Hov. 
p. 765. 
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house—their husting, as the Saxons called it”. 
And called about them the richest of the citizens, 
to deliberate on the division of the tax exacted by 
the king. The citizens of the higher class were, 
for the most part, men of Norman, Anjouan, or 
French race, established in England as tradesmen, 
after forming part of the invading army, or coming 
in its train". In the early years of the Conquest, 
they had enjoyed their national privilege, and had 
been exempt from taillage in the cities and towns: 
but by degrees the kigg—whose hands, says an 
old proverb, are long—had ceased to continue 
these exemptions ; taxing the townspeople in the 
gross ; and leaving to those of foreign race no re- 
source but that of an unequal division made by 
the municipal council, in which they had all the 
influence’. 'To the municipal council of London 
were also called some Englishmen by birth, who, 
by dint of labour, had enriched themselves in 
trade; and amongst others, one William, or 


* Quos majores et Aldermangos vocamus ..... Math. Par. p. 
127. 

™ In suo hustingo. Jbid. Hus, house ; ting, business, judg- 
ment. 

= Excellentiores civium.... Ibid. 

° Distributionem munerum subeundorum multotiés inzqua- . 
liter factam., Ailredus Rievallensis, p. 691. 
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Williiam—as the English pronounced it—who, BOOK 


like his ancestors ever since the conquest, let his 
beard grow, from hatred and disdain for the Nor- 
mans ?. 

This man made himself conspicuous in the city 
by his zeal in defending against oppression, by 
every legal means, his countrymen whom it was 
no longer possible to emancipate in the mass and 
by warfare’. The better to succeed therein, he 
had made himself well acquainted with the Nor- 
man laws; and had cultivated the talent for speak- 
ing which, according to ¢he historians of the age, 
he naturally possessed '". He employed this talent, 
and his fortune, in defending the poor against the 
unjust suits and vexations which they suffered 
from the rich; the most frequent of which was 
the unequal division of the taxes’. For some- 
times the mayor and the aldermen exempted from 
all contributions those who were most able to 
pay; and sometimes they decided that each citi- 
zen should pay the same sum, without regard to 


P Math. Paris. p, 127. Mag. Westmonast. p. 260. 
9 Zelo justitiz et equitatis accensus. .. Rog. de Hov. p. 765. 


* Legis peritus.... Jivd.... erat enim eloquentissimus. 
Gervas. Cantuar. p. 1591. Cum datum esset illi os loquens in- 
gentia. Guil. Neubrig. p. 631. ad 


* Factus est pauperum advocatus, volens quéd unusquisque 
tam dives quam pauper secundim facultates suos daret, ad uni- 
versa civitatis negotia. Rog. de Hov. p. 765. 
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burden was always laid upon those who had the 
least wealth. They had often complained of this ; 
and William had pleaded their cause with more 
ardour than success". His efforts had gained him 
great influence with the citizens of small and of 
moderate fortune, who surnamed him the defender 
or advocate of the poor’; while the Normans, and 
those of their party, named him ironically the 
men with the beard, and accused him of mis- 
leading the multitude by inspiring them with an 
inordinate desire of libegty and happiness’. 

It appears that, in the municipal council held 
in the year 1196, the rich citizens of London whe 
composed it, voted, according to custom, for such 
a distribution of the burden as should make only 
the smaller part of it fall upon them. William 


' Voluerunt se ipsos servare indemnes, aut saltem sine gra- 
vamine, et pauperiores vehementer exagitare. Math. Par. 
p- 127. 

“ Vidi contradictionem szpits habitam inter divites et pau- 
peres. Aélred. Rieval, p. 691. , 

* Plurimos quasi prestigiis fascinatos sibi devinxit. Guil. 
Neubrig. p. 630.— Ut eum in omnibus haberent advocatum. 
Gervas. Cantuar. p. 1591. 

¥ Gulielmus cognomento 4d-la-barbe. Math. Westm. p. 260. 
eeee.. al. cm barba, barbatus, &c. Inopes et mediocres ad 
immoderatee libertatis et felicitatis amorem inflammama. Gutl, 
Neubrig. p. 630. 
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Long-beard stood up against them, alone, or BOOK 
nearly so*. He charged them with injustice, and _ 


they answered him by calling him a traitor to the 
king. “The traitors to the king,” replied the 
Englishman, “ are they, who defraud his exche- 
quer by exempting themselves from paying what 
they owe him; and I myself will denounce them 
to him*.” He actually passed the sea, went to king 
Richard’s camp, and, kneeling before him and lift- 
ing his right hand, asked of him (say the chro- 
nicles) peace and protection for the people *. 
Richard received his congplaint, said that he would 
attend to it, and thought no more of it: being 
too much busied in his political affairs to go inte 
the details of a quarrel among townspeople in 
England °. 

But the great Norman officers who were on 
the spot, entered into it; and, by a national, and 
aristocratical instinct, they strenuously took part 
against the poor and their advocate. Hubert 


* Recalcitrante Villelmo cognomento cum barb4 ..... > 
Math, Paris. p. 127, 

* Et majores civitatis proditores domini regis appellante. 
Ibid. Przetendens quéd eorum fraude fisco plurimam deperiret. 
Guil. Neubrig. p. 630. 

» Impetrans ab eo pacem sibi et populo ----+++Rog. de How. 
p. 765. 

¢ The 


* 
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= justice of England, was irritated at a Saxon’s 
having dared to go to the king of England, and 
complain of men of Norman race; and to prevent 

the recurrence of such a,scandal, he forbade by 

an ordinance that any commoner of London 
should quit the town, on pain of imprisonment 

as a traitor to the king and thekingdom*. Some 
tradesmen who, notwithstanding the prohibition, 
went to the fair at Stamford, were arrested and 
dragged to prison*®. These violences caused a 
great ferment in the city; and the poorest of the 
citizens, from an instinct natural to men of all 
times, formed an association for their mutual de- 
fence. William Long-beard became the head of this 
secret society, into which (say several historians 

of the time) upwards of fifty thousand persons 
entered‘. Such arms were collected as the serf- 


@ seeeeees undé Hubertus Walter Cantuariensis archiepis- 
copus, regis justitiarius, iré admoddm commotus, precepit ut 
ubicumque aliquis de plebe inveniretur extra civitatem, capere- 
tur tanquam hostis regis et regni. Rog. de Hov. p. 765. 

* Apud nundinas de Stamford capti sunt quidam mercatores 
de plebe Londoniensi. bid. 

‘ Facta est igitur Londoniis tanquam zelo pauperum contra 
insolentias potentum conjuratio valida; fuisse autem fertur 
eonjuratorum civium numerus ascriptis, ut posted claruit, pends 
ipsum (Willelmum) nominibus singulorum, LII millia. Guil. 
Neubrig. p. 680. 
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like townspeople of the middle ages could pro- BOOK 


cure; staves shod with iron, hatchets, and iron 
crows, to attack, in case of a conflict, the fortified 
houses which the Normans had built in the heart 
of London as well as in the open country *. 
Impelled by that feeling of extended sympa- 
thy experienced in all times by men hoping 
to better their social condition by one great and 
common effort, the poor of London assembled 
several times, and held a sort of clubs, in the open 
air, in the markets and public places". At these 
tumultuous meetings William spoke, and received 
applauses, by which, perhaps, he was too much 
intoxicated ; and which made him neglect the mo- 
ment for acting, and striking a blow to the advan- 
tage of those whom he was desirous of rendering 
formidable to their oppressors'. A fragment of 
one of his harangues is given by a cotemporary 
chronicler, who assures us that he had it from the 
mouth of a person who was present‘. This 
speech, although its object was quite political, 
was delivered, like the sermons of the present 


errere ferramentorum quoque ingens copia, ad stringendas 
domos munitiores preeparata. Guil. Neubrig. p. 630. 

* Conventos publicos auctoritate propria .... Ibid. 

' Vallatus turbis pompaticé procedebat «+--+ fastus sermonum 
ejus. Ibid. p. 631. 

« Ex eo quod viri vera in narratione didici ..++++ Ibid. 
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day, from a Scripture text; which was—‘ You 
shall draw water with joy from the fountain of 
the Saviour'.” William, applying these words to 
himself, said :—“ I am the saviour of the poor: 
do you, ye poor, who have felt how heavy is the 
hand of the rich, now draw from my fountain the 
water of knowledge and salvation; and draw it 
with joy, for the time of your visitation is at 
hand™. I will divide the waters from the waters 
—that is, the men from the men. I will separate 
the people who are humble and faithful from the 
people who are proud and perfidious : I will di- 
vide the elect from the reprobate, as the light 
from the darkness’.” Under these vague and 
mystical expressions, the imaginations of his audi- 
tors doubtless supposed feelings and wishes more 
precise in their nature: but the popular enthu- 
siasm should have been promptly taken advan- 
tage of; whereas the advocate of the people 
allowed his movements to be anticipated by the 


1 Haurietis aquas cum gaudio de fontibus Salvatoris. Guil. 
Neubrig. p. 631]. 

™ Ego, inquit, sum pauperum salvator ; vos pauperes, duras 
divitum manus experti, haurite nunc de fontibus meis aquas doc- 
trine salutaris, et hoc cum gaudio, ‘quia jam venit tempus visita- 
tionis vestra. Ibid. 

" Ego enim dividam aquas ab aquis; aqua nempé populi 
sunt: dividam itaque populum humilem et fidelem & populo su- 
perbo et perfido. bid. 
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high Norman functionaries; who, assembling in BOOK 
parliament at London, the bishops, counts, and 
barons, of the neighbouring provinces, cited the 
popular orator to appear before that assembly °. 
William made a vain show of popularity, in at- 
tending the summons, escorted by a great multi- 
tude, who followed him, shouting his praises, and 
calling him saviour and king of the poor’. The 
Norman judges had the prudence to adjourn the 
accusation at that time; and, putting in practice 
their address, endeavoured on their side to work 
upon the people ; courting and threatening them, 
to induce or compel them to withdraw their pro- 
tection from the man whom they wished to de- 
stroy®. The archbishop of Canterbury and the 
other justices, convoked by themselves several 
meetings of the lower citizens of London; and, 
speaking to them now of the necessity of pre- 
serving the public peace, and then of the king’s 
power to crush the seditious, they lessened 
the courage of the weaker portion, whose exam- 
ple gradually produced desertion among the 





° De consilio procerum evocavit eum (justiciarius) satisfac- 
turum de objectis ...... Guill. Neubrig. p. 632. 

P Qui opportuné affuit turbis ita vallatus +. ++ regem vel 
salvatorem pauperum.... Ibid. 

1...» ut evocator ejus mollius agerct, et pro declinando 
periculo cauté judicium protelaret. Ibid. 
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which has ever been fatal to the popular side, they 
required as hostages for the tranquillity of the 
town, the children of many families of the mid- 
dling and lower classes’. The citizens had not 
resolution to resist this demand by force; and the 
cause of power was gained, from the instant that 
the hostages were led out of London, and impri- 
soned in different fortresses ‘. 

Notwithstanding the power they derived from 
the public uneasiness concerning the fate of the 
hostages, the justices did not yet venture openly 
to seize the people’s friend. They watched for the 
moment when William should be alone, or accom- 
panied by a few; and two rich citizens, probably 
of Norman birth, of whom one was named Geof- 
froy, devoted themselves, through zeal, to the per- 
formance of that office’. Followed by armed 
men, they watched for many days every step of 
the man with the long beard; and at last, while 


* Publicé et privatim Londonienses cives alloquens, pro pace 
conservanda, pro fidelitate regis. . . . probono pacis ..... 
Gervas. Cantuar. p. 1591. 

* Multorum mediz mants hominum filii dati sunt in obsida- 
tum. ilred. Rieval. p. 691. 

* In diversis munitionibus carceri mancipati .... bid. 

“ Explorato igitur per duos cives nobiles tempore quo inveniri 


‘posset sing turbis .. . . Guil. Neubrig. p. 682. Rog. de Hov. 
p. 675. 
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he was quietly walking, with nine of his friends, BOOK 


the two citizens accosted him in an unconcerned 
manper ; then he who was named Geoffroy sud- 
“denly laid hold on him, and gave the signal to the 
men-at-arms whom he had posted hard by*. Wil- 
liam had no weapon of defence but the long knife 
which, according to the fashion of the time, he 
wore in his girdle: this he drew, and with one 
blow laid Geoffroy dead at his feet’. At that 
moment the soldiers came up, clad from head to 
foot in mail, which was dagger-proof; but Wil- 
liam and his companions, by dint of skill and 
courage, succeeded in making their escape; and 
flying, entered the nearest church, which was 
dedicated to the Virgin, and called by the Nor- 
mans St. Mary de ’Arche*. They shut the doors, 
and barricaded themselves within. The armed 
men who pursued them, endeavoured to force an 
entrance, but did not succeed; and the chief jus- 
tice, on hearing this news, sent couriers to the 
castles in the vicinity of London, to bring fresh 


* Cum eisdem civibus ad capiendum cum armatum manum 
emisit; quorum unus ... . Guil. Neubrig. p. 632. Ad quem 
capiendum cm Gaufridus veniret... . . Rog. de Hov. p. 675. 

Y Ibid. 

* Loricata multitudo . . . . Guid. Neubrig. p. 682. Sol 
sica se defendens ... .. Math. Par. p. 127. Incluserunt in 
ecclesiam Se. Marise del’Arche. Rog. de Hov. p. 675. 
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‘ juncture, on the garrisons of the forts of London 


alone’. 

This indeed was the moment when the people 
should have issued from their shops, to deliver 
the man who had devoted himself to their cause, 
in the pure desire of lessening the sufferings of 
his fellow-countrymen ; for he himself was one 
of those who’ had the least to suffer’. Cotem- 
poraries say that he relied on the people’s assist- 
ance ; and that when apprised of his danger, the 
townspeople of London were much grieved; but 
that their anxiety about the fate of the hostages, 
and the sight of the soldiers, who entered on all 
sides and occupied the streets and public places, 
prevented them from manifesting any thing but 
unavailing pity‘. The bravest of them would fain 
have made some generous attempt: but (as an old 
historian expresses it) the mean and the pusil- 
lanimous hindered the execution of this design, 


* Convocaté non modic& armata militid, vicos et plateas ob- 


servari praecepit, ne focdus initum cives rumperent + +++ Gervas. 


Cantuar. p.1591. Militares copias ex vicinis provinciis accer- 
Sitase+eees Guil. Neubrig. p. 632. 

* Zelans pro pauperculo populo +++e++ Henr. Knyghion, p. 
2410. 

© Populum expectans ++++ qui nimiriim etsi de istius periculo 
doluit, tamen vel respectu obsidum vel metu +--+ ad ereptionem 
non accurriteeseee Guil, Neubrig. p. 632. 
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and withheld such of the citizens as prepared to BOOK 
fight for their defender *. William and his friends, _—__ 


entrenched in the tower of St. Mary de l’Arche, 
were summoned several times to come out of it ; 
but they constantly refused; and the archbishop 
of Canterbury, the more speedily to terminate the 
siege, had a quantity of straw heaped together, 
and set fire to the church’. The heat and 
smoke which soon filled the tower, obliged the 
besieged to come down, half suffocated“. They 
were all taken; and while they were led along, 
bound, the son of that Geoffroy whom William 
had killed at the time of his flight, came up to 
him, and stabbed him with a knife in the belly *. 
In this wounded state he was tied to the tail of a 
horse, and dragged in that manner through the 
streets of London to the Tower, where he was 
presented to the archbishop of Canterbury, and 
received sentence of death. The same horse 


4 Sed per pusillanimes et degeneres dissipatum est consilium 
civium Willelmo confederatorum ad resistendum ipsorum inju- 
rie. Math. Par. p. 127. 

¢ Et cum nec sic reddere se vellent, ex preecepto archiepis- 
copi Cantuaris appositus est ignis. Rog. de Hoved. p. 675. 
Supposito igne, magnam ecclesiz partem combusserunt. Math. 
Par. p. 127. 

‘ Coactus est Willielmus a turri descendere, calore et fumo 
peené suffocatus. bid. 

© Cultro illi ventrem dissecuit. Guil. Neubrig. p. 633. 
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execution". He was hung, together with his 
companions, all of English birth. “ And thus,” 
says an old historian, “perished William Long- 
beard, for embracing the cause of the poor, and 
the defence of truth’. If the cause makes the 
martyr, no one can more justly be called a martyr 
than he *.” 

This was not the opinion of one man only, but 
of the whole people; who, though they had 
wanted energy enough to save their defender, 
did at least mourn for him after his death, and 
called the Normans who had put him to death, 
murderers'. ‘The writers on the side of power— 
and they form the greater number—tell us that 
William passed for a saint with the seditious and 
such as were fund of novelty". The gallows on 
which he had been hung was carried away in the 
night, as a relic ; and such as could not procure a 


* Ad caudam equi trahitur ad turrim Londoniensem. Math. 
Par. p. 127. Archiepiscopo presentatus «+++++ Gervas. Can- 
tuar. p. 1591. 

* Novem ejus vicini vel de ejus familia: +++» +pro assertione 
veritatis et pro causd pauperum tuenda....Math. Par. p. 127. 

* Ciim constet causam martyrem facere, inter martyres vide- 
tur merité computandus. bid. 

' Extinctum planxére vehementer, regni provisorem tanquam 
hamicidam lacerantes. Guil. Neubrig. p. 683. 

= Conjurati et novarum aucupes rerum: «> « Ibid. 
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piece of the wood, scraped together the earth BOOK 
which had touched its foot". So many came to = 
fetch this earth, that in a little time a deep hollow 

was formed at the place of execution’ It was 
visited not only from the neighbourhood, but from 

every corner of England; and no Englishman by 

birth failed to perform this kind of patriotic pil- 
grimage, when business or traffic brought him to 
London ?, 

The popular imagination soon attributed the 
working of miracles to this new martyr to the 
foreign dominion; and his miracles were preach- 
ed, as formerly those of Waltheof had been, by 
a priest of English race’. But the new preacher 
had the same fate as the former; nor was it then 
less dangerous to believe in the sanctity of the 
man with the long beard, than it had been a hun- 
dred and twenty years before to believe in that of 
the last Saxon chief. Chief-justice Hubert sent 
soldiers, who dispersed, at the point of the lance, 





® Patibulum quo suspensus fuerat, de loco supplicii furto 
nocturno sublatum est, terra quoque supposita velut aliquod sa- 
crum. Guil. Neubrig. p. 637. 

° «eeeee Usque ad fossam non modicam per minutias est 
abrasa. bid. 

Po seeee * qui forté ex diversis Angliee provinciis, pro nego- 
tiis propriis Londoniz adventassent. Ibid. 

¢ Subitéd divulgatum est Willielmum novum martyrem novis 
elarescere miraculis. Gerv. Cant. p. 1591. See Book V. p. 87. 
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XI. 


by honouring an executed malefactor'. But the 
English were not disheartened ; being driven off 
by day, they came by night, either to see or to 
pray. Armed men were then placed in ambus- 
cade; who having seized a number of men and 
women, they were publicly whipped, and shut up 
in fortresses’. At last a permanent guard was 
established on the very spot which the people 
persisted in regarding as consecrated ; and access 
to it was forbidden to passengers and to the cu- 
rious‘. This measure, and this only, had power 
to discourage the popular enthusiasm, which now 
gradually abated °. 

Here the conscientious historian must termi- 
nate his account of the national struggle which 
followed the conquest of England by the Nor- 


* In sacerdotem preefectum ecclesiastica praeeunte vindicta... 
Henr. Knyghton. p. 2412, Armatorum globum emisit qui rus- 
ticam multitudinem fugarent---.-+-quantum honoris defuncto 
impendens, tantum dedecus ejus damnatori impingense + « Guil. 
Neubrig. p. 637. 

* Excubabat ibidem nocturno tempore jugiter insulsa multi- 
tudo+e+++-Jbid, Veriim positis insidiis et flagellatis qui noctu 
venerant adorandum ...... Gervas. Cant. p. 1591. 

* Armatam in ipso loco custodiam jugiter observare preecepit, 
quz non solim ad supplicationes adveniens vulgus, sed etiam 
curiosé divertentium inhiberet accessum. Gusl. Neubrig. p. 687. 

* Sic popularis opinio conquievit. Ibid. 
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mans: for the execution of William Long-beard BOOK 
is the last fact which the original writers attach 
positively to the Conquest. That there afterwards 
occurred many other events bearing the same 
character, and that William was not the last of 

the Anglo-Saxons, is beyond all doubt: but the 
negligence or inaccuracy of the ancient chroni- 
clers, or the loss of ancient documents, leave us 
without proofs, and suddenly reduce us to con- 
jectures and inferences, which it is not allowable 

to offer as real matter of history. The task of 

the narrator, then, finishes at this point: and all 

that he has now to do, is to draw a rapid sketch 

of the ulterior destiny of the personages of whom 

he takes leave, in order that the reader may not 
remain in suspense. 





By personages must here be understood, neither 
Richard king of England, nor Philip king of 
‘France, nor John count of Mortain, nor any other 
individuals whatsoever, but the great masses of 
men, and the different populations, which have 
simultaneously or successively figured in the pre- 
ceding pages. For the essential object of this 
history is, to review the collective destiny of na- 
tions—not that of certain men, justly or unjustly 
celebrated,—the adventures of social, not of indi- 
vidual, life. And truly the former are no less 
capable than the latter of inspiring interest, and 
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BOOK even emotion. To him who loves and sympathises 


with them, is not a people a friend ?—a friend 
who dies not—who has lived with our fathers, 
and will live with our children? Considered in 
this point of view, the history of the time past 
speaks to us of what is yet existing—of what is 
now breathing and suffering before our eyes. Here 
is its greatest attraction; here is that which soft- 
ens the dryness of severe study; which, in short, 
would have given some value to this feeble work, 
had its author possessed the talent of expressing 
all that passed in his own breast, and the warm 
sympathy which he felt, while collecting from 
ancient volumes, names which have become ob- 
scure, and misfortunes which are now forgotten. 


CONCLUSION. 


SECTION I. 
coals 
THE NORMANS OF THE CONTINENT, THE BRETONS, THE 


ANJOUANS, AND THE POPULATIONS OF SOUTHERN GAUL. 


——— 


Axourt the end of the reign of Henry Il., and a 
few months after the death of his second son’ 
Geoffroy, duke or count of Brittany, there occur- 
red an event very trivial in itself, but which be- 
came the cause, or at least the occasion, of great 
political revolutions. Count Geoffroy’s widow, 
Constance, a woman of Breton race‘, was 
brought to bed of ason, whom his paternal grand- 
father, the king of England, would have had bap- 
tized by the name of Henry; but the Bretons 
who surrounded the mother, did not choose that 
the infant which was one day to be thelr chief, 
should receive its name from a foreigner’. They 


*See Book Y"lI. page 359. 
» Contradi est & Britonibus .... Chron. Walt. Heming- 
ford, p. 507. / 
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SECT called him, by acclamation, Arthur ; and haptized 
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him by that name —almost as popular among 
them as among the old Britons of Cambria‘®. The 
king of England took umbrage at this act of na- 
tional will; and, not daring to take from the Bre- 
tons their Arthur, whom in anticipation they 
already elevated above him of old, he married the 
mother by force to one of his officers, Renonf, 
count of Chester, whom he made duke of Brit- 
tany, to the prejudice of his own grandson, who 
already excited his suspicions, because the Breton 
nation loved him. But shortly after, that nation 
expelled Renouf of Chester, and proclaimed as 
chief of the country the son of Constance, while 
yet of tender age. 

This second act of national will, more serious 
than the former, drew upon the Bretons a war 
with king Henry II.’s successor, Richard. But 
while they were fighting for their own cause and 
that of Arthur, this child, led by his mother, sepa- 
rated himself from them; at first going over to 
his relative the king of England, and then putting 
himself in the power of the kipg of France, who, 
under an outward appearance of amity, entertain- 
ed the same designs towards Brittany as the other 
king. 

The ambitious views of the king of France were 


* Solemni acclamatione: +++ Chron. Walt. Hem. p. 507. 
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at that time seconded in Brittany, as in almost SECT 
all the western provinces of Gaul, by a general 


weariness of the Anglo-Norman dominion. Not 
only the Poitevins, who had been for fifty years 
in continual revolt, but the people of Maine, for- 
merly conquered by William the bastard, those of 
Touraine, united by conquest to the county of 
Anjou, and the Anjouans themselves, to whom 
their own counts, since they had been kings of 
England, were become almost foreign, aspired 
to a great change; and, without desiring any 
other than an administration more dependent on 
their national interests, they anticipated the king 
of France’s policy, and imprudently lent them- 
selves to the service of the king of France, to be 
supported by him against the king of England. 
Of all the continental provinces subject to the 
Normans, Aquitaine alone had no decided aversion 
for them; because the daughter of its ancient 
national chiefs, Henry II.’s widow Eléonore, was 
still living, and tempered, either in reality or in its 
forms, the harshness of the foreign government. 
When king Richard was killed in Limousin by 
an arrow from a cross-bow, the revolution which 
had so long been preparing, and which the fear 
of his military activity had retarded, broke out 
almost immediately. His brother John was re- 
cognized without any dispute as king of England 
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SECT. and duke of Normandy and Aquitaine ; but Anjou, 


Maine, and Touraine, separating all at once from 
the Norman cause, took for their lord young Ar- 
thur duke of Brittany. The Poitevins shared in 
this defection, and formed with their neighbours 
of the noith and west, a league offensive and de- 
fensive. At the head of this league, appeared the 
Breton people, which had the misfortune to be re- 
presented by a child and a woman; who, appre- 
hensive of falling into the hands of the king of 
England, gave up to the king of France, Philip IL., 
all that the popular courage had reconquered from 
the Anglo-Normans in the different confederated 
countries—nearly all the fortified places of Anjou, 
Touraine, and Maine—acknowledging his sove- 
reignty over those three countries and Brittany. 
Philip—whom his flatterers surnamed Augustus— 
dismantled the towns, and razed the fortresses 
whose gates his new vassals had opened to him; 
and when young Arthur, his liege-man and volun- 
tary prisoner, addressed to him, on behalf of the 
populations which had entrusted themselves to 
him, some remonstrances on this conduct—“ Am 
I not at liberty,” returned the king, “ “to do what 
. please in my territories °?” 

. Arthur soon perceived how erroneous a calcu- 


* Histoire de Bretagne par Dom Lobineau, vol. I, p. 181. 
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lation he had made for his own interest, in putting SECT 
himself at the mercy of one of the two kings to 


escape from the other ; and fled from Paris, where 
he was held captive under an appearance of hos- 
pitality : but not knowing whither to go, he gave 
himself up to his uncle, king John; who bestowed 
on him numerous caresses, and was preparing to 
imprison him, when Arthur, being apprised of his 
intention, went back to the king of France. The 
latter already despaired of keeping his new pro- 
vinces against the will of the inhabitants, and in 
despite of the king of England. With that king 
he was desirous of making an advantageous peace; 
and to obtain it, he sacrificed his guest the young 
duke of Brittany ; compelling him to take the oath 
of liege-homage to king John, for Anjou, Maine, 
and Brittany. For this good office, Philip Au- 


gustus received peace, thirty thousand marks of sil- . 


ver, several towns, and a promise that if John died 
Without issue, he should inherit all his continental 
possessions. By virtue of this treaty, the French 
garrisons of the towns in Anjou and Maine were 
relieved by Norman troops, and Brabanters in the 
pay of the king of England. 

While Philip was thus despoiling young Arthur 
of his inheritance, he was having him educated at’ 
his court with his own sons, and managing him 
with a view to the possible case of a fresh rupture 
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SECT. with king John. This rupture soon took place, 


on the occasion of a general rising of the Poite- 


1201 vins, led by Hugh Lebrun, count of La Marche, 


from whom the king of England had taken his 
betrothed wife. All the barons of Poitou and a 
part of Limousin, conspired; and the king of 
France no sooner saw them compromised, than, 
hoping to profit by whatever they should venture 
to do against the other king, he suddenly broke 
the peace, and declared for them, on condition of 
their taking the oath of faith and homage to him. 
He immediately brought Arthur again on the po- 
litical stage, married him to his daughter Mary, 
then five years old, proclaimed him count of the 
Bretons, Anjouans, and Poitevins, under the sove- 
reignty of the king of France, and sent him, at the 


1202 head of an army, to conquer the towns of Poitou 


which still held out for the king of England. 

The Bretons made alliance with the insurgent 
Poitevins, and promised to send them five hun- 
dred horse and four thousand foot. Awaiting 
this reinforcement, the new ‘count of Poitou laid 
siege to the town of Mirebeau, a few leagues from 
Poitiers, in which, by a chance which proved fatal 
to the besiegers, Henry II.’s widow was then shut 


“up. The town was taken without much resis- 


tance; but Eléonore of Aquitaine retreated into 
the castle, which was very strong; while Arthur 
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and the Poitevins occupied the town. They were SECT, 


there, apparently in the greatest security, when 


king John, stimulated by the desire of liberating 
his mother, suddenly appeared, after a rapid 
march, at the gates of Mirebeau, and made Arthur 
and most of the leaders of the insurrection pri- 
soners. He carried them all into Normandy ; and 
Arthur soon disappeared; but no one could learn 
precisely in what manner, or in what place, he had 
perished. Of the Normans, who had no national 
hatred nor repugnance for the king of England, 
some said that he had died of sickness in the cas- 
tle of Rouen, and others that he had killed himself 
in attempting to escape under the walls of the 
town. The French, animated by the spirit of 
political rivalry, affirmed that king John had stab- 
bed his nephew with his own hand one day when 
he was crossing the Seine with him in a boat. 
And the Bretons, who had placed in Arthur all 
their hopes of again becoming an independent 
people, adopted a version nearly similar, only 
changing the scene of action, which they fixed on 
the sea shore, near Cherbourg °. 

Whatever might be the foundation of these dif- 
ferent accounts, Arthur’s death was much talked 


of, especially in Brittany, where it was considered- 


* Histowe de Normandie par Dumoulin, p,. 514. 
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SECT. asanational calamity. The same ardent imagina- 


tion which had led them to believe their future 





destiny connected with that of this child, threw 
them into a sort of mad affection for king Philip, 
because he was the enemy of Arthur’s murderer. 
To him they appealed for vengeance, promising 
to aid him with all their means in whatever he 
should undertake against the king of England. 
Never had a king of France so fine an oppor- 
tunity of making himself master of those Bretons, 
so obstinately attached to their independence‘; 
and Philip eagerly seized it. He received, as legi- 
timate sovereign, the complaint of the barons and 
bishops of Brittany, on young Arthur’s murder ; 
and cited the king of England, his vassal for the 
duchy of Normandy, to appear before the court 
of the high barons of France, who were then be- 
ginning to be called peers, a new name borrowed 
from the Provencal romances on Charlemagne. 
King John, as was expected, did not appear be- 
fore the peers, and was condemned by them. The 
lands which he held of the kingdom of France 
(such was the formula of the time) were declared 
Jorfeit or confiscated, and the Bretons called upon 
to take up arms, in order to ensure the execution 


See Books I, III, and VIII, 
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of this sentence, which could have no effect but SECT. 


inasmuch as it should be followed by a conquest. 

The conquest was made—not by the French 
king’s forces only—not by the authority of the 
decrees of his court of peers—but by the co-opera- 
tion—the more energetic, as it was voluntary—of 
the neighbouring populations hostile to the Nor- 
mans. Philip Augustus had but to appear on the 
frontier of Poitou; and a universal rising of the 
inhabitants of that country opened to him nearly 
all the fortresses : and when he returned to attack 
Normandy, the Bretons had already invaded and 
_ occupied the portion of it bordering on their ter- 
* yitory. They took Mont St. Michel by assault, 
seized Avranches, and burned all the villages be- 
tween that town and Caen. The rumour of their 
ravages, and the terror they inspired, contributed 
powerfully to accelerate the progress of the French 
king, who, with the Manceaux and the Anjouans, 
advancing on the eastern side, took Andely, Ev- 
reux, Domfront, Lisieux, and made his junction 
with the Breton army at Caen ®. 

This was the first time that Normandy had 
been attacked with so much concert by all the 
populations that surrounded it on the east, south, 
and north: it was also the first time that it had 


® Hist. de Bretagne, tom. 1. p. 191. 
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SECT. a leader so indolent and incompetent as king John. 


1204 


He passed his time in hunting and other diver- 
sions, while Philip and his allies were taking one 
after another all the good towns and castles in the 
country. In less than a year, there were none 
left him but Rouen, Verneuil, and Chateau-Guil- 
lard. The people of Normandy made great but 
unavailing efforts to repel the invaders ; and yield- 
ed only for want of assistance, and because their 
brethren in origin, the Normans of England, being 
safe behind the ocean, did not care to relieve them 
from a danger which did not threaten themselves. 
Besides, being all elevated by the consequences of 
their conquest above the popular condition, they 
had but little sympathy with townspeople and 
peasantry of the other side of the sea, though 
sprung from the same common ancestors. 

The townspeople of Rouen suffered all the ex- 
tremities of famine before they thought of capi- 
tulating; and when their provisions entirely failed 
them, they concluded with the king of France a 
thirty days truce, at the expiration of which they 
were to surrender if they were not succoured. 
In the interval, they sent some of their number to 
king John, to tell him to what necessity they 
were reduced. The envoys found the king play- 
ing at chess: he did not rise from the board, nor 
give them a word in answer, until the game was 
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finished. He then said to them drily—* I have no 
means of succouring you within the time appoint- 
ed: so, do the best you can*.” The town sur- 
rendered ; the two which still held out, followed 
its example ; and the conquest of the whole coun- 
try was accomplished. This conquest, though 
less harsh to the Normans than that of England 
had been to the Saxons, had still its humiliations 
and its miseries. The French razed the walls of 
many towns; and compelled, amongst others, the 
citizens of Rouen to demolish, at their own ex- 
pense, their ancient fortifications, and to build a 
new tower in a place more commodious for the 
victors’. 

The national vanity of the Bretons was doubt- 
less flattered, when they beheld their old enemies 
—those who had struck the first blow at their na- 
tional independence—subjugated in their turn by 
a foreign power. But this miserable satisfaction 
was all the fruit they reaped from the victories 
they had gained for the king of France : and, which 
was a much more serious consideration, they had, 
by contributing to fix the yoke upon their neigh- 
bours, brought it upon themselves; and it was 
thenceforward impossible for them to reject the 


" Hist. de Normandie, p. 525. 
' .... muros ipsa suos truncare coacta «+++ Willelmi Britunis 
Philippeidos, p. 513. Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XVII. 
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SECT. dominion of a king who now enclosed them on all 


sides, and united with his former forces all those 
of Normandy. The French supremacy was con- 
stantly becoming more and more irksome to them; 
and they made several attempts, but in vain, to 
renew their alliance with the king of England. 
To stifle, in some sort, the sense of the loss of 
their national freedom, they aided the kings of 
France, with a sort of fury, in utterly destroying 
that of the populations bordering on the Loire : 
they laboured for the aggrandizement of the 
French monarchy ; maintaining at the same time, 
with no small success, the slender remnant of their 
social rights, against the invasions of that mo- 
narchy. Of all the populations of Gaul, the Bre- 
tons were perhaps that which at all periods evinc- 
ed the greatest determination to political passions 
and activity. This native disposition is far from 
being extinct ; and even at this day, Lower Brit- 
tany is an energetic focus of the two opposite 
opinions by which France is divided. 

The Anjouans, who concurred with the Bretons 
in the overthrow of Normandy, lost in conse- 
quence of that event all traces of national exis- 
tence; nor did the Manceaux recover the inde- 
pendence which the Normans had formerly taken 
fromthem. The counts of Anjou were supplanted 
by seneschals of the king of France, whose domi- 
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nion extended from thence beyond the Loire, to SECT. 
Poitou. The rich Poitevins were no longer at oe 
liberty to marry their daughters to any but French- 

men, or creatures of the king of France“. Under 

this yoke, which to them was new, they repented 

of having repudiated the king of England’s patron- 

age; and they entered into negociations with him, 

in which the malcontents of Anjou and Maine 
took part. A national insurrection was preparing 

in those three provinces, when the fate of the fa- 
mous battle of Bouvines, by ensuring the fortunes 1214 
of the kingdom of France, intimidated the con- 
spirators'. Only the Poitevins ventured to abide 

by their first resolution, and rise against king 
Philip, under the same chiefs who had made war 1214 
with him and for him upon king John. But oe 
Philip soon crushed them—aided by those who 

had been afraid to make head against him—by 

the Anjouans, the Manceaux, the Tourangeaux, 

and the Bretons; and pushed his conquests south- 
ward, as far as La Rochelle. Thus these unfor- 1224 
tunate populations, for want of mutual good un- 
derstanding and amity, became the instruments of 

one another's ruin: and the fall of the Norman 
power, breaking the sort of political equilibrium, 

by means of which the southern countries of Gaul 


* Math. Paris. p. 464. 
' Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XVI. p. 413. 
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had hitherto remained independent, the impulse 
was given which must, sooner or later, but infal- 
libly, cause the whole of Gaul to become French. 

The return of Normandy into the power of the 
kings of England, could alone stop this current 
of events ; but the unskilfulness of king John, and 
Philip’s ability, prevented any such occurrence, 
notwithstanding the discontent of the country. 
“ Though the king’s yoke was light,” says a poet 
of the twelfth century, “ Neustria was long in- 
dignant at being subject to it; yet, willing to do 
good to them who wished him evil, he did not 
abridge their ancient laws, nor give them cause 
to complain of being galled by foreign customs ”.” 
No great revolt took place in Normandy against 
the French; and all the popular discontent eva- 
porated in individual expressions of regret for the 
days gone by, especially for king Richard Coeur- 
de-Lion, whom, said the Norman soldiers, in the 
very camp of the French king, no Frenchman had 
ever equalled*. The political nullity into which 
that nation, so famed for its courage and its pride, 
had fallen, may be attributed to that very pride ; 


™ Indignante, dit portavit, vertice regis 
Mite jugum--++e- 
Philippeis ap. Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XVII, p. 215. 
es eeeees Normannia rege Ricardo 
Intumet, alterius quod vix sit sub pede regis. bid. p. 322. 
¢) 
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which prevented it from soliciting the assistance SECT. 


of its neighbours and ancient subjects of Brittany, 
or treating with them, to form an offensive league 
against the temmon oppressor. On the other 
hand, the hope which the Normans still retained, 
in the population of the same race as themselves 
then ruling in England, and the old sympathy of 
kindred between them and that population of 
gentlemen, must have been rapidly expiring. 
There are too few points of contact between a 
nation and an aristocracy, for the Normans and 
the Anglo-Normans long to have regarded each 
other as natural allies—for the Percys, the Bas- 
sets, the Bigots, the Giffarts, the Roussels, citizens 
of Rouen or Bayeux, to have thought themselves 
brethren or kinsmen to the men of the same name, 
counts and barons in England®. When the two 
countries had ceased to be under the same govern- 
ment, the only inhabitants of England with whom 
the people of Normandy had frequent communi- 
cations, were traders—men of English race, speak- 
ing a language foreign to the Normans, who be- 
sides entertained for them a hostile feeling—that 
of commercial rivalry. The old ties between 
Great Britain and Neustria, therefore, could not 
fail to be broken; while fresh ones were every 


day forming between the latter country and 


° See Book IV. p. 835. 
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SECT. France, where the mass of the people spoke the 


same language as the Normans, and bore every 
mark of a common origin; for in Normandy all 
remains of the Danish race had leng ceased to 
exist. 

Owing to all these causes, in less than a cen- 
tury after the conquest by Philip Augustus, the 
Normans were seen to espouse ardently and 
without scruple the enmity of the kings of France 


1240 against England. Inthe year 1240, some of them 


joined the Bretons, in cruising against English 


1240 vessels; and, in every war which afterwards arose 
fee g between the two countries, a multitude of corsairs, 


departing from Normandy, attempted descents 
upon the southern coast of England, to ravage 
and make booty: the town of Dieppe, in particu- 
lar, was famous for this kind of armaments. 
At length, when the great political quarrel which 
occupied all the fourteenth century, had broken 
out between the kings Philip VI. and Edward, 
the third of that name since the Conquest, the 
Normans conceived a project which tended to 
nothing less than another conquest of England — 
a conquest as absolute, as complete, and perhaps 
more methodical than that by William the bastard. 
The royalty, and all the public property, were ad- 
judged beforehand to the leader of the expedition: 
all the lands and domains of the barons and nobles 
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of England, were to belong to the titled persons SECT. 
of Normandy ; the goods of the non-noble to the 
Norman towns, and those of the churches to the 
Norman churches. The only exception was in 
favour of the possessions of the Roman church 
and the rights of the Pope, whose alliance it was 
desirable to possess in this conquest as it had 
been in the first °. 

This project, which, if executed, was to lower 
the former conquerors of England, after a pos- 
session of three centuries, to the condition in 
which they themselves had placed the people of 
English race, was drawn up in minute detail, and 1388. 
presented to king Philip at his castle of Vincen- 
nes, by deputies from the Norman nation. They 
asked him to put his son, who was their duke, at 
the head of the enterprise; and offered to com- 
plete all at their own expense, requiring from the 
king nothing more than the simple assistance of 
an ally, in case of ill fortune. This agreement 1333 
was concluded, and the record of it was kept at | 3%, 
Caén; but its execution was deferred, through 
circumstances which the history of the time does 
not particularise. Nothing was yet begun, when, 
in the year 1346, the king of England landed at 1346 
cape La Hogue, to possess himself of the coun- 





? See Book III. Roberti de Avesbury Hist. Edwardi III. ed 
Hearne, p. 131—6. 
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SECT. try which he called his Normandy—the land of 


his inheritance’. The Normans, attacked by sur- 
prise, made no more resistance to the English 
army than, perhaps, the Anglo-Normans would 
have made if the projected invasion had taken 
place. They shut the towns, cut away the bridges, 
and destroyed the roads; but nothing could stop 
the march of that army, the mass of which was 
composed of men of English origin; while its 
staff, or baronage, as it was then called—all the 
chiefs, up to the king, inclusively—spoke no lan- 
guage but French with the Norman accent. 
Notwithstanding this latter circumstance, no 
national sympathy was awakened in their favour ; 
and the towns into which they were admitted were 
opened to them from necessity alone. In a little 
time they took Barfleur, Carentan, and St. Lo; 
which places, in the official reports drawn up in the 
French tongue and sent to England, they com- , 
pared in size and wealth to those of Sandwich, 
Leicester, and Lincoln, which latter name they 
still travestied into Nicole’. At Caen, where 
they visited with great ceremony the tomb of 
William the Conqueror, the author of their ances- 


4 Terram hereditatis suze. Robert. de Avesb. p. 128. 
Et est la ville plus grosse que n’est Nichole. bid. p. 125. 
See Book IV. p. 368. 
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tors’ fortune and nobility, they found, among the sEcT. 


charters of the town, the original of the treaty 
concluded between the Normans and the king of 
France, for the new conquest; by which they 
were so incensed, that they gave orders for the 
pillage and massacre of the inhabitants. Then, 
still plundering on their way, they directed their 
march to the ancient territory of France on the 
side of Poissy, which they entered; and from 
thence they went into Picardy, where was fought 
between them and the French, the celebrated 
battle of Crécy. 

The plan of conquest found at Caen was im- 
mediately sent to England, and read publicly in 
all the towns, to exasperate the popular spirit 
against the king of France, and the French, from 
whom the Normans of Gaul were now no longer 
distinguished. At London this document was 

read by the archbishop of Canterbury, when ser- 
- vice was over, before St. Paul’s cross. As it was 
drawn up in French, all the nobles present could 
understand it; but it was afterwards translated 
into English, for the benefit of those of low con- 
dition’. This reading, and other means employed 
to incite the English to support the quarrel of 
thejr king, were not wholly ineffectual. The pas- 

* In cemeterio ecclesiz Sancti Pauli, ad erucem °«+++ee> 
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sions of ambition and vanity in the master, were 
changed in the minds of the subject into indis- 
cyiminate aversion for the whole French people, 
who returned them hatred for hatred. There 
was but one class of men, in both countries, 
whom this frenzy did not reach,—that of the 
poor fishermen on the sea-shores: English or 
French, in times of the most violent war, they 
never did each other any harm: “never going 
to war,” says an historian of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, “ but rather assisting one another, buying 
and selling on the water, when the one had had 
better success in fishing than the other ‘.” 

By an odd singularity, while Normandy, the 
ancient country of the kings and great men of 
England, became to them an enemy’s country, 
Aquitaine, from the sea of La Rochelle to the 
Pyrenees, continued, without apparent repug- 
nance, under their authority, which to it was en- 
tirely foreign. It has already been seen how, in 
the time of king John’s disasters, that country 
was retained under his power by the influence of 
the dutchess Eléonore, Henry II.’s widow. When 
that woman was no more, the Aquitanians still 
kept their faith to his son and to his grandson, 
through fear of falling under the seigniory. of 


' Froissard, tom. III. p. 138. 
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the king of France, who, being master of Poitou, SECT. 


had become their immediate neighbour. Follow- a 


ing a principle of policy accredited in the middle 
ages, they preferred, independently of all other 
considerations, to have for their lord a king who 
was far from them; for a distant lord commonly 
left the country to govern itself, according to its 
local customs, and by men born in its bosom; 
which was hardly permitted by the sovereign 
whose domains were close at hand. 

The focus of royal power preserved in the 
south-west of Gaul, would perhaps long have 
served as a bulwark against the king of France, 
to the southern populations, as yet independent 
of both the kings, if an event which no one had 
been able to foresee, and which, though the kings 
of France derived the greatest advantage from it, 
was not the work of their policy, had not sud- 
denly destroyed all the national power of the in- 
habitants of the country between the Mediterra- 
nean, the Rhone, and the Garonne. These men, 
for the most part vassals of the count of Toulouse, 
were, in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries infi- 
nitely more civilized than those of the rest of 
Gaul. They carried on a great commerce with 
the East, where the signature of their count had 
then greater credit than the king of France's 
great seal. Their towns enjoyed a municipal 
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constitution, and had even the external appear- 
ance of the Italian republics. Each wealthy 
citizen in them possessed his fortified house, like 
a baron in the open country; and every citizen’s 
son became, if he chose it, a knight and jousted 
and tourneyed like a noble’. This sort of poli- 
tical equality, which was an occasion of scandal 
to the knights of France, Burgundy, and Ger- 
many, opening a free communication between all 
classes of the population, gave to the spirit of the 
Gauls inhabiting the Mediterranean shores, an 
activity which displayed itself in every kind of 
moral cultivation. Their literature was the most 
refined in all Europe, and their literary idiom 
was classical in Italy and Spain: their Christianity, 
ardent, and even exalted—for they were naturally 
impassioned — did not consist in an implicit 
belief of the dogmas, and a mechanical observy- 
ance of the practices, of the Roman church. 
Without openly revolting against that church, 
which had never succeeded in establishing among 
them the absolute authority which it exercised 
over nations less enlightened, they had, at that 


remote period, anticipated, and in some sort had 


even exceeded, the religious reforms which, in the 
sixteenth century, were unfolded in other coun- 


" 300 domos turrales qua in villa crants+++++++ Script. Rer. 
Fre tom. XVIL. p. $10. Ast. du Languedoc, par les Bénédictins. 
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tries. All this was effected among them insen- SECT. 


sih]y, without a religious war, without any burst 
of fanaticism, without their having, themselves, 
exactly measured the degree of their dissent from 
the catholic church. That church, informed of 
the still increasing heresy of the southern Gauls, 
at first employed the resources of its immense 
diplomatic organization, to arrest its progress. 
But it was in vain that the pontifical couriers 


brought to Alby, Toulouse, and Narbonne, bulls — 


of excommunication and anathema against the 
enemies of the Romish faith: the heresy had 
extended itself even to the priests of the churches 
in which the sentences were to be fulminated ; 
and the bishops themselves, though bound more 
closely to the catholic system by interested ambi- 
tion, and by habit, found it difficult to avoid being 
gained over by the example of the whole people 
amongst whom they lived. To stop this intel- 
lectual contagion, nothing less was necessary than 
to strike the people collectively, and annihilate 
the social order from which its independent spirit 
and its civilization proceeded. This was under- 
taken by Pope Innocent III., in the early part of 
the thirteenth century. Taking example from the 
crusades which his predecessors had stirred up 
against the Saracens, he had one preached against 
the inhabitants of the county of Toulouse, and 
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SECT. the diocese of Alby; and published throughout 





Europe, that whosoever would arm, and make 


1208 war upon them to the utmost, should obtain the 
to e e e e 
121g remission of all his sins, and a part of the pro- 


Hy 
w 


perty of the heretics *. 

Unfortunately, the period was favourable for 
this crusade of Christians against Christians. The 
king of France's conquests in Normandy, Anjou, 
and Aquitaine, had dispossessed or banished many 
persons of those different countries, and prodi- 
giously augmented the number of men-at arms 
and knights sans-avoir, obliged to become ad- 
venturers for their subsistence, and disposed to 
take part in any sort of hazardous enterprise. 
Besides, the pilgrimage against the Albigenses, 
(for such was the name given to this war) pro- 
mised much fewer risks, and much more certain 
profit, than the crusade against the Arabs. So that 
the number of armed pilgrims soon amounted to 
fifty thousand, of all conditions and of all nations, 
especially French and Flemings. The king of 
France sent fifteen thousand men in his pay; and 
the king of England, either led away by the pre- 
vailing superstition, or prompted by the politic 
apprehension of being branded as an enemy to 
the Church, allowed a body of troops to be en- 


* Hist. Générale du Languedoc, tom. II. Hist. des Francais, 
par Sismondi, tom. W. 
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rolled in Aquitaine, under the command of the oe 


archbishop of Bordeaux. 

It would occupy too many pages to relate, in 
detail, all the atrocities committed by the new 
crusaders, at the sacking of Beziers, of Carcas- 
sonne, of Narbonne, and of the other towns laid 
under the ban of the Church,—their massacreing 
the inhabitants without distinction of age or sex, 
of catholic or hceretic,—their distributing the finest 
women among the soldiers, and the best houses 
among the bishops and priests who followed the 
army. “Alas, poor towns! in what a state have 
I seen you, and in what a state are you now’ !” 
exclaims a poet of the south, cotemporary with 
these calamities. All the country between the 
Garonne and the Mediterranean, was ravaged and 
conquered by this army, which, in the French of 
that day, entitled itself I’ Ost de Notre Seigneur 
—the Host of the Lord; and its general, Simon 
count of Montfort, become sovereign governor of 





the whole conquest, did homage to the king of 1216 


France, for territories of which that king had 
never until then been acknowledged as sovereign. 


Y Ai! Tolosa e Proensa, 
E la terra d’Agensa, 
Bezers e Carcassey, 
Quo vos vi,equous vey! Raynouard, Choic de Pocsies 
des Ti oubadours, tom. 1V. p. 192. 
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In proportion as the army of the crusaders, 
whose number was constantly increasing, made 
fresh conquests, so the king of France’s sove- 
reignty was further extended over the south of 
Gaul. All the county of Toulouse was soon sub- 
jected to it; and when Simon de Montfort died, 
his son Amaury, urged by the revolt of part of 
the subjugated population, sold to the successor 
of Philip Augustus the direct sovereignty which 
the Pope had assigned to him over all the country 
conquered by the crusaders. To ensure this 
immense possession, the king of France raised an 
army, placed the white cross on his breast, like 
the pilgrims against the Albigenses, and marched 
southward by way of Lyon. He compelled the 
Avignonais to let him pass; took Nimes and 
Beaucaire, which he united under the authority 
of a seneschal ; placed a seneschal in like manner 
at Carcassonne; and advanced as far as Toulouse, 
which had liberated itself, and had shut its gates 
against the crusaders and the French. 

Hatred against the French was the national 
passion of the inhabitants of all the country re- 
cently united to the kingdom of France; and 
they never uttered the name of Frenchman with- 
out attaching to it some epithet of reproach ’*. 


* Frances bevedor, fals Frances. Raynouard, Choix de 
Pocsies, tom. 1V, passim. 
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The poets wished, in their strventes: that the son SECT. 


of the count of Toulouse, aided by the king of 
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Arragon, the only king whom the southern Gauls 
had ever liked—because he spoke their language i 


——might come, take back his native country, and 
make himself a bridge of French carcases*. 
During the minority which followed the death of 
Louis, son of Philip Augustus, a great confede- 
racy was entered into by lords and people, from 
the Loire to the foot of the Pyrenees, to repulse 
the French northward, into their ancient limits. 
The chiefs of the valleys through which the 
Arriége flows, and in which the Adour takes its 
rise, the counts of Foix and Comminges, made 
alliance with the count of La Marche and the 
castellans of Poitou. On this occasion, the king 
of England ventured to take their part; because 
the thing now to be opposed was not a pilgrimage, 
but the political power of the king of France. 
This attempt was unsuccessful; for the catholic 
clergy, zealous for the dominion of the French, 
terrified the confederates by threatening them with 
a crusade especially directed against them, and 
repressed the movements of the Toulousans by 


RB secceccccsece que ton 
Los Frances e’ls escorse 
E'ls peu, en fai pon. Raynouard, Choix de Poésies, tom. 
IV. p. 314. 
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SECT. means of a new kind of police, which had be- 


1229 


1229 
to 
1245 


come famous under the name of znquisition. 

The heir of the ancient counts of Toulouse, 
wearied by a desperate struggle, made a defini- 
tive peace with king Louis, vulgarly but inaccu- 
rately called Louis IX.°; and ceded to him all 
his rights, by a treaty which was far from being 
voluntary. Louis IX. gave the county of Tou- 
louse to his brother Alphonso, who was already 
count of Poitou by the same title, and without 
the assent of the country. Notwithstanding these 
fresh augmentations, the kingdom of France did 
not yet reach, on the southern side, the limits to 
which the ambition of its kings aspired, nourished 
by the popular romances on the history of Char- 
lemagne. The banner of the golden lilies was 
not planted on the Pyrenees‘ *‘ and the chiefs of 
the populations inhabiting the foot or the decli- 
vity of those mountains, remained at liberty to 
present their homage to whomsoever they chose. 
Some of them, indeed, offered it to the king of 
France ; but others—and they were the greater 
number—kept fealty to the king of Arragon, or 
of Castile, or of England; while others remained 


» This error arises from the distinction which is made of 
Clovis and Louis; whereas these two names are only derivatives 
by corruption from the same Frankish name, J/lot-wig. 

© See Book XL p. 2b, &c, 
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without a sovereign, choosing (as it was then ener: 


expressed) to be dependent on God alone. 

While one of Louis IX.’s brothers governed the 
counties of Toulouse and Poitou, the other, named 
Charles, was count of Anjou and Maine. Never 
before had any family of French kings united 
such a power; for the kings of the Franks must 
not be taken for kings of France. The limits of 
that kingdom, formerly bounded by the Loire, 
already extended, in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, as far as the Mediterranean, touching on 
the south-west the king of England’s possessions 
in Aquitaine, and on the south-cast the indepen- 
dent territory bearing the old name of Provence“, 
and extending from the Rhone, below Lyon, to 
the Var. About that period, Raymond-Berenger, 
count of Provence, died, leaving an only daugh- 
ter, called Beatrice, under the tutelage of some 
of her relatives. The guardians, finding the 
young woman and the country thus placed in 
their hands, offered to the king of France to sell 
them both to him for his brother Charles of An- 
jou; and the king, having accepted their offer, 
first marched some troops to Provence, which 
entered it as friends. Charles of Anjou went 
thither shortly after, and was married to Beatrice, 


4 Provincia. 
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SECT. without much trouble being taken to consult her 


I. 


about this choice. As for the inhabitants of the 
country, their aversion for a foreign count, and 


i245 especially for one of French race, was beyond 


to 
1251 


doubt‘: they had before them the example of 
what their neighbours of the other side the Rhone 
were suffering under the government of the French. 
“ Instead of a brave lord, then,” says a cotempo- 
rary poet, “the Provenceaux are about to have a 
Sire. They will no longer be allowed to build 
towers, nor castles: they will no longer dare to 
carry lance or escutcheon before the French. 
May they all die, rather than fall into such a con- 
dition ‘!” 

Nor was it long before these apprehensions 
were realized : all Provence was filled with foreign 
officers, who, treating the natives like subjects 
by conquest, violently levied enormous imposts 
on a population accustomed to pay only volun- 
tary contributions ; they confiscated, imprisoned, 
and put to death, without trial, and without sen- 
tence. There was not, for some time, any great 
national resistance to these excesses of power; 
for the clergy, making themselves, as a cotem- 
porary poet expresses it, the whetstone for the 


* Provinciales Francos odio habent inexorabili. Math. Par. 
p. 442. 
* Hist, des Troubadours par Mullot, tom. Il. p. 287. 
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French swords *, upheld by threats and by strata- SECT. 


gem, their dominion in a country which had 
enough of civilization to be also suspected of 
heresy. The troubadours, who, throughout the 
south, habitually served as an organ to political 
interests, undertook the dangerous task of arous- 
ing the people, and making them ashamed of 
their patience. One of them, playing upon the 
name of his country, said that it ought no longer 
to be called Proeusa (the land of the preux), but 
Failleusa (the land of cowards) ; because it suffer- 
ed a foreign dominion to supplant its national 
government". Other poets addressed themselves 
in verse to the king of Arragon, the ancient sove- 
reign lord of Provence, calling upon him to come 
and chase from the country the usurpers of his 
domain. Others invited the king of England to 
put himself at the head of an offensive league 
against the French. They provoked a war, by 
means of which they hoped to effect their eman- 
cipation. ‘“ Why,” said they, “does not the game 
begin, in which many a man shall be cloven, many 
” a hauberk unmailed ‘ ?” 


& ....et il clerc sont li lotz e foxil.... Poésies des Troub. tom. 
V. p. 178. 
» Hist. des Troub. par Millot, tom. III. p. 96. 


' Potsies des Troub. tom. V. p.277. Hist. des Troub. par — 


Millot, tom. IL. p. 145. 
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At this conjuncture, the king of France, depart- 
ing for the crusade in Egypt, took with him his 
brother Charles of Anjou. The news was soon 
spread that the two brothers had been made pri- 
soners by the Saracens; which occasioned univer- 
sal rejoicing in Provence. It was said that God 
had worked this miracle to save the liberty of the 
people; and the towns of Aix, Arles, Avignon, and 
Marseille, which enjoyed a municipal organiza- 
tion almost republican, openly made preparations 
for war ; repairing their fortifications, and gather- 
ing together arms and provisions. But the im- 
prisonment of Charles‘of Anjou was not of long 
continuance. On his return, he began by wasting 
all the suburbs and territory of Arles, in order to 
terrify the citizens : he then blockaded them, with 
a numerous army, for so long a time that, after 
great suffermg, they were obliged to surrender. 
Thus ended this commune, which was as free 
as those which at the same time existed in 
Italy. Avignon, which also resembled them in its 
municipal constitution, opened its gates at the 
first rumour of the arrival of Alphonso, count of 
Toulouse and Poitiers, who came to aid his bro- 
ther in reducing the Provenceaux “. 

At Marseille, the inhabitants, being more reso- 


* Hist. de Provence, par Gaufridi, tom. i. p. 140—42. 
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lute, took up arms, and putting to sea, cruised SECT. 
against the count’s vessels. But in consequence 
of want of ‘amity between the burghers of the 
town, and the possessors of lands and castles, the 
Marseillais were ill supported by the latter class 1251 
of men, a part of whom thought it more chivalric 057 
to serve under the foreigner than to make com- 
mon cause with the fricnds of national indepen- 
dence. Being reduced to depend on their own 
strength, they nevertheless obtained a favourable 
capitulation ; but the Frenchmen who were agents 1257 
for the count, violated it afterwards without scru- 
ple. Their tyrannies and exactions again became 
"so insupportable that, in spite of the danger, a 
commotion took place against them, in which the 
people arrested them all by main force, but con- 
tented themselves with imprisoning them. The 
revolters seized Chateau St. Marcel, shut the gates 
of the town, and suffered a second siege ; in which 
the inhabitants of Montpellier, but lately enemies 
to the Marseillais from commercial rivalry, took 
advantage of the last moments of their own inde- 
pendence, to succour Marseille against the con- 
querors of southern Gaul. Notwithstanding this 
assistance, the town, being attacked by superior 
forces, was obliged to surrender. All the stores 1262 
in the public arsenals were carried off, and the 
citizens disarmed. A knight named Boniface 
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SECT. de Castellane, who was both a warrior and a poet, 


who had, by his strventes, excited the rising of the 
Marseillais ', and had afterwards fought among 
them, was (as we are told by some historians) taken 
and beheaded. The castellans and landlords, who 
had abandoned the cause of the towns, were treat- 
ed by the count almost as harshly as they who 
had followed it. He impoverished them all, in 
order to render them incapable of annoying him 
in case they should one day repent; and his au- 
thority was consolidated by public misery and 
terror ”. 

The Provenceaux never recovered their ancient 
municipal liberty, nor the high degree of civiliza- 
tion and wealth which had resulted from it. But 
it is remarkable that, after the lapse of two cen- 


1262 turies, the extinction of the house of the counts of 
nee Anjou, under which they kept at least a shadow 


of nationality, from their administrations being 
distinct from that of France, caused almost as 
much displeasure in Provence as the very acces- 
sion of that house. To fall under the immediate 
authority of the kings of France, after being go- 
verned by counts, appeared to the inhabitants of 
that country, about the end of the fifteenth cen- 


' Poésies des Troub. tom. IV. p. 214. 
™ Hist. de Provence, tom. I. p.1428—5. Hist. des Troub. par 
Millot, tom. III. p. 40. 
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tury, to be a national calamity; as, in the thir- SECT. 


teenth, it had been to fall under the power of 
a count of French race, after enjoying liberty un- 
der native chiefs. This popular opinion, rather 
than the personal qualities of Ren¢, surnamed the 
good, occasioned the long remembrance preserved 
of him by the Provenceaux, and the exaggerated 
idea of public prosperity which tradition attaches 
to his reign". It is true that the government of 
the Anjouan counts in Provence, had adopted the 
language of the country, and had at length, in 
some small degree, become naturalized there; as 
also, perhaps, that a chief invested with a title 
politically inferior to that of king, had, from that 
circumstance alone, less disdain for mankind, and 
did not think that whatsoever he might choose 
to do was lawful, like a king in the sixteenth 
century. Francis I., at the beginning of his reign, 
returning from Italy, chose to pass through Pro- 
vence; and the keys of the first town he entered 
were presented to him on a golden dish, by the 
daughter of one of the principal inhabitants, the 
handsomest girl in the place. The king gazed 
upon her for some time, with looks so expressive 
and so full of royal omnipotence, that, in great 
confusion, she immediately retired, and resolved 
to take shelter in a monastery : but reflecting that 


* Raynouard, Dissertation sur la Poésie Provengale. 
v9 
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SECT. the king, if he pleased, could pursue her thither, she 





1262 


1823 


lighted some sulphur, and inclined her head over 
the smoke long enough to spoil her complexion’. 
In the time of the counts of Provence, the women 
shared in all public ceremonies, exposed to the 
eyes of the most powerful men of the country ; 
but no one it seems had accustomed them to looks 
like these. 

Thus were aggregated to the kingdom of 
France, all the provinces of ancient Gaul on the 
right and left banks of the Rhone, excepting Guy- 
enne and the valleys at the foot of the Pyrenees. 
The old civilization of those provinces received a 
mortal blow from their forced union with coun- 


tries less advanced in cultivation, in manufactures, 


in policy, and in taste for the arts. The most 
disastrous period in the history of the inhabitants 
of southern France, was that at which they be- 
came French--that at which the king whom their 
forefathers were accustomed to call the hing of 
Paris’, began to call themselves his subjects of 
the language of Oc, in opposition to the ancient 
French and the populations beyond the Loire, 
which spoke the language of Ow. From that 
time, the classical poetry of the south, as also the 


° Hast. de Provence, tom. I. p. 350. et seq. 
P Regis Parisiaci- + +-Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XVII. p. 246. 
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language which was devoted to it, perished in sECT. 


Languedoc, Poitou, Auvergne, and Provence. In 
the place of this language of the ancient Trouba- 
dours—which, without any constraint, without 
any political influence, by the mere charm of its 
cultivation and of the works to which it was con- 
secrated, had risen in all those countries above the 
local idioms—there now remained only popular 
dialects, differing from one province, and some- 
times from one canton, to another, inelegant, in- 
correct, having the defect of being understood 


only within a circuit of a few leagues, and there- 


fore incapable of being cultivated by many, or 
applied to great works. In the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the Toulousans, by the institution of their 
floral games, made a faint attempt to raise again 
the ancient poetry of the south, when it was 
perishing on every side: but this competition was 
limited to the dialect of Toulouse only : and more- 
over, the name of gay science— gay-saber— 
shows us how much the idea conceived of poetry 
was then lowered, in a country where it had once 
been connected with all that is most serious and 
important in social and political life °. 

The jurisdiction of the king of France's sene- 
schals in the country of Languedoc, bounded on 


* See Books X and XI. 
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SECT. the west by that of the king of England's officers in 


Aquitaine, extended southward only to the valleys 
which are in the vicinity of the great chain of 
the Pyrenees. There the conquest by the cru- 
saders against the Albigeois had stopped ; because 
the profits of a war in a mountainous country, 
studded over with castles built upon rocks like 
eagles’ nests, did not seem proportioned to the 
dangers of the enterprise. Thus, on the southern 
frontier of the possessions of the two kings, there 
remained a free territory, extending in length 
from one sea to the other; and which, while very 
narrow at its eastern and western extremities, 
reached, about its centre, almost to the confluence 
of the Aveyron and the Garonne. The inhabi- 
tants of this territory were divided into tribes, 
under different chiefs, as all the south of Gaul had 
been before the conquest by the French: and 
those various populations all exhibited, in their 
language and moral physiognomy, the mark of a 
common origin, excepting only one—the western- 
most, inhabiting the sea coast south of Bayonne 
and the valleys in its immediate vicinity. 

This race of men, more ancient than the most 
ancient Celtic races of Gaul, had probably been 
driven towards the mountains at the arrival of the 
latter; and, together with the westernmost part 
of the Gaulish Pyrenees, occupied also the oppo- 
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site Spanish side of the same mountains, and the SECT. 


plains adjacent. Its national name, in its own 
tongue, different from all known tongues, was, 
and still is, Bscualdun—in the plural, Escualdunoc. 
Instead of this name, the Romans used that of 
Vaqui, Vasqui, or Vascones ; and the latter deno- 
minations have been preserved in the Latinish 
tongues of Gauland Spain. The Vasqui, or Bas- 
ques, never bore the entire yoke of the Roman 
administration, which ruled over all their neigh- 
bours ; nor did they, like the latter, lay aside their 
language for the Latin tongue, variously altered. 
They likewise resisted the invasions by the Ger- 
manic nations; and neither the Goths nor the 
Franks succeeded in annexing them to their em- 
pire. When the Franks had occupied all the 
large towns in the two Aquitaines, the moun- 
taineers of the west became the centre or rallying- 
point of the numerous rebellions of the inhabitants 
of the plains. Thus the Basques made alliance 
with the Frankish kings of the first and second 
line, against the Gallo-Romans, whom they dis- 
liked, and whom they were accustomed to plunder 
in the intervals between those alliances. ‘This 
often-renewed confederation caused the name of 
Vasconia or Gascogne to be given to the part of 
Aquitaine situated between the mountains and 
the Garonne ; and the difference of termination in 
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SECT. the mominative and oblique cases of the same 


850 
to 


1000 


Latin word, produced the distinction of the Bas- 
ques, and Vascons or Gascons’. 

In placing themselves at the head of the great 
league of the natives of south-western Gaul against 
the conquerors of the north, the Basques appear 
to have had no object but their own national 
liberty, and the material profits of the war, and 
not at all to establish their political dominion in 
the plains, and found a new state. Either from 
exclusive love for their native country, and con- 
tempt for foreign lands, or from peculiar constitu- 
tion of mind, ambition—the thirst for power and 
renown—was never theirruling passion: and while, 
by the aid of the revolt in which they had so 
powerfully co-operated, there were forming for 
families of Aquitaine the rich counties of Foix, 
Comminges, Béarn, Guienne, and Toulouse, they, 
no more chusing to be masters than slaves, re- 
mained a people, but a free people in their own 
valleys. They carried their political indifference 
so far as to allow themselves to be nominally in- 
corporated in the territory of the count of Béarn, 
and that of the king of Navarre—men of a race 
foreign to them, whom they permitted to entitle 
themselves lords of the Basques, provided, how- 


* Script. Rer. Gallic. et Franc. tom. III. V, V1, VII, passim, 
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ever, that in this lordship there was nothing real 
or effective’. 

In this condition they appear in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries—not mixing as a nation in 
the affairs of the neighbouring countries—divided 
under two different sovereignties—by long habit 
—not by force, but by unconcern, not in any way 
seeking to reunite themselves into one national 
body: if they manifested any obstinacy, it was 
for the maintenance of their hereditary customs, 
and the laws decreed in their district meetings, 
which they called di/saar. No passion of friend- 
ship or of hatred, made them take part in fo- 
reign wars: but when good pay was offered 
them, they enlisted individually, under any ban- 
ner, having in view the pay, and not the cause, 
which to them was of no importance. They took 
advantage of their native independence, to seek 
that wealth which their mountains did not offer, 
in the profession of soldiers, which, in the middle 
ages, was the best profession. The Basques, the 
Navarrais, and the inhabitants of the eastern 
Pyrenees, who were called Arragonais—popula- 
tions of different origin, but living nearly in the 
same manner as the Basques—were then as much 
famed, as light troops, as the Brabanters were, as 


, F ‘ ae 
* Marca, Hist. Bencarnensis Comitatis, 
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SECT. a heavy-armed force*. Their agility of body, their 


1200 
to 
1300 


acquaintance with difficult ground, and a certain 
instinct of cunning and contrivance, derived from 
the life of hunter and shepherd in the mountains, 
fitted them for unforeseen attacks, for stratagems, 
nocturnal surprises, and forced marches in bad 
weather, and on bad roads—especially if they 
hoped to find at their journey’s end, not victory, 
which of itself concerned them little, but baggage 
to surprise, a military chest to plunder, or some 
chief of renown to take, and set at ransom. 
Three cantons only of the country of the 
Basques—— Labourd, the valley of Soule, and 
Lower Navarre—were on the ancient territory of 
Gaul; the rest formed part of Spain. The town 
of Bayonne, which depended on the duchy of 
Aquitaine, marked, on the sea-coast, the extreme 
limit of the Romanish tongue, which in former 
ages had perhaps been further to the north. At 
the gates of Bayonne began the lands of the 
count or viscount of Béarn, the most powerful 
lord at the foot of the Pyrenees, and he whose 
policy commonly determined that of all the 
others. He was accustomed to acknowledge no 
sovereign permanently, except, perhaps, the king 
of Arragon, whose family was allied to his own. 


€ Baseli seu Basculi, Navarri Arragonenses. 
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As for the king of England, of whom he held BOOK 
some fiefs in the neighbourhood of Bayonne, he oe. 
put himself under his orders, and swore to him 
fealty and liege-homage, only for a considerable 
salary". It was also by money, though at a lower 
price, that the same king obtained the homage of 
the less powerful lords of Bigorre, Comminges, the 
three Valleys, and in general of all those of Gas- 
cogne properly so called. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury, they repeatedly made war in his pay upon 
the king of France. But—according to the inde- 
pendent character of the Gauls of the south—at 
the first mark of pride, at the first act of tyranny, 
in their adopted sovereign, the Gascon chiefs im- 
mediately abandoned him, and made alliance with 
his rival, or confederated against him. This 
often-renewed confederation maintained a corres- 
pondence with Guyenne, to excite insurrections 
there; and the successes which it obtained at dif- 
ferent periods, would seem to prove that there 
were many who meditated the union of all south- 
western Gaul in one independent state, com- 
posed of free towns and lordships, according to 
the custom of the middle ages. This design 
was especially pleasing to the upper classes and 


" Quolibet die, pro stipendio 18 lib. sterlingorum. Math. 
Par. p. 575. 
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SECT. the rich citizens: but the common people clung 
______ to the English domination, in consequence of the 


1300 
to 
1400 


generally diffused opinion that there would be 
nobody to buy the wines of the country, if the 
English merchants were no longer there to carry 
them on board their vessels *. 

About the commencement of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the two lordships of Foix and Béarn were 
united, in perpetuity, in the hands of one person, 
by a treaty of alliance and marriage; and thus a 
considerable power was founded on the common 
frontier of the kings of England and France. In the 
long war which soon after broke out between the 
two kings, the latter made great efforts to bring to 
his party the counts of Foix and Béarn, and make 
them play, in the conquest which he meditated 
in Aquitaine, the part which the Bretons, Anjou- 
ans, and Manceaux, had formerly played in that of 
Normandy’. The count of Foix was at first 
gained over by a promise of the two towns of 
Dex and Bayonne, when the conquest should be 
completed; but it did not succeed, and the alli- 
ance between the counts of Foix and the kings 


* Math. Par. p. 805,6. Per plebeios qui regem dilexerunt. 
Ibid, p. 854. Comment pourraient vivre les poures laboureurs, 
quand eux ne pourraient vendre les vins?’ Rymer, Feedera, 


tom. IV. pars I. p. 135. 
Y See page 289, &c. of this Scction. 
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of France, was soon broken. The former, return- SECT. 


ing to their old system of policy, kept themselves, 
as in observation, between the two great rival 
powers, each of which used its utmost endeavours 
to compel them to declare themselves: but nei- 
ther had any success. 

Once, in the middle of the fourteenth century, 
the king of France sent Louis de Sancerre, one 
of his marshals, to the castle of Ortez, to say 
from him to count Gaston de Foix, that he should 
have great delight in coming to see him. “He 
may come, and welcome,” answered the count; 
“TI shall see him with great pleasure.” “But, 
Sire,” replied the marshal, “the king intends, 
when he is come, to be informed fully and openly 
for which side you mean to be, the French or the 
English; for you have constantly avoided the 
war by dissimulation, and have not taken up arms, 
for any prayer or command you have received.” 
“Sir Louis,” said the count, “if I have excused 
myself, and kept unarmed, I had reason and right 
so to do ; for the war between the king of France 
and the king of England concerns me not at all. 
I hold my country of Béarn, of God, of my sword, 
and of my birth; so that it is not for me to take 
upon me servitude or rancour, to either one king 


Z9 


or the other’. 


* Frotssard, tom. III. p. $29. 
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“Such is the nature of the Gascons,” adds the 
old historian who relates this anecdote. ‘“ They 
are unstable, and never for thirty years together 
kept firm to any lord.” This was true, especially 
in the fourteenth century,and half of the fifteenth, 
during which the war between the kings of En- 
gland and France continued almost without inter- 
ruption. The reproach of levity, ingratitude, and 
perfidy, was then more than ever addressed, by 
the two kings alternately, to the men who chose 
to remain in freedom between both. Each of 
them, too, endeavoured more than ever to attach 
them to himself. There was not a petty castellan 
in Gascony, that was not courted by messages 
and by letters sealed with the great seal of France 
or England*; and hence the great importance 
acquired all at once by personages of little note 
before that period—the Sires of Albret, Armag- 
nac, and others much less powerful than they, as 
the Sires of Durfort, Duras, and Fezeusas. To 
secure the alliance of the lord of Albret, the 
chief of a small territory consisting of heaths, 
Charles V., king of France, gave to him in mar- 
riage his sister Isabellede Bourbon. The Sire of 
Albret came to Paris, where he was received and 


* See Rymer, Fadera, Conventiones, Littere, edition of the 
Hague, tom. II, III. and IV. passim. 
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entertained at his good brother's hotel: but in SECT. 
the midst of all this good reception, he could not 
help saying to his friends, “I will keep myself a 
Frenchman, since I have promised so to do; but 

by the Lord! I and my men had a better life of 

it when we were making war for the king of 
England °.” 

About the same time, thr Sires of Durfort and 
Rosan, taken prisoners by the French in a battle, 
were both released wit’out ransom, on condition 
(says a cotemporary, “ that they should turn 
French, and promis, by their faith, and upon 
their honour, to reme,n French for ever, they and 
their lands*.” They swore this: but when they 
were returned, they said, in answer to the first 
who asked them the news, “Ha, sir! by com- 
pulsion and the threat of death, we have been 
made to turn French; but be assured that, in 
taking this oath, we still in our hearts reserved 
our faith to our natural lord, the king of England ; 
nor, for anything that we have said or done, will 
we continue French °.” 

The importance which such powerful kings 
attached to the amity of a few barons, whose 
strength was nothing in comparison with that of 





* Frowssard, tom. III. p. 69. 
* Ibid. 
¢ Ibid. tom. II. liv. VI. chap. 3. 
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SECT. two great kingdoms, was owing in particular 


to the influence which those barons, according to 
the party which they followed, might exercise, 
and did actually exercise, over the castellans and 
knights of the duchy of Guyenne; of whom a 
great many were attached to them by family con- 
nections. Besides, the Aquitanians in general 
had more intimate reletions with them than with 
the king of England’s osficers, who did not speak 
the language of the ‘coun: ‘y, or spoke it ill, know- 
ing only French, and whosy Anglo-Norman gra- 
vity ° ill accorded with the, vivacity and facility 
of intercourse of the people, .f the south. Thus, 
every time that a lord of Gascony embraced the 
French party, a number of Aquitanian knights 
or esquires went over with him; quittmg the 
country, and joining the army of the king of 
France, or remaining in it to intrigue and excite 
revolts. This influence, exercised in various 
directions, occasioned, during the whole of the 
fourteenth century, considerable movement among 
the military population of the castles of Guyenne ; 
but much less among the manufacturing and com- 
mercial population of the towns, which clung to 
the sovereignty of the king of England, from the 
idea then generally spread, that that of the king 


* Naturee vitio timidos ...... Script. Rer. Fr. tom. XVII. 
p. $22. 
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of France would infallibly bring with it the de- 
struction of all municipal liberty. 

This opinion, which the Aquitanians had con- 
ceived in consequence of what had befallen their 
neighbours of Languedoc and Provence, had so 
rooted itself in their minds, that when the king 
of England, Edward IIL, took the title of king 
of France, they were alarmed; as if the mere 
title, added to his | name, was to change his whole 
conduct with regard to them. So great was the 
alarm, that in order to dissipate it, king Edward 
thought it necessary to address to all the towns of 
Aquitaine a letter, in which was the following pas- 
sage :— We promise, in good faith, that, notwith- 
standing our taking possession of the kingdom of 
France, to us belonging, we will not in any way 
deprive you of your liberties, privileges, customs, 
jurisdictions, or other rights whatsoever‘; but 
will allow you to enjoy them as heretofore, with- 
out any infringement by us or our officers *.” 

In the early part of the fifteenth century, the 
count of Armagnac, who had for some time placed 
himself at the head of a league formed by all 


‘ Promittimus bond fide quod licet possessionem regni Francie 
eaess libertates tamen et privilegia ...... Rymer, tora. IT. 
pars IV. p. 77. 

& Sine inquietatione qualicunque, per nos vel ministros nos- 
tros, occasione premissd, inferenda. Ibid. 
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SECT. the petty lords of Gascony, with a view to main- 





tain their common independence by leaning, as 
occasion required, upon the support of France or 
of England, made alliance with one of the two 
aristocratical factions of Orleans and Burgundy, 
which were then contesting the government of 
France. He thus engaged in a foreign quarrel, 
and drew into it his confederates ; not so much, 
perhaps, from political motives, as from private 
affection; for one of his daughters had married 
the duke of Orleans, who headed the party of 
that name. Once launched in these quarrels, in- 
different to their country, the Gascons, according 
to the impetuosity of their southern character, 
displayed in them such great activity, that the 
name of the Orleans party was soon changed into 
Armagnac; and nothing was then talked of in 
France but Burgundians and Armagnacs. Not- 
withstanding the generality of this distinction, 
there were no true Armagnacs but those of the 
south; and they, identifying themselves with a 
faction more numerous than themselves, were led, 
by necessity, into all its movements, into all its 
friendships and animosities; and forgot, while 
sharing its impulses, the cause for which they 
had leagued together—the independence of their 
native country. They no longer embraced the 
policy which was expedient for them, nor chose 
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their own allies; but adopted such policy and ae 
such allies as a French faction gave them °. 

In the reign of Charles VII. that faction com- 
promised them more than ever in the alliance 





with the king of France against England; and 
when the English had been driven from the 
French provinces in the north, which they had 
recently occupied, and it was in agitation to take 
Guyenne definitively from them, the friends of 
the count of Armagnac all employed themselves 
in pushing to this final object what was called the 
fortune of France’. Their example determined 
such of the Gascon lords as then adhered to the 
‘king of England, to quit his alliance for that of 
king Charles. Of this number was the count of 
Foix ; and this man, who, a few years before, had 
promised the king of England that he would 
conquer Languedoc for him, now undertook to 
superintend, for the other king, the conquest of 1451. 
the province of Aquitaine *. 

A sort of superstitious terror, arising from the 
rapid victories of the French in the north, and 
from the part played in them by the famous maid 


Chronique d'Enguerraud de Monstrelet, chap. 100. 
' Froissard. 
k See Rymer, vol. IV. parts II, IH, and IV, and Histoire 
Générale du Languedoc, tom. IV. p. 427. 
Z2 
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SECT. of Orleans, was then prevalent in that country. It 


was believed that the cause of the king of France 
was favoured by heaven; and when the count 
of Penthiévre, commanding the French army, 
and the counts of Foix and Armagnac, entered 
Gascony on three sides, they did not meet with so 
much resistance as formerly, neither from the in- 
habitants, nor from the Aquitanians themselves. 
The latter, despairing of their own cause, gra- 
dually retreated towards the sea: but the citizens 
of Bordeaux, clinging more to their municipal 
liberty than the English army to the king of En- 
gland’s dominion on the continent, endured a 
siege of many months; after which they capitu- 
lated, on condition of being for ever exempt froin 
taxes, subsidies, and compulsory loans. The town 
of Bayonne surrendered last of all, to count 
Gaston de Foix, who besieged it with an army of 
Béarnais and Basques; of whom the one followed 
him in this war because he was their lord, and the 
other because they hoped to enrich themselves by 
it. Neither of these two populations had at that 
time any consideration for the French cause, 
which was wholly foreign to them; and at the 
very moment when the military of Béarn were 
fighting for the French, the inhabitants left in the 
country still regarded the French as enemies, and 
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were keeping watch against them on their fron- SECT. 
tier. Once, while count Gaston was attacking eee 
St. Sever and Dex, a French column, either inad- 
vertently or to shorten its route, entered the ter- 
ritory of Béarne. On the first intelligence of 
its march, the tocsin was sounded in the village, 
the peasants assembled in arms, and there ensued 
between them and the king of France's soldiers 
an engagement, celebrated in the annals of the 
country under the name of ¢he battle of Mesplede'. 
The French seneschal of Guyenne, who took 
the place at Bordeaux of the king of England’s 
officer bearing the same title, did not take before 
the assembled people the ancient oath which it 
was customary for the Englishman to take at his 
installation,—when he swore, in the Bordelais 
tongue, to preserve to all people of the town and 
of the country, their franchises, privileges, liber- 
ties, establishments, jurisdictions, customs, usages, 
and observances”. The province was treated as 
a conquered territory ; and this state of things, 
to which the Bordelais were not accustomed, wea- 
ried them so soon, that in less than a year after 
the conquest, they conspired with many of the 
castellans of the open country, to drive out the 


' Histoire de la Maison de Foix, par Olhagaray, p. 352. 
m ...»~ lor franquessas, privileges, libertades, establissemens, 


fors, coustumas, usalges, et observances. Chronique Bourdeloise. 
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SECT. French, with the aid of the king of England. 





Deputies from the town went to London, and 
treated with Henry VI., who accepted their offers; 
and sent off four or five thousand men, under 
Talbot, a famous commander of that day, whose 
name seems to be derived, by alteration, from 
Taille-bose or Taille-bois, already named in the 
account of the conquest of England*. Talbot, 
having landed at the peninsula of Medoc, entered 
the country without any resistance; for the body 
of the French army had retreated, leaving only 
garrisons in the towns. 

On the news of this landing, there was much 
debating at Bordeaux,—not about whether it 
should become Engtish again, but about the mode 
of treating the king of France’s officers and sol- 
diers°. Some were for letting them depart unhurt; 
others for taking full revenge upon them. While 
these discussions were pending, the English arri- 
ved before Bordeaux: some of the townsmen 
opened one of the gates to them, and most of 
the French men-at-arms and civil officers were 
made prisoners of war. The king of France sent 
in gre#t haste six hundred lances, and some 
archers, to reinforce the garrisons of the other 


" See Book V. p. 43. 
* Chronique de Monstrelet, tom. II. p. 41. 
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towns: but before these succours could reach SECT. 


their destination, Talbot’s army, to which were 
joined all the barons of the Bordelais, and four 
thousand men from England, reconquered nearly 
all the fortresses. 

Meanwhile, king Charles VII. came with a 
numerous army to the frontiers of Guyenne. He 
first endeavoured to establish an intercourse with 
the inhabitants of the country : but he was unsuc- 
cessful; no one offered to conspire for the res- 
toration of his government’. Finding himself re- 
duced to despair of all means but force, he carried 
several towns by assault, and caused all Aquita- 
nians taken with arms in their hands, to be be- 
headed as traitors. The counts of Ioix and Albret, 
and the other lords of Gascony, lent him, in this 
campaign, the same assistance as in the former, and 
a second time invaded the south of Guyenne; 
whilethe Frencharmy fought a great battle against 
the English, near Castillon, in which Talbot and 
his son were killed. This defeat opened to the two 
confederate armies the way to Bordeaux. They 
made their junction at a short distance from that 
town, which they endeavoured to star@ out by 
ravaging its territory ; while, at the same time, a 
fieet of Poitevin, Breton, and Flemish vessels 
entered the Gironde. 


| Chron, de Monstrelet, tom. Jil. p. 60—63. 
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The English forming the greater part of*the 


garrison of Bordeaux, seeing the town invested 


1453 


1453 
to 
1455 


on all sides, desired to capitulate, and compelled 
the inhabitants to do so too, They obtained 
leave to embark, and take with them all such of 
the citizens as chose to follow them: and so many 
departed that, for many years after Bordeaux 
was almost depopulated and without commerce’. 
By the terms of the treaty, twenty persons only 
were to be banished for having conspired against 
the French; of which number were the sires of 
Lesparre and Duras: all the property of the rest 
who were suspected was confiscated, and divided 
among the victors. The king of France retired to 
Tours: but he left strong garrisons in all the 
towns; “ wishing,” says a contemporary, “to keep 
the rod at the backs of the inhabitants ;” and “ in 
order,” adds the same historian‘, “ to place the 
town of Bordeaux in greater subjection than it 
had ever been in before.” The French built there 
two citadels; one on the bank of the river, called 
Chateau Trompette; the other at the extremity 
of the town, on the southern side, called Fort du 
Ha. Wile the workmen were employed in erect- 
ing these two fortresses, the sire of Lesparre, 
having broken his banishment, was seized and 


' Chronique Bourdeloise, p. 38. 
* Monstrelet, tom. III. p. 63. 
Yale : 
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taken to Poitiers, where he was condemned to SECT. 


death, beheaded, and cut in six pieces, which were 
hung up in different places’. 

Long after this last conquest of Aquitaine, there 
were many there who still regretted its loss of 
the English government, and attentively watched 
for an opportunity of renewing the intercourse 
with England. These political manceuvres were 
not successful: but their effect was feared; and 
the king of France’s ordinances forbade any man 
of English birth to reside at Bordeaux. En- 
glish ships were to leave at Blaye their artillery, 
their powder, and their arms ; and merchants from 
that nation could not enter any house in the town, 
nor go into the country to taste or buy wines, 
without a permit from the mayor and jurats, nor 
without being accompanied by armed men, and 
by officers instituted for the express purpose of 
watching their words and actions. This new of- 
fice, having in course of time become useless, was at 
length converted into that of sworn interpreters ™. 

Notwithstanding its regret, Guyenne remained 
French: and the kingdom of France, extending 
to Bayonne, bore, without any counterpois® upon 
the free territory of Gascony ; the chiefs of which 
soon felt that they had suffered themselves to he car- 


' Monstrelet, tom. II. p. 63. Chron. Bourdeloise, p. 36. 
= Ibid. p. 36. They were called corraters. 
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SECT. ried too far in their friendship for the French mo- 
narchy. This they regretted, but too late; for it 
was thenceforward impossible for them to contend 
against that monarchy, which embraced the whole 
extent of Gaul, excepting only their little country. 
However, most of them courageously hazarded 
themselves in this unequal struggle : they sought a 
support for their cause in the revolt of the high 
nobility of France against the successor of Charles 
VII.; and engaged in the league which was then 
1464 called le bien public". The peace which the 
French leaguers soon after made with Louis XI. 
for money and places, and which satisfied nearly 
all of them, could not satisfy the people of the 
south, who had had quite another object in this, 
to them, patriotic war. Their hopes being disap- 
pointed, the counts of Armagnac, Foix, Albret, 
and Castres, then applied to the king of England ; 
inviting him to make a descent upon Guyenne ; 
promising to march to his aid with fifteen thou- 
sand fighting men, to deliver up to him all the 
towns of Gascony, and to secure to him the 
1469 seizure of Toulouse°: but the opinion of the 
politicians of England was no longer favourable 
to fresh wars on the continent, and the offer of the 
Gascons was rejected. 





* Memoires de Philippe de Commines, p. 9. 
© Mist. Gen. du Languedov, tom. V. p. 140. 
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In their conviction that their ancient nationa SECT. 


independence was gone for ever, unless the pro 
vince of Guyenne again became a separate state, 


many of them then intrigued with the French, 


king’s brother, Charles duke of Guyenne, to in- 
duce him to declare himself independent. But 
the duke of Guyenne died by poison as soon as 
the king his brother perceived that he was listen- 
ing to these suggestions ; and a French army came 
and besieged, in Lectoure, count John of Armag- 
nac, who evinced the most activity in the old Gas- 
con interest. The town was taken by assault, 
and given up to fire and sword; the count perish- 
ed in the massacre; and his wife, in the seventh 
month of her pregnancy, was compelled by the 
king of France’s officers to take a beverage which 
was to cause abortion, and which caused her death 
in two days’. A member of the family of Albret, 
made prisoner in this war, was beheaded at Tours: 
and shortly after, a bastard of Armagnac, who 
undertook to revive his country’s cause, and suc- 
ceeded in retaking some places, being in like man- 
ner vanquished, was condemned and put to death. 
And lastly, Jacques d’Armagnac, duke of Nemours, 
who harboured, or was supposed to harbour, simi- 
lar designs, was decapitated at Paris, at the pillars 


» Hist. du Languedoc, tom. V. p. 49. 
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SECT. of the halles ; and his children were placed under 
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the scaffold, that their father’s blood, dropping on 
their heads, might warn them never again to 
attempt war against the king of France °. 

This terrible lesson was not lost upon them, nor 
upon the other chiefs and the people of Gascony ; 
and though many still turned their eyes to the 
ocean—though they still, for a long time, hoped 
for the return, with English succours, of Gaillard 
de Durfort, sire of Duras, and the rest of the Gas- 
con and Aquitanian refugees in England '—no one 
dared to attempt afresh what had been under- 
taken by the Armagnacs. The count of Foix, 
the most powerful lord at the foot of the Pyre- 
nees, no longer thought of pursuing any other 
conduct toward the kings of France than that 
of a servant, gallant at their court, brave in their 
camp, devoted in life and death. 

Most of the barons at the foot of the Pyrenees, 
and those of the province of Guyenne, followed 
this new career; and since they could no longer 
be anything by themselves, they courted the titles 
and places which the king of France gave to his 
flatterers. Many obtained them, and even sup- 
planted the French in the favour of their own 
kings—owing to their natural pliancy of mind, 


Hist. du Ianguedor, tom. I. p. 54. 
Rymer, tor. V. pars II. p. 64. Phil. de Communes, p. 157, 
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and to an aptitude for business and knowldge of SECT. 


political intrigue, resulting from their Ing and 
painful efforts to uphold their national) ‘reedom 
against the ambition of the neighbourin kings. 
Since the end of the fifteenth century,, great 
majority of the class of men in favour, Clled in 
France court nobility *, always consisted 0 Gas- 
cons, Aquitanians, and in general of familg of 
southern origin; although the south, incluing 
Languedoc, Provence, and Auvergne, formed ut 
one third of the French territory. Besides tits 
and court favours, the effective administration ° 
public affairs was likewise, from that period, mos 
frequently in the hands of the southerns. Thc 
revolution itself, which has changed so many 
things, has hardly deranged this order; and since 
the fall of the-illustrious and unfortunate party of 
the Gironde, fresh instances, in great number, 
have arisen to confirm the sort of political neces- 
sity which assigns to the French born south of 
the Loire the highest rank among candidates for 
power. 


* Noblesse de cour. 
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SECT. Th¢eproach of fickleness and perfidy which the 
De fee opulations of southern Gaul so long received 
1200 fyn their national enemies the French and the 
fade Aglo-N ormans, was by the latter applied with 
qual constancy to the natives of Wales*. If it 

vere perfidious, to set at nought the right of con- 
juest, and make continual efforts to throw off the 
yoke of a foreigner, the Cambrians would indeed 
have been the most perfidious of all nations; their 
resistance to the Normans, by force and by cun- 
ning, was as obstinate as that of their forefathers 

to the Anglo-Saxons. They waged against them 

a perpetual war of skirmishes and stratagems, 
entrenching themselves in the forests and marshes, 

and scarcely ever hazarding themselves in the 
plains, against horsemen armed at all points. It 

was in the damp and rainy season that the Welsh 


* See Section I. p. 334. Wallensium fides est fidei carentis. 
Math. Par. p. 299. 
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were invincible’. They then sent away their SECT. 


women, and drove their flocks into the mountains, 
broke down the bridges, dug trenches in the 
pools, cut the banks, and exultingly beheld the 
glittering chivalry of their enemies sink in the 
mire and water of their morasses‘. In general, 
the first conflict was in their favour; but in the 
end superior strength prevailed, and some fresh 
portion of the country of Wales was conquered. 
The leaders of the victorious army took hostages, 
disarmed all the inhabitants, and compelled them 
to swear obedience to the king and justices of 
England. This oath, compulsorily taken, was 
soon violated“; and the people besieged the cas- 
tles and fortified houses of the foreign barons and 
judges. On the news of this resumption of hos- 
tilities, the hostages imprisoned in England, in 
the royal fortresses, were put to death; and some- 
times the king had them executed before his 
eyes ; as did John, son of Henry IT., who on one 
occasion had twenty-eight of them, all of tender 
age, hanged before he sat down to dinner ‘*. 


» Videntes tempus hyemale madidum sibi fuisse oportunum. 
Math. Par. p. 631. Pluriale tempus. /bid. p. 635. 

© Ibid. p. 641. 

‘ Chartarum juramentorumque suorum obliti. Ibid. p. 431. 

© Antequam cibum sumeret, fecit viginti octo pueros +++ 
patibulo suspendi. Deinde cibis et potibus intendens «e+e ve 
Ibid. p. 161. | 
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CONCLUSION. 


Such is, in few words, the history of the 
struggle of the Welsh against the Anglo-Nor- 
mans, until the day when Edward—the first of 
that name after the Conquest —crossed the high 
mountains of northern Cambria, whieh, before 
him, no king of England had passed. The 
highest summit of these mountains—called in 
Welsh Craig-eiri, or the snowy peak, and in 
English, Sxowdon—was considered as sacred to 
poetry; and it was believed that whosoever fell 
asleep on it, would awake inspired *. This last 
bulwark of Cambrian independence, was not 
forced by English troops, but by an army brought 
from Aquitaine, and consisting in great part 
of Basque mercenaries*. These mountaineers, 
whose mode of life and military tactics resembled 
those of the Welsh in almost every point, were 
more fitted to conquer them in the interior of 
their country, than the heavy cavalry and regular 
infantry which had hitherto been opposed to 
them. In this great defeat there perished a man 
whom his countrymen, according to their old 
Spirit of patriotic superstition, looked upon as 
predestined to restore the ancient liberty of 
Britain—Lewellyn son of Griffith, chief of North 


‘ Pennant's Tour in Wales, vol. Il. p. 169. 
© De Vasconensibus atque Basclis. Math. Westm. p. 410. 
Henr, Knychton, 2464. ° 
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Wales, who had gained more victories over the SECT. 
Iinglish than any of his predecessors. There ee 


was applied to him an old prophecy, according to 
which a prince of Wales was to be crowned at 
London; and king Edward had his head, with a 
silver crown upon it, fixed on the tower of Lon- 
don, in fulfilment of the prediction". 


David, brother to Lewellyn, strove to begin 1283 


the war again: but, being taken alive by the 
king of England’s soldiers, he was hanged and 
quartered, and his head fixed beside that of 
his brother, on the battlements of the Tower; 
where in the wind and rain they whitened to- 
gether’. It is said that after his complete vic- 
tory, king Edward I. assembled the principal of 
the vanquished, and announced to them that, 
from regard for their spirit of nationality, he 
would give them a chief born in their country, 
who had never uttered a single word of French, 
nor of English. They were greatly rejoiced, and 
made great acclamations“. “ Well, then,” re- 
sumed the king, “ you shall have for your chief 
and prince my son Edward, who is just born at 
Caernarvon, and whom I name Edward of Caer- 


“ Cum corona argentea. Henr. Knyghton, p. 2464. Secun- 
dim prophetiam Merlini. Math. Westm. p. 411. 
» Ibid. 
* Quod Wallensibus multiim placuit. Math. Westm, p. 488. 
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SECT. narvon;” and hence the custom of giving the 
ll. title of Prince of Wales to the eldest sons of the 





1283 
to 
1356 


kings of England. 

Edward I. built castles on the northern coasts 
of Wales, in order to have it in his power, at all 
times, to send troops thither by sea'. He also 
cut down the forests of the interior, which might 
serve as a refuge for the bands of partisans"; and, 
if it be not true that he ordered a general massa- 
cre of all the Welsh bards, at least it was he, who 
began the system of political persecution which 
the bards had constantly to endure from the 
kings of England’. A great many of the prin- 
cipal of them had perished in the battles and 
insurrections; and the survivors, deprived of 
their protectors by the ruin of the rich persons of 
the country, and obliged to go and sing their 
verses from town to town, were placed on the 
level of paupers, (gens sans avoir) by the Anglo- 
Norman justices. ,“ Let not the minstrels, bards, 
and rhymers, nor other Welsh vagabonds,’—~ 
(say their ordinances in the French tongue), 
“henceforth be suffered to burden the country, as 


' Circa maritima firmata castra plurima. Ranulph. Hygden. 
p. 188, 

™ Succisa sunt nemora. Henr. Knyghton, p. 2471. 

" Cambrian Register for 1796, p. 464. 
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they have hitherto done’.” According to the SECT, 
same ordinances, no Welshman could hold the __ 


smallest public office in his native country; and, 
in order to be a viscount, seneschal, chancellor, 
judge, constable of a castle, keeper of the rolls, 
forester, &c., it was necessary to be born in Eng- 
land, or in any other foreign country’. The 
towns and castles were occupied by foreign gar- 
risons; and the natives were taxed arbitrarily, 
or (as the royal decrees expressed it) “at the 
discretion of their lords, for the maintenance of 
the garrisons of the said castles %.” 

Many, forced by the conquest to expatriate 
themselves from Wales, went to France, and 
were there well received, as enemies to the king 
of England. Perhaps it was the great number of 
these refugees, that made the names of Gallois 
and Legallois so common in France as family 
names. Among the most considerable of those 
who repaired to the court of king Philip le 
Bel, was @ young man named Owen, whom the 


° Que les menestrels, barde et rymours, ni autres vagabonds 
Galeys, ne soient desormés souffrez de surcharger le pays, come 
ad esté devant. Rymer, Foedera, tom. III. pars IV. p. 200. 

P Ibid. 

4 .++++-Selon la discrétion de leurs seigneurs, pour la sus- 
tinance des garnitures desdits chasteaux. bid. 
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SECT. king brought up among the pages and children 
of his chamber. This Owen was probably akin 


to Lewellyn—perhaps his nephew or grandson ; 
and the French, considering him as legitimate 
heir to the principality of Wales, never called 
him otherwise than Yvain of Wales’. He 
was knighted by the king of France's own 
hand, and entrusted with several military com- 
mands; one of which was a descent upon the 
island of Guernesey, which had been English 
since the conquest of England by the Normans. 


1356 He was present at the battle of Poitiers; and was 


afterwards sent into Spain; where the kings of 
France and England were making war upon each 
other under the names of two pretenders to the 
throne of Castile, Peter the Cruel and Henry of 
Transtamare. At one of the battles fought in 
this war, the count of Pembroke, with other 
English knights of Norman origin, were made 
prisoners by the French, and conducted to St. An- 


oe drew of Gallicia. Owen being then at that place, 
1400 came to see them; and addressing the count of 


Pembroke in French, said to him—* Count, are 
you come into this country to do homage to me 
for the lands which you hold in the principality 
of Wales, of which I am heir, and which your 


' Froissart, tom. I. chap. 305. p. $85. 
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king takes and withholds from me against all SECT. 
II. 


right * ?” 

The count of Pembroke was astonished to see 
a man of whom he had no knowledge accost 
him in this manner. “ Who are you,’ returned 
he, “ who address to me words like these?” 
“ T am Owen, son of the prince of Wales, whom 
your king of England put to death, disinhe- 
riting me; but when, by the aid of God and of my 
very dear lord the king of France, I am enabled 
so to do, I will set this right; and know, that 
were I in any place where I might fight you, 
I would show you what you and your forefathers, 
and those of the count of Hereford, have done to 
mine, in treason and injustice.” Then one of the 
count of Pembroke’s knights, named Thomas 
St. Aubin, went up to the Welshman and said to 
him—* Yvain, if you mean to maintain that in 
my lord, or in his father, there is or has been 
any treason, or that he owes you homage, or any 
thing el8e,—throw down your glove, and you 
shall find some one that will take it up.” “ You 
are prisoners,” replied the Welshman; “ I cannot, 
with honour, call you out now, for you belong 
not to yourselves, but to them who have taken 


* Froissart, tom. II. chap. 17. p. 25. 
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SECT. you; but when you are at liberty, I will say 


II. more; for the matter shall not rest here‘. 





t 99 


Notwithstanding this pledge, the dispute went 
no further ; and before the count of Pembroke and 
Thomas St. Aubin were liberated, the Yvain of 
Wales died by assassination; being stabbed with 
a Spanish stiletto by a man of his own nation, in 
whom he confided, and who was secretly sold to 
the king of England. According to a cotem- 
porary French chronicler, the assassin, after com- 
mitting this murder, went away to Guyenne, 
where he was well received by the seneschal of 
the Landes and the other English commanders *. 

Very few Cambrians were induced to betray their 
countrymen and their country in order to serve the 
interest or passion of the foreigners; and even such 
as went to the wars in France under the successors 
of Edward I., did so by constraint and in spite of 
themselves. The Welsh who were raised en 
masse to form bodies of light infantry, carried 
with them into the king of England’s camp their 
national enmity against the English, They 
would often quarrel with them, so far as to come 
to blows; often, too, they deserted to the French 
in troops, with their arms and baggage; or scat- 


' Frotssart. 
“ Froissart, tom, Il. chap. 17. p. 25. 
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tered themselves over the country, to live im {ree SECT. 


companies, by plundering the French and the 
English. This mode of life was much in fashion 
in the time of those wars; and it was one in 
which the Cambrians were fitted to excel, by 
their long practice in partizan warfare in their 
forests and mountains. And one of these great 
companies which then made themselves so famous 
and so terrible, was commanded by a Welshman 
called in France the chevalier Rufin, and whose 
real name was probably Ricwan*. This captain, 
under whom were assembled adventurers from 
every nation, had taken, as his department of 
plunder, all the country betwixt the Loire and the 
Seine, from the frontiers of Burgundy to those 
of Normandy. His head-quarters, were some- 
times near Orleans, sometimes near Chartres. Le 
set at ransom, or took, the small towns and the 
castles; and was so much dreaded, that his men 
distributed themselves in troops of twenty, thirty, 
or forty, without any one’s daring to lay hands 
upon them. This association was destroyed, 
with all others of the same kind, about the end 
of the fourteenth century ’. 

When, on either hand, the kings of France and 
of England were exhausting every means of re- 


‘ Frowssart, tom. I. chap. 78. p. 188. 
Y Thid 
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ove ciprocal annoyance, the former, having recently 





learned to know the spirit of the Cambrians, 
thought of turning to advantage the patriotic 
obstinacy of that little people, of which their pre- 
decessors of the twelfth century hardly suspected 
the existence’. French emissaries were sent 
into north and south Wales, to promise the 
natives the king of France’s succour and protec- 
tion, if they would rise against the English power. 
These emissaries went through the country, most 
of them in the habit of mendicant friars, which 
was therf held in great reverence, and the least 
suspected of all, for it was worn by men of every 
nation, who made it a means of existence. But 
the Anglo-Norman authority perceived these 
mancuvres; and several times it drove from 
Wales every foreigner, clerk or layman, and 
especially the wandering monks*. It also dis- 
qualified the native Welsh from acquiring lands— 
whether in fee, or on lease for life, or to farm on 
the English territory west of the Severn’; for’ 
{car of their obtaining a footing in England. 

The insurrection was to break out on the arri- 


* See Book VIII. page 368. 
* Tam seculares quam religiosi, et fratres mendieantes. 
Rymer, tom. ILI. pars ILL. p. 72. 


® In feodo, ad terminum yita vel anno.um, ultrd aquam de 
Severnia. Ibid. p. 97. 
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val of a fleet and the landing of French troops on SECT. 
the Welsh coast. For many years, the Cam- ~~ 


brians and the English waited for this fleet, with 
very different feclings. Many of the proclama- 
tions of king Edward III]. and king Richard II., 
have this preamble:—* Seeing that our enemies 
of France purpose to land in our principality 
of Wales ------ °* Then follows an order ad- 
dressed to all the Anglo-Norman lords of Wales 
and the Welsh marches, to furnish their castles 
and fortified towns in as short a time as possible, 
with men and provisions ; and to the justices, to 
seize and imprison in safe custody, all men sus- 
pected of corresponding with the enemy, or 
merely of adhesion to his projects *. 

The king of France’s preparations for a des- 
cent upon Wales, were neither so prompt nor so 
considerable as the kings of England feared, and 
as the Cambrians hoped. It had been talked of 
ever since the year 1369; and in 1400 nothing 
was yet ready. In making great promises to the 
Welsh, the French had scarcely any other design 
than to incite them to arising which might be pro- 
fitable to themselves by diverting a part of the 
king of England's forces; and on the other hand, 


© Rymer, tom. IIL, pars. II. p. 165. 
“ Omnes honiores suspectos++3++-arrestari. Ibid, p. 173. 
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SECT. the Welsh, unwilling to expose themselves rashly, 


140] 


waited, before they should begin the insurrection, 
for the arrival of the succours from France. 
However, as they had more impatience and en- 
thusiasm than the king their ally, they began 
first, at the risk of not being supported. This 
insurrection, like many others, was determined by 
chance. About the end of the year 1400, a 
Welshman who, from ambition and a desire of 
shining, had gone to the English court, where 
he had been well received, committed an offence 
against king Henry IV., which obliged him to 
fly from London. Half through personal re- 
sentment and the awkwardness of his situation, 
and half through an impulse of patriotism, 
he resolved to put himself at the head of a 
movement, which all his fellow-countrymen 
desired, but which no one dared to under- 
take. He was descended from ancient chiefs of 
the country, and was called Owen Glendowr— 
which name, at the English court, to give it a 
Norman turn, had been altered into Owen de 
Glendurdy *. So soon as Owen had set up the 
ancient standard of the Kymrys in the part of 
Wales most recently conquered, the most con- 
siderable persons in those districts ranged them- 


¢ Rymer, tom. LIL, pars. 1V. passim. 
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selves round him; and amongst others, there SECT. 


came several members of a family whose name _ 


was Ab Tudowr (son of Tudowr), and which 
reckoned among its ancestors one Edmyfed 
Vychan, who, choosing to have armorial bearings 
after the fashion of the great men of England, 


had emblazoned on his escutchcon three severed . 


Norman heads‘. The remnant of the Welsh 
bards were animated by a new poetic enthusiasm ; 
and announced Owen Glendowr as the man who 
was to accomplish the ancient predictions, and to 


restore to the sons of the Kymrys the crown of 1401 
e e e to 
Britain. Many pieces of verse composed on 1,404 


this occasion, are still extant ®; and such was the 
effect which they at that time produced, that in 
a great assembly of the insurgents, Owen Glen- 
dowr was proclaimed and solemnly inaugurated 
as chief of all Wales. He sent messengers into 
the southern country, to propagate the insurrec- 
tion there; while the king of England, Henry IV., 
ordered all his loyal subjects of Wales '"—French, 
Flemish, English, and Welsh—to arm against 
Owen de Glendurdy, calling himself prince of 


‘ Pennant’s Tour in Wales, tom. II. p. 261. 

® Cambrian Biography, p. 275. 

* Omnes justiciabiles homines Francigenas, Flandrenses, An- 
glicos, et Wallenses. Ibid. p. 184. 
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sEcT. Wales, guilty of high treason against the king’s- 


Il. 


majesty’. 

The first battles were in favour of the insur- 
gents: they defeated the English militia of the 
province of Hereford, and the Flemings of Ross 
and Pembroke; and were about to pass the 
English frontier, when king Henry marched 
against them in person, with considerable forces. 
He compelled them to retrograde: but scarcely 
had he set foot on the Welsh territory, when 
continual rains, moistening the roads, and 
swelling the rivers, prevented him from advanc- 
ing, and obliged him for several months to keep 
his army encamped on insalubrious ground, 
where it suffered both disease and want. The 
soldiers, whose imaginations were heated by 
fatigue and inaction, remembered with dread the 
old popular tales of the sorcery of the Welsh‘; 
and believed that the bad weather they expe- 


- rienced, was the work of supernatural agents 


under the sway of Owen Glendowr'. Seized 
with a sort of panic, they refused to march any 
further against a man who had the storms and 
the rain at his disposal. This opinion had then 


* Rymer, tom III. pars. IV. p. 191. 

* See Book XI. pages 174 and following. 

' The kyng had never but tempest foule and rayne, as long 
as he was ay in Wales ground. Hardyng’s Chronicle. 
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great credit with the people of England: but all SECT. 
Owen’s magic was his activity and skill in public _ 


affairs. There was then among the Anglo-Nor- 
man aristocracy a party of malcontents, who 
wished to dethrone king Henry IV.; and at 
whose head were Henry de Percy, son of the 
count of Northumberland, of a family which 
had ruled in that country since the conquest, 
and his brother Thomas de Percy, count of 
Worcester". The new prince of Wales entered 
into correspondence with them: and the alliance 
which they concluded, brought over for a mo- 
ment to the side of Welsh independance all the 
northern marches of Wales, between the Dee 
and the Severn; and especially the province 
of Chester, the inhabitants of which, being of 
purely English race, were naturally less hostile to 
the Cambrians than the Normans and Flemings 
of the south. But the total defeat of the two 
Percys in a battle fought near Shrewsbury, broke 
off the amicable relations of the Welsh insurgents 
with their neighbours of English race, and left 
them without other resources than their own 
strength and their hope in the king of France’s 
support. 

That king, Charles VI., whose intellects were 


™ Et quia Henricus de Percy Je fils, chivaler, associans se 
rebcllibus nostris Walliae+++-.- Rymer, tom. IV. pars I. p. 57. 
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SECT. not yet entirely deranged, seeing the Cambrians 
ice in open hostility against the king of England, 


1405 


resolved on fulfilling the promises formerly made 
to them by himself and his predecessors. He 
concluded a treaty with Owen Glendowr, the 
first article of which purported, that “ Charles, by 
the grace of God, king of France, and Owen, by 
the same grace, prince of Wales, should be unit- 
ed, confederated, and bound together, by the ties 
of true alliance, true amity, good and solid 
union,—specially against Henry of Lancaster, 
adversary and .enemy of the said king and 
prince, and against his favourers or adherents *.” 
Many Welshmen went to France, to accompany 
the troops which king Charles was to send: and 
many of them were taken in different attempts 
which the French at first made to land on the 
English coast; being more willing to enrich 
themselves by plundering some large town or 
sea-port, than to go and make war in the poor 
country of Wales®. At last, however, a large 
fleet set sail from Brest, to go to the assistance of 
the Cambrians in their own country: it carried 
six hundred men-at-arms and eighteen hundred 


" Vinculo veri focderis et verse amicitia, certaeque et bone 
unionis, potissimé contri Henricum de Lancastrids..-Rymer, 
tom. IV. pars I. p. 69. 

* Monstrelct, chap. XJ. p. 13. 
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foot, commanded by Jean de Rieux, marshal of SECT. 


France, and Renaud de Hengest, grand-master of 
the bowmen. They landed at Milford, in the 
county of Pembroke; and took possession of that 
town, and of Hereford, both founded, as their 
names indicate, by the Flemings who possessed 
themselves of that country in the reign of Henry 
I. The French then marched eastward; and at 
the first purely Welsh town at which they arriv- 
ed, they found ten thousand insurgents, led by a 
chief whom the historians of that time do not 
mention. They marched all together upon Caer- 
marthen; from thence to Llandovery; and follow- 
ed the Worcester road, attacking and destroying 
on their way the fortresses and castles of the 
Anglo-Norman barons and chevaliers °. 

A few leagues from Worcester, a strong En- 
glish army presented itself before them; but in- 
stead of offering them battle, took a position and 
entrenched itself on some hills. The French and 
the Welsh did likewise; and the two hostile 
armies remained thus for eight days, in front of 
each other, separated by a large valley. Each 
day they both formed in order of battle; but 
only skirmishes ensued, in which a few hun- 


® Et ibi cepit fortalicia, et occupavit munitiones et castra ad- 
versariorum dicti principis Gualliz-«+-Ex Chron, Britannie.— 
Hist, de Bretagne, tom. If. p. 366, 
7 
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SECT. dreds were killed. The army of the French 





and Welsh soon suffered from want of provisions ; 
for the English occupied the plain adjoining their 
cantonments. The Welsh, following their ac- 
customed tactics, fell upon the enemy’s baggage 
by night; and carrying off the greater part of 
the provisions, determined the retreat of the 
English army; which it appears, would not be 
the first to engage’. The French soldiers, who 
were unaccustomed to famine, and to whom their 
numerous appendages in arms, horses, and ser- 
vants, made warfare in a poor and mountainous 
country neither easy nor agreeable, grew weary 
of this enterprise, in which there were many ob- 
scure dangers to be encountcred, and no renown 
to be acquired by brilliant feats of arms in the 
field or the lists. Therefore, leaving the Cam- 
brian people to strive alone against its national 
enemies, they traversed Wales again, took their 
departure, and landed at St. Pol de Léon; re- 
fating that they had made a campaign which 
never, in the memory of man, any king of France 
had ever ventured to undertake; and that they 
had ravaged more than sixty leagues of country 
in England’. 


: Chronique d’ Enguerraud de Monstrelet, chap. XV. p, 15. 
* Quod non attentaverunt facere reges Francie, de memorid 
hominuni. fdtst. de Bret. tom, I. p. 366. 
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In their accounts, they talked of nothing bu 
injury done to the English; and of no benefit con- 
ferred upon the Welsh, about whom for tn.** own 
sakes, nobody in France cared any thing. 

The insurgents of south Wales were defeated 
for the first time, in 1405, on the banks of the 
Usk, by an English army under the command of 
Henry son of Henry IV.; who bearing in England 
the title of prince of Wales, was commissioned to 
conduct the war against the chief elected by the 
Welsh. The origiral letter which he wrote to 
his father, announcing to him this victory, has 
been preserved among the ancient public records 
of England ; it is in French—the language of the 
Anglo-Norman aristocracy—but in French some- 
what differing in orthography, in grammar, and, 
as far as can be judged, in pronunciation, from 
that of the court of France about the same time. 
It appears that to the accent of Normandy, re- 
tained in England by the men of Norman descent, 
there had gradually been joined another accent, 
foreign to all the dialects of the French tongue, 
and which the sons of the Normans had contract- 
ed by dint of hearing English spoken around 
them, or of speaking themselves the Anglo-French 
jargon which served them to communicate, with 
those of the lower class. So at least one "4s in- 
clined to believe, on reading the following pas- 
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ae sages, taken at random from the letter of the son 


1405 


to 
1416 


of Henry IV.:—* Moun trés redouté et trés 
soverein seigneur et pitre----Le XI. jour de 
cest présent moys de Mars, vos rebelx des parties 
de Glamorgan, Uske, Netherwent, et Overwent, 
furent assembléz a la,nombre de oyt mille gentz 
eoeeee A eux assemblérent vos loyalx et vailla 
chivalers-------»Vos gentz eurent le champe 
nientmeins’.” 

The fortunes of the Welsh insurgents con- 
stantly declined from the time of their first de- 
feat; though ten years elapsed between that 
defeat and the complete reduction of the country. 
Perhaps, having already been once conquered, they 
could not resume that energy and self-confidence 
which had long defended their independence. 
Perhaps, too, their hope in the assistance of the 
French—a hope constantly disappointed, yet as 
constantly cherished—occasioned in them a sort 
of discouragement, never felt by their ancestors, 
who had always relied on themselves alone. 
Owen Glendowr, the last man who legitimately 


* Rymer, tom. IV. pars I. p. 77. In English, thus:—~“ My 
most redoubted and sovereign lord and father--++ «+The XI. of 
this present month of March, your rebels of Glamorgan, Uske, 
Netherwent, and Overwent, were assembled, to the number of 
eight thousand-++-++Against them assembled your Joyal and 
valiant knights:+++++++Your men had the field nevertheless. 
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bore the title of prince of Wales, by the election SECT,’ 
and will of the Welsh people, survived the over- 


throw of his party, and died in obscurity. His 
son Meredith ap Owen capitulated, and received 
the king of England’s pardon‘: the other leaders 
of the insurrection obtained it likewise; and 
offices and titles at the court of London were 
given to many of them and their families, that 
they might no longer inhabit Wales,—which, in- 
deed, was no longer habitable for Welshmen, on 
account of the redoubled vexations of the agents 
of the foreign authority. Among these emi- 
grants through necessity or through ambition, 
was a member of the family of the sons of Tu- 
dowr, named Owen ap Meredith ap Tudowr ; who, 
during the whole reign of Henry V., lived with 
him as his equerry; giving great satisfaction to 
the king, who granted him great favour, and 
vouchsafed to call him Nostre cher et loyal". 
His manners and fine countenance made a deep 
impression upon the queen, Catherine of France ; 
who having become Henry V’s. widow, privately 
married Owen ap Tudowr, or Owen Tudor, as 
he was called in England. By her he had two 
sons, Jasper and Edmund; the second of whom, 


t Rymer, tom. IV. pars IT. p. 158. 
" Ibid. Our dear and loyal. Tr. 
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tes having arrived at years of maturity, married 





e 


Margaret, daughter of John de Beaufort, count of 
Somerset, sprung from the royal family of Planta- 
genest. 

The offspring of that family were then butcher- 
ing one another for the possession of the royalty 
conquered by William the bastard. The right of 
hereditary succession had by degrees prevailed 
against election, which had been preserved, 
though imperfectly, in the times immediately 
following the Conquest. Instead of interfering 
in the nomination of its kings, to declare who 
were most worthy to be so, the Anglo-Norman 
aristocracy confined themselves to ascertaining 
which of the pretenders was nearest, by birth, to 
the original stock of the Conqueror. The sub- 
ject of discussion was, not the merits of each can- 
didate, but his ascending line and his genealogical 
table-—which the Anglo-Normans called pé-de- 
gru*, or pied-de-grue, because they gave it the 
form of a trunk bearing a number of branches. 

This order of succession was very peaceable, 
during the continuance of the direct line of Henry 
II’s. descendants : but when, in default of it, the 
inheritance descended to the collateral branches, 
there arosemore pretenders by virtue of hereditary 
right—there were more factions, troubles, and dis- 


* In modern English, by corruption, pedigree. 
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orders,—than had ever any where been occasioned SECT. 


by the practice of election. There now broke out _ si 


the most dreadful and disgraceful of civil wars— 
that of kindred against kindred, and of men against 
infants in the cradle. For several generations, two 
numerous families slaughtered each other, in the 
field of battle or by assassination, to maintain 
their legitimacy, without either of them being 
able effectually to destroy the other; for some 
member was continually springing up, to fight 
against and dethrone his rival, and to reign until 
he himself was dethroned. There perished in 
these quarrels (according to the historians of the 
time) sixty or eighty princes of the royal house’, 
—almost all in their youth; for in these 
families, the lives of the males were not long. 
The women, who lived longer, had time to see 
their sons butchered by their nephews,—and 
these again by other nephews or uncles,—who 
themselves were soon assassinated by other near 
relatives. 

In 1485, in the reign of Richard III., of the 
house of York, who had committed more murders 
than any of his predecessors, there was in France, 
whither he had been obliged to fly as an anta- 
gonist of the York party, a son of Edmund Tudor 


¥ Philippe de Commines, p. 97. 
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SECT. and Margaret de Beaufort, named Henry. 


Weary of living in exile, and trusting to the uni- 
versal hatred excited by king Richard, he re- 
solved to try his fortune in England, as a preten- 
der to the royalty, by right of his mother, sprung 
from Edward IIT. Being (as an old historian ex- 
presses it*) not worth a penny, he applied to the 
king of France, Louis XI.; who gave him some 
money, by means of which he raised three thou- 
sand indifferent soldiers in Normandy and Brit- 
tany. He took his departure from the port of 
Harfleur ; and, after a six days passage, landed in 
Wales, the country of his paternal ancestors. 
On his landing he displayed a red flag—the old 
flag of the Cambrians—as if his design had been 
to raise the nation in order to make it indepen- 
dent of the English*. That enthusiastic nation, 
over which the power of signs was always very 
great, without examining whether the dispute 
between Henry Tudor and Richard IIT. was not 
foreign to it, rallied, by a sort of instinct, round 
its old standard. The red dragon” was planted 
on the mountain of Snowdon, which the pretender 
appointed as the rendezvous for such of the 
Welsh as had promised him to arm in his cause, 


2 Memoires de Philippe de Commines, p. 256, 
* Pennant's Tour in Wales, tom. If. p. 31. 
° See Book L. p. 91. 
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Not one of them failed to keep the appointed SECT. 
day*; and the bards themselves, feeling their_* 


ancient spirit rekindled, sang and prophesied, in 
the style of elder days, the victory of the Kymrys 
over the Saxon and Norman enemy. But it was 
never contemplated to free the Cambrians from 
the yoke of the foreigner: the whole design of 
the victory was to place a man with a little 
Welsh blood in his veins upon the throne of the 
Norman conquerors ; whose successor, whosoever 
he might be, must of necessity take their spirit 
with their inheritance, and adopt all their old 
habits. 

When Henry Tudor arrived on the English 
frontier, he found a reinforcement of some thou- 
sand men, brought to him by Sir Thomas Bour- 
chier, a Norman by name and origin, Other 
gentlemen of the western provinces came with 
their vassals and farmers, and joined the preten- 
der’s army. He marched over the English ter- 
ritory, without encountering any obstacle, as far 
as Bosworth, in the county of Leicester; where 
he gave battle to Richard III., defeated and slew 
him, and was crowned in his stead under the 
name of Henry the Seventh. 

Henry VII. placed the Cambrian dragon in his 


1485 


arms, beside the lions of Normandy. He created eat 


© Pennant’s Tour in Wales, p. 375. 
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a new office of poursuivant-at-arms, with the 


M+ title of Rouge-Dragon* ; and by means of the 
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archives of Wales, authentic or fabulous, traced 
up his genealogy to Cadwallader, the last chief 
who bore the title of king of Britain; and from 
thence to Brutus the son of Eneas, the pretended 
progenitor of the Britons ‘°. 

But these frivolous acts of vanity rather than 
of gratitude, were all that the new king did for 
the people whose devotion had given him vic- 
tory and a kingdom. His son and successor, 
Henry VIII., while he continued to such of the 
Welsh as Henry VII. had ennobled for personal 
services, their Norman titles of count, baron, 
and baronet, treated the mass of the people like 
all his predecessors,—as a conquered nation, 
feared and disliked. He studied to destroy the 
ancient customs of the inhabitants of Cambria, 
the remains of their social state, and even their 
language *. 

When the religious supremacy of the popes 
had been abolished in England, the Welsh, to 
whom the Roman church had never chosen to 
lend any aid for the maintenance of their inde- 


4 Pennant’s Tour in Walcs, tom. II. p. 31. Rymer, tom. IV. 
* Cambro. Britoni, tom. I. p. 457. 
' Archeology of Wales, preface, p. 10. 
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pendence, adopted without reluctance the changes SECT. 


decreed by the government of England. But 
that government, while it gave every encou- 
ragement to the translation of the Bible into En- 
glish, did not cause it to be translated into Welsh. 
On the contrary, some persons of that country, 
zealous for the new reforms, having undertaken, 
at their own cost, the translation and publication 
of the Scriptures,—so far from their being praised 
for it, as had been the case in England, orders 
were given for the seizure and destruction of all 
the copies, which were carried off from the 
churches and publicly burned’. The English 
authorities attacked, about the same time, the 
manuscripts and historical documents, more nu- 
merous at that time in Wales than in any other 
European country. Many families which had 
private archives, were obliged to bury them in 
the earth, in order to secure them from the per- 
quisitions of the royal agents. Several of these 
families even incurred disfavour by communi- 
cating some curious particulars to the learned 
who, at the close of the sixteenth century, were 
occupied with the antiquities and curiosities of 
Wales*. An estimable writer, whose name is 
worthy of mention, Edward Llwuyd, author of 


‘ Archeology of Wales, preface, p. 10. 
& Ibid. 
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SECT. the British Archeology ", experienced all sorts of 
It, molestation on account of the publication of his 
book. This kind of knowledge and of labour 
was considered as suspicious; and, furthermore, 
suspicion was incurred by merely going to 
settle in Wales. This was the subject of an ac- 
cusation brought in the reign of Elizabeth, the 

last of Henry Tudor’s descendants '‘, 
The Scotch family of the Stuarts testified no 
greater good-will towards the Welsh nation. 
Yet, when the inhabitants of England had risen 
i643 Against that family, a majority of the Welsh em- 
braced its party, through national hatred for the 
English people and a sort of spirit of political 
contradiction. Perhaps, too, they hoped to 
emancipate themselves in some degree, by favour 
of the troubles in England, or by means of a na- 
tional compact with the family which they would 
1643 haye supported against the English. But this 
re hope was delusive ; and the adversaries of Charles 
I. reduced Wales to the same subjection to which 
it had formerly been reduced by the kings of 
England. Since that time, the Cambrians have 
quietly undergone all the revolutions of the En- 
glish government, good or bad; never again 


* Archzologia Britannica. A quibusdam magis pseudo-poli- 
ticis quam litteratis. Archeology, preface, p, 12. . 
' Pennant's Tour in Wales, p. 470. 
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rebelling; yet never losing the remembrance of SECT. 
the motives which they should have to rebel. 


“Tt is well known,” says one of their writers, 
“ that many lordships and good estates in Wales 
are at this time in the possession of foreign fami- 
lies, which were, in former times, wrested from 
our ancestors the lawful owners, by base trea- 
chery and violence, whose right heirs we are able 
by our records to trace even to this very day *.” 
In general, the possessors of large estates and 
lordships in Wales were, not long since, and per- 
haps still are, more harsh than in England to the 
farmers and peasants on their domains. This, no 
doubt, arises from the circumstance, that the 
conquest of the Welsh provinces not having been 
completed until about the fourteenth century, 
the nobles there are of more recent date, and also 
that the language of the conquered people has 
ever remained distinct from that of the con- 
querors'. This national hostility between the 
lords and the peasants of Cambria, has often com- 
pelled the latter to emigrate in large numbers: 
they have gone to seek an asylum in the United 
States of North America; where there is neither 
nobility nor lordship ; and where, in the bosom 
of the most complete liberty that civilized men 


* William Jones, in the Cambrian Register for 1796. p, 240. 
' Ibid. p. 241, 
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SECT. can enjoy, they have forgotten the dreams of 


iI. 


British independence. Those who have remained 
in the country of their ancestors, retain there, 
amidst the’ poverty or mediocrity of fortune 
which has ever been their portion, a lofty cha- 
racter, the offspring of great recollections and of 
lengthened hopes, constantly deceived, but never 
abandoned. They stand ercct before the power- 
ful and the rich of their own country and of En- 
gland; and consider themselves as more ancient 
and more noble than they,—more noble (as was 


1785. said by a Welshman of the last century) than 


“that mushroom nobility,” sprung “ from bas- 
tards, arrant thieves, and murderers ™.” 

Such is the national spirit of the most ener- 
getic of the Cambrians of the present day; and 
to such a pitch do they sometimes carry it, that 
they have acquired in English the epithet of red- 
hot Welshman. Since the revolutions of America 
and France, that spirit has been in them allied 
with all the great ideas of natural and social 
liberty which those revolutions have every where 
awakened: but in their ardour for the progress of 
modern advanced civilization, the enlightened 
inhabitants of Wales have not lost their ancient 
passion for their native history, language, and 


™ Cambrian Register for 1796. p. 241. 
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literature. Many of them have formed free asso-~ SECT. 
ciations, with a view to favouring the publication ___"__ 


of their numerous collections of historical docu- 
ments, and to revive, if possible, the cultivation 
of the old talent of the bards. These societies 
have established annual prizes for poetry and 
music; for in Wales these two arts are never 
separated. From a reverence, perhaps rather 
superstitious, for ancient customs, the literary 
and philosophical meetings of the new bards” are 
held upon the hills, in the open air. At the time 
when the French revolution was still a cause of 
dread to the English government, these assem- 
blies, always exceedingly numerous, were forbid- 
den by the local authorities, on account of the 
democratical principles which prevailed in them ’°. 
Now, they are in full liberty; and each year is 
awarded the prize for poetic inspiration, a faculty 
expressed in the Cambrian tongue by the single 
word awen. 

The awen is now to be found principally 
among the Welsh of the north, who maintained 
the latest their ancient social condition, in oppo- 
sition to the Anglo-Normans’. By them, too, the 


" New Bardism. See the periodical work entitled The Cam- 
bro-Briton. 

° Cambrian Register for 1796, p. 165. 

P Ibid, p. 438. 
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SECT. native language is spoken with the greatest pu- 


it. 


‘rity, and over the greatest extent of country. In 
the southern provinces, which were earlier con- 
quered, the Welsh dialect is mixed with French 
and English words and idioms. Indeed, there 
are districts in which it has totally disappeared : 
and often a brook or a cross-road marks the 
separation of the two languages; which are,—on 
one side, corrupted Cambrian,—and on the other, 
a barbarous English, spoken by the mixed poste- 
rity of the Flemish, Norman, and Saxon soldiers, 
who conquered the country in the twelfth cen- 
tury. These men, though now for the most part 
equal in condition with the conquered population, 
have retained for it a sort of hereditary con- 
tempt. Tor instance, they affect not to know 
the name of a single individual inhabiting that 
part of the district or village in which Welsh is 
spoken. To the enquiries of strangers they will 
answer—“I donna knaw; a lives somewhere 7?’ 
the Welshery °.” 

Such is the present state of this population and 
this language, which the bards of the sixth cen- 
tury daringly predicted should be eternal. If 
their prediction is to be falsified, it will at least 
not be in our day. The Cambrian dialect is still 
spoken by a sufficiently large number to render 


* Cambrian Register, p. 438. 
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the period of its total extinction impossible to SECT. 


foresee. It has survived all the other dialects of ae 


the old British tongue; for that of thé natives of 
the province of Cornwall fell into the condition 
of a dead language about the end of the last cet- 
tury. It is true that, since the tenth century, 
when it was repulsed by the Anglo-Saxons be- 
yond the river Tamer’, the population of Corn- 
wall has never played any political part. At the 
moment of the Norman conquest, it supported 
the English of the neighbouring provinces in 
their resistance to the foreigners: but, being con- 
quered with them, it shared all the chapces of 
their ulterior destiny. In proportion as it became 
confounded with the populations of English race, 
its original language lost ground, in the direction 
of north to south: so that a hundred years ago, 
there were only a few villages at the extremity of 
the promontory, in which the ancient idiom of the 
country was spoken*. In 1776, some travellers 
questioned an old fisherman on this subject, who 
lived in one of these villages; and received for 
answer—* There is no more than four or five in 
our town can talk Cornish now; old people four- 


® See Book IT. p. 125. 
> * Transactions of the London Antiquarian Society, tom. Il. p. 
309, 
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SECT, score years old: Cornish is all forgot With young 
a people ‘.” 

Thus, in the eighteenth century, has expired 
the language of Cornwall, which now exists only 
in a small number of books. It differed in many 
things from that of Wales; and had probably 
been spoken in old time by all the British tribes 
of the south and east—by all those whom the 
old annals call Loégrys, and who, before they 
went to join the Kymrys in the island of Britain, 
had made a stay, longer or shorter, in south- 
western Gaul’. 


: Transaetions of the London Antiquarian Society, tom. V. 
p. 83. 
" See Book I. page 4. 
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In the year 1174, David king of Scotland ifs op¢oq 
vaded the north of England; but he was van- "Il. 
quished and taken by the Anglo-Norman chiefs aaa 
and his defeat was considered as a mitaculous 
effect of king Henry I’s pilgrimage to the tomb 
of Thomas Becket’. They who captured him, 
shut him up in the castle of Riche-mont—now 
Richmond—in Yorkshire, built at the time of the 
conquest, by the Breton Alain Fergant. This 
circumstance was considered as the fulfilment of 
one of Merlin’s prophecies, expressed in these 
terms :—*In his mouth shall be placed a bit 
forged in Armorica’;” and it 1s characteristic of 
the spirit of that period, that, a few months be- 
fore, the same prophecy had been applied to 


* See Book X. p. 80. 
® Videtur completa Merlini prophetia dicentis: Dabitur 
* maxillis ejus frenum quod in Armorico sinu fabricatur, Math, 
Par. p. 90. 
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eped. Henry II., when hard pressed by his son’s Breton 


auxilidries‘. The king of Scotland was con- 
veyed from Riche-mont to Falaise; and obtained 
his liberation only by renewing the oath of liege- 
homage which his predecessors had sworn to the 
Norman kings, and afterwards broken’. This 
act of forced submission gave the kings of En- 
gland no influence over the affairs of Scotland, so 
long as there was in that country no intestine 
division,—that ts to say, during the hundred and 
twenty years which elapsed until the death of 
Alexander the Third. 

The royalty of the Scotch had never been 
purely eleetive ; for their whole social order had 
for its foundation the family state: but neither 
had the royal heritage ever had any fixed and 
certain rules; the brother was often preferred to 
the grandson, and even to the son, of the deceas- 
ed king. Alexander III. left neither son nor 
brother, but a great many cousins, most of whom 
were by the father’s side of French or Norman 
blood, and had French names,—as John Bailleul, 
Robert de Bruce, John Comine, John d’ Eaucy, 
and Nicholas de Selles, who was called de Soulis°. 
There were nine pretenders ; who all, by different 


¢ Script. Rer. Fr. 
* Math. Par. p. 91. 
© Annalesd Waverleienses, v, 948, 
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titles, called themselves heirs to the kingdom. SECT. 


Unable to agree among themselves, and desirous 
of terminating the dispute peaceably, they sub- 
mitted it to Edward I, king of England, as to 
their sovereign lord'. King Edward declared 
for him who had the best title, according to here- 
ditary right, by primogeniture: this was John 
Bailleul, or Baliol, according to the Scotch or- 
thography. Hf[e became king: but the king of 
England availed himself of the deference which 
the Scotch had testified to him on this occasion, 
to give effect to his own sovercignty, until then 
merely honorary. 

The new king of Scotland, in order to make to 
himself a support against the intrigues of his 
competitors, at first lent himself compliantly to 
the king of England’s views: he gave most of 
the offices and dignities of the kingdom to En- 
glishmen ; and repaired to his sovereign’s court 
to do him honour, and receive his commands. 
Edward, encouraged by this condescension on thé 
part of the Scottish king, went so far as to ask 
of him, as a pledge of his fealty and allegiance, 
the three fortresses of Berwick, Roxburgh, and 
Edinburgh, the best in all Scotland’. Against 


f Sententiz domini Edwardi ...unanimi consensu et con- 
corditer se submiserunt. Annales Waverleienses, p. 243. 


© Chronica Henr. Knyghton, p. 2478. 
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SECT. this pretension there arose a national opposition 


1296 


1306 


so strong, that king John Baliol was constrained 
to yield to it, and refuse to admit the king of 
England’s men into his fortresses. King Edward 
then summoned him to appear at Westminster, 
there to answer for his refusal; but instead of 
obeying the summons, Baliol solemnly renounced 
his homage and faith as a vassal. On receiving 
this intelligence, the king of England exclaimed, 
in his Norman French :—“ And is the fellow 
such a fool? If he does not come to us, we will 
go to him'*.” 

Edward I. accordingly departed for Scotland, 
with all his chivalry of England and Aquitaine: 
with archers of English race, so skilful that they 
seldom lost one of their twelve arrows, but used 
jestingly to say that they had adozen Scots in 
their quiver; and with Welshmen lightly armed, 
who were oftener quarreling with the English 
than with the enemy, plundering the former 
when there was any thing to take, but most fre- 
quently remaining neuter in time of action. Not- 
withstanding the courage and patriotic energy of 
the Scotch, the war was disastrous to them. 
Their king did not carry it on with sincerity; 
but was ever ready to make the amende honour- 


* Ah! le fol felon telle folie fait: s'il ne venist 4 nous, nous 
vendrons aly. Forduni Scott Chronicon, ed. Hearne, p. 969. 
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able to king Edward, for the resistance which he SECT. 
had undertaken, he said, through bad and false "!- 


counsel‘. Besides, there were not then in Scot- 
land any well-fortified towns or strong castles, 
like those which the Normans had built in En- 
gland. The seigneurial habitations were not 
donjons surrounded by a triple range of walls; 
but small square towers, with only a ditch, or 
standing on the edge of a ravine. King Edward, 
therefore, easily penetrated into the plains of 
Scotland, seized and garrisoned all the towns, and 
removed to London the famous stone upon which 
the kings of the country were crowned*. Such 
of the Scotch as would not submit to-the fortign 
dominion, fled into the mountains of the north 
and west, and the forests in their vicinity. 

From thence issued the famous patriot William 
Walleys or Wallace, who, for seven years, madé& 
war upon the English, at first as the leader of a 
band, and afterwards at the head of an army. 
The foreigners called him highway robber, assas- 
sin, incendiary'; and when they had taken him, 
they hung him at London, and fixed his head upon 


i Cum nous par nostre malvés counsaile et fause++++«Henr. 
Knyghton, p. 2487. 

* See Book VIII. p. 275. 

' William Wallace that maister was of thieves. Chron. of 
Peter Langshoft, p. 308. Publicuslatro. Thomas Walsingham. 
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a pike, at the top of the Tower. The inhabitants 
of the subdued part of Scotland, experienced in 
their full extent the evils that follow a conquest; 
they had foreign governors, foreign sheriffs and 
bailiffs. ‘“‘ These English,” says a cotemporary 
poet, “ were all greedy and debauched, haughty 
and disdainful. They insulted wives and daugh- 
ters. Good chevaliers, worthy and honoured, 
were put to death by the rope. Ah! what a 
noble thing is liberty ”.” 

This energetic feeling in the breasts of the 
Scotch, soon rallied them round another chieftain 
——Robert Bruce, formerly one of John Baliol’s 
competitors. Bruce was anointed king in the 
abbey of Scone, when there was hardly a town 
from the Tweed to the Orkncys, that was not in 
the power of the English. Having neither army 
‘chor treasure, he took up his quarters, like Wil- 
liam Wallace, in the forests and mountains; 
where he was pursued by his enemies, with horse 
and foot, and even with dogs, trained to follow 
the trace of man like that of the beast". No one 
in his kingdom (says an old historian °) dared to 


* A! freedom is a noble thing!—David “Barbour—The 
Bruce, p. 12. 

* The king Edward with hornes and hounds him sought. 
Harding's Chronicle. 
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harbour him, in castle or in fortress: tracked like SECT, 


a wild beast, he went from hill to hill, and from 
lake to lake, living by hunting and fishing, as far 
as the point of the promontory of Cantyre; and 
from thence into the small island of Rachlin or 
Rath-erin, near the coast of Ireland. There he 
planted his royal standard, as proudly as if he 
had been at Edinburgh ; sent messengers to Ire- 
land; and obtained some succours from the 
native Irish, on account of the ancient fraternity 
between the two nations, and their common 
hatred of the Anglo-Normans. He then sent into 
the Hebrides, and over all the western coast, to 
solicit the support of the Celtic chiefs of those 
regions, who, in their savage independence, cared 
little what became of the population of the Scot- 
tish plains and towns, which they called Saxon, as 
they did those of England; and for which they 
had scarcely any greater liking. All the clans, 
with but one exception, promised him their faith 
and succour. The chiefs and barons of the low- 
lands, of English, Norman, or Scottish race, made 
amongst themselves compacts of alliance and 
armed fraternities in life and death, for king 
Robert, and the country, against every man, 
French, English or Scotch °. It is probable that 
“? 


P Contra omnes mortales, Francos, Anglos, Scotos, defendere 
ad ultimum terminum vite. Sir Walter Scott's Lord of the 
Isles.—Notes. 
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a by the first of these words they understood the 


A315 


__—---. King and all the lords of England, that spoke no 
language but the French‘; for the French, pro- 
perly so called, were at that time the best friends 
of the Scottish patriots. 

Bruce appointed the rendezvous for his parti- 
zans towards Stirling, about the place where the 
chain of the western mountains begins to rise ; 
and near there was fought the decisive battle of 
Bannock-burn, or the spring of Bannock. On this 
occasion, the Scotch were victors: their enemies, 
weakened by this great defeat, were successively 
driven from all the fortified towns which they 
occupied; and obliged to repass the Tweed in 
disorder, pursued, in their turn, by the whole popu- 
lation of the southern plains, and in particular 
by that of the frontiers or dorders—a population 
at that time very formidable to a routed army. 

The frontiers of England and Scotland were 
never well defined on the western side; where 
the country is mountainous, and intersected in 
every direction by numerous valhes and small 
rivers. The inhabitants of a considerable part of 
this region were not, properly speaking, either 
Scotch or English; and they knew no national 


* eooeseeethe king him answered soon, 
All intill Frenkish as used he....... ° 
Wyntoun. See Ellis’s Metrical Romances. 
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denomination but that of Jorderers—men of the SECT. 


border. They were a conglomeration of all the 
races of men that had come together in Britain,— 
of British expelled by the Anglo-Saxons,—of Sax- 
ons expelled or disinherited by the Normans,—of 
Anglo-Normans or Scotch banished for felonies or 
other offences: and, in general, the proscribed 
and the adventurers of both countries, had suc- 
cessively contributed to form and to augment the 
population of the Border. This population was 
divided by great families, after the manner of the 
Celtic clans: but the clan or family names were 
for the most part English or French. The lan- 
guage of all the inhabitants was the Anglo-Danish 
dialect of the south of Scotland and the north of 
England. The chiefs and the vassals lived very 
fraternally together; the former in his strong 
house, surrounded by rude palisades, with the bed 
of some stream for a moat; the latter in huts 
erected about it. They were all marauders by 
profession, feeding only on the oxen and sheep 
earried off from the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
ing plains. They made their excursions on horse- 
back, armed with a long lance, and wearing for 
defensive armour a great-coat, pinked and quilted ; 
upon which were sown, with as much regularity 
as possible, plates of iron or copper ’. 


" Munstrelsy of the Scottish Borders. 
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Though divided administratively into two na- 
tions, and obliged to swear obedience to the go- 
vernment of England or of Scotland, according to 
the territory which they occupied, they neverthe- 
less considered the kings of both those countries 
as foreigners, and were, alternately, Scotch, when 
a foray was to be made in England, and English, 
when they were to make an incursion into Scot- 
land. They never fought among themselves, ex- 
cept from motives of private enmity between man 
and man, or between family and family. They 
exercised their plundering vocation without pity ; 
but also without cruelty, like a profession having 
its rules andits pointof honour. The wealthiest 
of them assumed armorial bearings; which mode 
had been introduced in England and Scotland by 
the Normans. These arms, which many families 
of the country still retain, nearly all allude to the 
way of life of the old borderers. In general, the 
field of the escutchcon is azure, bearing a moon 
and stars, to denotc that the best time for the 
borderers was night. The devices, in English or 
Latin, are equally significant, as “ Watch well,” 
“ Ye shall want ere I want’,” &c. &c. 

Liberated Scotland gave the epithet of saviour 
to Robert Bruce, who was of Norman origin, and 
whose ancestors, at the time of the conquest of 


> Miunrstrelsy of the Scottish Borders. 
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England, had invaded the town and valley of SECT. 


Annan, on the Scottish territory. The ancient Ras 


kings of Scotland confirmed to them, by charters, 
the possession of that place; where the ruins of 
their castle are still to be seen. In Scotland, of 
all parts of Europe, the mixture of the races which 
have come together in it, has been effected with 
greatest ease, and has left the fewest traces in the 
respective situations of the different classes of 
inhabitants. In that country, there never were 
villains or serfs, as in England and France; and 
it has been remarked by antiquaries, that the 
old records of Scotland afford no instance of a 
sale of the man with the soil—that not one of 
them bears this formula so common elsewhere— 
“ With the buildings and all the chattels, clowns, 
cattle, ploughs'‘,” &c. From time immemorial, 
the burghers of the principal towns sat in the 
great council of the kings of Scotland, beside the 
warriors of every rank—them who, after the 
Norman fashion, entitled themselves chevaliers, 
barons, counts, and marquises, or kept the old 
Anglo-Danish titles of thane and laird. When 
the country was to be defended, the different cor- 
porations of tradesmen marched under their own 


‘ Cum domibus ac colabus, animalibus et omni pecunid viva, 


Ducange’'s and Spelman’s Glossaries, See Pinkerton’s History 
of Scotland, vol, 1. p. 147, 
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SECT. banner, led by their burgh-master. On the field 


Hl. 


of battle, they had their honour to maintain, and 
their share of glory to acquire. The old popular 
romances, which were sung not long ago in the 
Scottish provinces of the south, celebrate the 
bravery of the shoemakers of Selkirk, at the fa- 
mous battle of Flodden Field, fought and lost in 
1513, by the king of Scotland, James the Fourth". 

National opposition, or the natural reaction of 
the spirit of liberty against power, took in Scot- 
land the course which it must take in every coun- 
try where the nation is not divided into two races 
of men—two castes, separated from each other 
by an hereditary hostility : it was constantly, and 
almost solely, directed against the kings. In the 
civil wars, there were only two parties—that of 
the government, and that of the generality of the 
governed ; and not, as elsewhere, three parties— 
that of the kings, that of the nobles, and that of 
the people. The military and opulent class 
never united with the kings against the people ; 
nor had the people ever occasion to favour the 
kingly power from hatred for that of the great. 
In times of trouble, the struggle was between the 
king and his courtiers on one side, and all the 
orders of the nation leagued together on the 
other. It is true that the barons and nobles of 


" The Souters of Selkirck. Muinstrelsy of the Borders. 
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Scotland headed the movement, and that, as SECT. 


was said by one of them, they tied the bell round 


the cats neck”. But the acts of violence which 
they ventured to commit against the favourites of 
the kings, and against the kings themselves, were 
never unpopular. 

About the middle of the sixteenth century, a 
fresh tie drew closer this kind of political alliance 
between the feudal aristocracy and the burghers 
of Scotland. They embraced simultaneously, and 
almost at one impulse, the extremest opinions of 
religious reformation—those of the Calvinists. 
The whole population of the south and east, 
speaking the same tongue, and having the same 
class of ideas and of civilization, concurred in this 
revolution. Only the mountain clans, and some 
owners of estates in the north, still adhered to the 
Catholic religion ;—some from the spirit of natu- 
ral hostility to the people of the lowlands—others 
from individual persuasion rather than from the 
esprit de corps. Even the bishops did not offer 
much resistance to the partizans of the reforma- 
tion: the only formidable opposition they had to 
encounter, was from the court, early alarmed by 
the apprehension that the religious changes would 


* “ll bell the cat’—an expression used by Archibald of 
Douglas, in the reign of James II. 
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SECT. lead to political ones. But the party of the in- 
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novators prevailed in this struggle ; they got pos- 
session of king James VI. while yet a child, and 
had him educated in the new doctrines. 

His mother, the unfortunate Mary Stuart, owed 
her ruin to her ignorance of the national character 
of the Scotch, and her vain endeavours to pre- 
vent the establishment of the worship without 
bishops, called presbyterian; for it was after the 
issuc of a battle fought against the reformers, that 
she passed into England, where she found a pri- 
son and the scaffold. After her death, and while 
her son was reigning in Scotland, and professing, 
according to the taste of the nation, the presby- 
terian belief in all its rigidity, the line of Tudor 
became extinct in the person of Elizabeth, grand- 
daughter to Henry VII. James was descended 
from Henry VII. by the female side, and was thus 
the nearest heir to the house of Tudor. He came 
to London, where he was recognized without diffi- 
culty ; and took the title of king of Great Britain, 
umiting under their ancient name his two king- 
doms of England and Scotland. In his new arms 
he placed the Scottish thistle beside the leopards 
of Normandy; and, on his military banners and 
naval flags, quartered the white cross of St. An- 
drew with the red cross of St. George. 

King James—the first king of England of that 
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name—found the state of things and of the public SECT. 


mind, with regard to the religious reforms, very 
different in his new kingdom from what it was in 
Scotland: There was not among the English any 
generally established opinion in religious matters. 
They differed on this subject, according as they 
belonged to the upper or the lower classes of the 
nation, composed of two races of men anciently 
hostile. Time and the mixture of blood had 
much weakened this primitive hostility : but there 
still remained a deep and silent enmity, proceed- 
ing, in the rich, from a sort of fear of those who 
were not so; and in the latter, from present con- 
straint rather than any clear recollection of the 
past. The aristocracy strongly adhered to the 
modified reform introduced fifty years before by 
Henry VIII.—a reform which, mercly substitut- 
ing the King for the Pope, as head of the Anglican 
church, preserved to the episcopacy its former 
importance. The commonalty, on the contrary, 
was inclined to the complete reformation esta- 
blished by the Scotch, whose worship without 
bishops was independent of all civil authority. 
The partizans of these opinions formed a@ sect 
which was persecuted by the government, but 
whose enthusiasm was increased by persecution. 
They were excessively rigid, even in the smallest 
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SECT. things; whence they were called precise, pure, oF 
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puritans. 

The presbyterians of England had flattered 
themselves that they should witness the'triumph 
of their opinions, under a presbyterian king: 
but, the triumph of the presbyterian opinions 
being, by the very nature of things, connected 
with that of the popular over the aristocratic 
interest, the king, be he who he might, could not 
in any way contribute to it. The episcopal 
church, therefore, was upheld under James I., as 
under Elizabeth, by rigorous measures against 
that church’s adversaries. Moreover, so deeply 
was the king impressed with the political dangers 
of puritanism in England, that he formed the 
project of destroying it in Scotland, where it was 
the religion of the state; and in consequence 
commenced an overt struggle, not now with the 
middle and lower classes only, but with the whole 
nation collectively. This was a difficult under- 
taking, in which he was not successful, and 
which he left with his crown, to his son Charles 
the First. 

Charles I. amplifying, and in some sort re- 
ducing to a system, the views of his father, un- 
dertook to approximate the worship of the church 
of England to the forms of catholicism, and to 
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impose that worship, so reformed, upon the two SECT. 
kingdoms of England and Scotland. He thereby a 
gave dissatisfaction to the episcopalians and the 
aristocritical classes of England; while he raised 
up against him the whole mass of the Scottish 
nation. Nobles, priests, and citizens, entering 
into open rebellion, assembled spontaneously at 
Edinburgh ; and there signed, under the name of 
covenant, an act of national union for the defence 1¢38 
of the presbyterian religion. The king raised an 
army, and prepared for war against Scotland: 

and the Scotch, on their side, formed national 
militias, to which were given colours bearing the 
device, “ For Christ’s crown and covenant ‘.” 
Men of all conditions came and enlisted in these 
militias; and the ministers of worship pro- 
nounced maledictions in the churches, against 
every man, horse, and lance, that should side 
with the king against the defenders of the na- 
tional faith". The resistance of the Scotch was 
approved in England; where the discontent 
against king Charles was becoming general, on 
account of his religious innovations, combined 
with attempts to govern in an absolute manner, 

and without the concyrrence of the agsembly 
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SECT. which, under the name of parliament, had, since 
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___"__ the conquest, never ceased to exist. 


The towns-people of England, who had at first 
appeared in the Anglo-Norman parliament, as if 
they were only called before the king and the 
barons, to receive and grant demands of money, 
had become, by the effect of a gradual revclu- 
tion, an integral part of that same parliament. 
United with deputies from the petty feudatories, 
called knights of the shire, they formed under 
the name of the house of commons, one section of 
the great national council. In the other house— 
that of the lords—sat the men of title—counts, 
marquises, and barons, with the bishops of the 
church of England. This house, like the other, 
opposed itself to the projects of Charles I. But 
there was this difference: that the only object of 
the former was, to maintain the established re- 
ligion and the ancient privileges of parliament ; 
while a majority of the latter aspired to. the esta- 
blishment of presbyterianism and a reduction of 
the regal authority. This moderate desire of 
political reformation was supported, out of the 
assembly, by something more violent—the old 
instinct of popular hatred against the noble fami- 
hes, proprietors of nearly the whole country. 
The lower classes of the people felt a vague 
longing for a great change: their present situa- 
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tion was burdensome to them: but, not clearly SECT. 
perceiving what was to render it better, they 


embraced indiscriminately all extreme opinions ; 
and in religion, all that was most rigid and 
gloomy in puritanism. Thus did the habitual 
language of that sect—which sought for every- 
thing in the Bible, become that of the most ex- 
treme party in politics. That party, placing 
itself, in idea, in the situation of the Jewish 
people in the midst of its enemies, gave to those 
whom it hated the names of Philistines and sons 
of Belial. It borrowed from the psalms and the 
prophecies the threats which it thought proper 
to utter against the great; promising itself, ac- 
cording to the words of Scripture, ¢o seize the 
two-edged sword, and to bind the nobles of the age 
with shackles of tron*. 

Charles I. found great difficulty in collecting 
men and money to carry on the war against the 
Scotch. The city of London refused him a loan 
of three hundred thousand pounds; and the sol- 
diers declared aloud, that they would not risk 
their lives to support the pride of the bishops. 
During the delay occasioned by these difficulties, 
the Scotch, making the first attack, invaded En- 
gland, and advanced to the Tyne, preceded by a 
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SECT. manifesto, in which they called themselves 
friends and brethren of the English people, and 
called down upon themselves curses from on 
high, if they did the smallest harm to the country 
or to individuals. No resistance was offered to 
them, but by the royal army, which they beat 
completely near Newcastle. After this victory, 
the generals ‘of the Scottish army excused them- 
selves, in proclamations addressed to the English 
nation, for the violence of the means they had 
been obliged to use for the defence of their rights; 
wishing (said they) that their success might aid 
that nation in establishing its own. The oppo- 
sition party in England, espccially the towns- 
people, answered by voting thanks and supplics 
in money to the Scotch; and several envoys left 
London for Edinburgh, to conclude a compact of 
amity and alliance between the two peoples. 
This political treaty—which, on both sides, was 
1642, concluded independently of the royal authority 
and in opposition to it—was signed in the year 
1642; and in the same year the parliament of En- 
gland, and in particular the house of commons, 
commenced an open struggle with theroyal power. 
By degrees, the opposition had almost concen- 
trated itself in that house alone; for a great ma- 
jority of the lords, feeling to what the quarrel 
would tend, had gone over to the king. The lower 
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house, arguing against the lords, on a privilege SECT. 


which had hitherto constituted their importance, 
declared that, since they represented only them- 
selves, in the commons alone resided the national 
representation, with all the rights of parliament ’. 
While the deputies from the towns-people and 
petty proprietors, were thus taking into their own 
hands the power of legislation, the middle classes 
Spontaneously took up arms, and seized the ammu- 
nition and powdcr in the magazines. The king, 
too, preparing for war, planted his standard with 
the three lions of Normandy, on the castle of Not- 
tingham. All the old castles built by the Normans 
or by their postcrity, were now shut, provisioned, 
furnished with modern arms and artillery: and the 
war unto death began, between the descendants of 
the lords and those of the r///ains of themiddle ages. 

In this struggle, the Scotch powerfully second- 
ed the parliament of England; which, at the 
very first, abolished episcopacy and established 
the presbyterian religion. This community of 
worship was the basis of another treaty or cove- 
nant between the two peoples: they bound them- 
selves to cach other for the defence of Christianity 
without bishops: but, although this alliance was 
concluded with sincerity, it had with the two 
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nations, neither the same meaning nor the same 
object. The civil war was, to the Scotch, only a 
religious quarrel with Charles Stuart, their 
fellow-countryman and national king: so that it 


would be terminated with respect to them, from * 


the moment that the king should acknowledge 
the lawful existence of the Presbyterian worship 
in England as in Scotland. In England, on the 
contrary, there was a desire for political refor- 
mation, which went very far beyond the mere 
object of reforming the episcopal church. This 
difference in the spirit of the two peoples, the 
necessary result of their different situation, and of 
which neither of them was very clearly conscious, 
could not fail to produce discord between them 
so soon as it should be revealed, which speedily 
came to pass. 

At the battle of Naseby, in the province of 
Northampton, the royal army was completely 
routed ; and the king himself, his retreat being 
cut off, went voluntarily to his countrymen the 
Scotch, choosing rather to be prisoner to them 
than to the parliamentarians. The Scotch delivered 
him into the hands of their allies; not with any 
design of destroying him, but that the latter might 
oblige him to conclude a treaty to the advantage 
of both nations. Debates of quite another nature 
then arose in the English army: not that the 
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the kingly and lordly power; for time had swept 
away all the necessary data: but ardent spirits had 
enthusiastically embraced the idea of substituting 
for the old form of government, an order of 
things founded on absolute justice and right. 
They thought they found a prediction of this 
order of things in the famous period of a thousand 
years, announced in the Apocalypse ; and, accord- 
ing to their favourite mode of speaking, they 
called it the reign of Christ. These enthusiasts 
claimed the authority of the sacred writings for 
demanding the condemnation of Charles I., say- 
ing that the blood shed in the civil war must fall 
upon his head, in order that the people might be 
absolved from it *. 

During these discussions, the object of which 
was serious, though their form was fantastical, 
the parties who had last engaged in the struggle 
against the royalty—that is, the lower classes of 
the people, and the ultra-reformers in religion— 
gained ground, taking place in the revolution of 
those who had begun it—the county freeholders 
and the rich citizens, the zealous followers of the 
episcopal church, and even the presbyterians 
themselves. Under the name of independents, 
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SECT. there gradually arose a new sect, which, denying 
cam even the authority of the priests, invested each 
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1649 


of the faithful with all the sacerdotal functions. 
The progress of this sect greatly alarmed the 
Scotch: they complained that, in going beyond 
the religious reform, such as they had settled it 
by common accord, the English were violating 
the solemn act of union concluded between the 
two peoples. This was the beginning of a mis- 
understanding, which was carried to the utmost, 
when the independent party, having seized the 
king’s person, and broken off all negociation 
with him, imprisoned him, and made him appear 
as a criminal before a high court of justice. 
Seventy judges chosen from the house of 
commons, the parliamentarian army, and the 
citizens of London, pronounced sentence of 
death upon Charles Stuart, and abolished the 
royalty. Some acted from an intimate convic- 
tion of the king’s guilt; others wished’ sincerely 
for the establishment of a social order entirely 
new; and others only aspired to power under 
new political forms. The death of Charles the 
J'irst put an end to the reign of the presbyterians 
in [ingland, and to the alliance of the English 
with the Scotch. The latter, judging of the 
social condition of the English people by their 
own, could not comprehend what had just been 
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passing. They thought themselves unworthily ae 
deceived by their old friends; and uniting with i 


this chagrin a latent affection for their country- 
men the Stuarts, they were reconciled to that 
family from the moment that the English had 
violently broken with it: while in London the 
people were throwing down all the royal effigies, 
and inscribing on their pedestals, “ The last of 
kings is past’,” the son of Charles I. was pro- 
claimed king in the capital of Scotland. 

This proclamation was not the sign of a re- 
nunciation by the Scotch of the reforms for which 
they had fought. When the commissioners sent 
from Scotland came to Breda, to Charles II., who 
had already styled himself king of Great Britain, 
they communicated to him the rigorous conditions 
upon which the parliament of Edinburgh would 
consent to ratify that title. These were, the 
king’s adhesion to the first covenant signed 
against his father, and the perpetual abolition of 
the episcopacy. At first, Charles II. gave only 
evasive answers, in order to gain time, and endea- 
vour to strike a blow which should make him 
king unconditionally. This enterprise was en- 
trusted to James Graham, marquis of Montrose, 
first a zealous covenanter, and afterwards a parti- 
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ie zan of Charles I. He landed in the north of Scot- 


—_—.. land, with a handful of adventurers, assembled on 
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the continent ; and addressing the chiefs of the 
mountain and island clans, proposed to them awar, 
at oncenational and religious, against the presbyte- 
rians of the lowlands. The clans, which had once 
before united under the command of Montrose 
against the covenanters, and had been completely 
defcated, evinced no ardour for a fresh attack : 
only a few ill-organized bands came down into 
the plains, around a flag on which was painted 
the headless body of Charles I*. They were 
routed: Montrose himself was taken, tried as a 
traitor, condemned to death, and cxecuted at 
Edinburgh. Charles II. then despaired of con- 
quering the absolute royalty, and conformed him- 
self to that which was offered him by the com- 
missioners: he signed the covenant; swore to 
observe it inviolably; and made his entry into 
Edinburgh as king, while the quartefed limbs of 
the unfortunate Montrose were still hanging on 
the gibbet and the city gates. 

In taking Charles II. for their king, the Scotch 
did not purpose to aid him in reconquering the 
royalty of England. They entirely separated 
their national affairs from those of their neigh- 
bours; and had no thought of guaranteeing to 
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Charles II. any other title than that of king of SECT. 


Scotland. But the party which, in England, had 
taken the revolution into its own hands, was alarm- 
ed at seeing the heir to him whom they called the 
last king of the English, established in Scotland. 
Apprehending some hostile attempt from him, 
the independents resolved to anticipate it. Gene- 
ral Fairfax, a rigid presbyterian, was entrusted 
with the command of the army raised for the in- 
vasion of Scotland: but, refusing to serve against 
a nation which, he said, had co-operated in the 
good work for which he had first drawn his sword, 
he sent in his resignation to the house of com- 
mons. And the soldiers themselves, testified their 
reluctance to fight against men whom they had 
been so long accustomed to call Our brethren of 
Scotland. Fairfax’s successor, Oliver Cromwell, 
a man of great political and military activity, 
overcame this hesitation by persuasion or violence, 
marched to the north, defeated the Scotch and 
their king at Dunbar, and got possession of Edin- 
burgh. Cromwell summoned the people of Scot- 
land to renounce Charles II.: but the Scotch 
refused to abandon when in peril the man whom 
they had brought into it; and suffered with pa- 
tience all the vexations which were everywhere ex- 
ercised by the English army. Charles II. was far 
from returning them devotion for devotion. In 
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SECT. the time of Scotland’s greatest calamity, detach- 
ing himself from the presbyterians, he surrounded 
himself with old partizans of the episcopacy, with 
mountain chiefs who called their neighbours of a 
different religion, Saxons (Sassenachs), and with 
debauched young nobles, whom he told, in his 
orgies, that the religion of the Roundheads was 
not worthy of a gentleman’. With the assist- 
ance of the adventurers whom he gathered 
round him, he attempted to invade England on 
the western side, while the English army occu- 
pied the east of Scotland. There were still in 
the provinces of Cumberland and Lancaster, a 
considerable number of catholic families; which, 
as he passed, took up arms for him. He hoped 
to stir up an insurrection in Wales, and turn to 
the advantage of his cause the national enmity 
of the Cambrians against the English: but his 
troops were completely beaten near Worcester ; 
and he himself, through numerous dangers, fied 
in disguise to the western coast; where he em- 
barked for France, leaving the Scotch under the 
pressure of the calamities which his coronation, 
and above all his imprudent irruption into En- 
gland, had brought upon them. 

These calamities were immense: regarded with 
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distrust, as a place of landing and encampment SECT. 


for the enemies of the revolution, Scotland was 
treated as a conquered province. On the smallest 
appearance of revolt or opposition, the principal 
inhabitants were imprisoned, or condemned to 
death ; and the thirty Scotch members summoned 
to sit in the great council of the Commonwealth, 
so far from affording support and assistance to 
their fellow-citizens, were hardly any other than 
instruments of the foreign tyranny. Oliver Crom- 
well governed the Scotch despotically, until the 
moment when, under the name of Protector, he 
obtained an unlimited authority over all Great 
Britain. General George Monck, who took his 
place in Scotland, pursued there a conduct no 
less harsh and cruel. Such was the situation of 
things, when Monck, suddenly changing sides, 
conspired against the Commonwealth, for the re- 
establishment of the royalty. 

In Scotland, the joy occasioned by the resto- 
ration of the Stuarts was universal: it was not, 
as in England, caused merely by the sort of dis- 
couragement and political scepticism into which 
the bad success of the revolution had thrown the 
public mind; but by a feeling of real affection 
for a man whom the Scotch considered almost as 
the king of their choice. Besides, the return of 
Charles II. was not, in their country, connected 
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SECT. with the re-establishment of a former oppressive 


and unpopular social system. That restoration 
was in some sort personal: and thus the Scottish 
nation expected that the state of things was about 
to return to what it had been before the invasion 
of Cromwell’s army; and that the covenant sworn 
to by Charles II. would be the rule of his admi- 
nistration. They ascribed the former aversion 
of the king from the rigidity of the presbyterian 
discipline, to youthful errors, which age and mis- 
fortune would have corrected: but the son of 
Charles I. bore within him all his father’s and his 
grandfather’s hatred of puritanism; and more- 
over, felt no gratitude for the gift made to him 
by the Scotch, of a royalty which, in his opinion, 
was due to him by inheritance. Therefore, think- 
ing himself released from all obligation towards 
them, he had the covenant torn to pieces in the 
market-place at Edinburgh; and bishops sent 
from England were paraded in triumph through 
the streets by the royal officers. They required 
from all the ministers of worship, to swear obedi- 
ence to their commands, to abjure the covenant, 
and to believe in the absolute authority of the 
king in ecclesiastical matters. They who refused 
to swear, were declared seditious and rebellious ; 
they were violently expelled from the presbyteries 
and churches ; and their curacies and benefices 
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were given to new-comers, mostly of English SECT. 


birth, ignorant and immoral. These began to 
perform the service, and to preach according to 
custom; but none went to hear them, and the 
churches were left empty ‘. 

Indeed, all of the faithful who were zealous 
for the old national belicf, went into the moun- 
tains or marshes in which the persecuted ministers 
had taken refuge. There they gathered round 
them, to hear their exhortations; and a severe 
law was passcd against these peaceable meetings, 
to which the agents of authority gave the name 
of conventicles. Soldiers were quartered, with 
discretionary power, in the villages where the 
people had ceased to frequent the church: and 
many persons suspected of attending the conven- 
ticles were imprisoned, or publicly flogged; espe- 
cially in the south-western provinces; the inha- 
bitants of which were more disposed to resistance, 
either on account of the nature of the country, 
more mountainous than the eastern districts, or 
from some remaining traces of the enthusiastic 
and pertinacious character of the British race, 
from which they were in great part descended. 
In these provinces it was, that the Presbyterians 
began to go armed to their secret assemblies ; and 
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away to inhabit the desert places, that they might 
be at liberty to hear the proscribed priests, and 
satisfy the calls of their consciences. 

The constantly increasing severity of the mea- 
sures taken against the conventicles, soon occa- 
sioned an open insurrection ; at the head of which 
appeared many men of wealth and consideration 
in the country. The movement, however, did not 
extend over the eastern provinces; for the strength 
of the government, and the terror it inspired, in- 
creased with the approximation to Edinburgh. 
The Presbyterian army was beaten at the Pent- 
land Hills, by regular troops; which had orders 
to kill the prisoners, and to pursue the fugitives 
with hounds of enormous size‘. After the vic- 
tory, every family in the provinces of Ayr and 
Galloway, was required to swear not to go to 
the conventicles, and not to give lodging, food, 
or shelter, to any itinerant minister, or refractory 
presbyterian’. A great many refusing to take 
this oath, it was decreed that all the inhabitants, 
collectively, were rebels and enemies to the king ; 


- and blank pardons were distributed, for all the 


murders committed upon them. 
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These atrocities were at last crowned by one SECT. 


grand measure, which surpassed them all. The 
mountain clans of the west were authorized to 
descend into the plains, and commit there, for 
several months, every ravage to which their old 
instinct of national hatred against the inhabitants 
might prompt them. To the number of eight 
thousand, they traversed the province of Ayr, 
and the neighbouring provinces, in every direc- 
tion, plundering and killing at pleasure. At first, 
a body of dragoons was sent from Edinburgh to 
assist them in their expedition. When it was 
judged to have had its effect, an order sealed 
with the great seal sent them back to their moun- 
tains ; and only the dragoons were left, to ensure 
the entire submission of the country”. But the 
mischief done to the Presbyterians had increased 
their fanaticism, by reducing them to despair. 
Some of them having surprised bishop Sharp, 
whom Charles II. had appointed primate of Scot- 
Jand, while he was on a journey, dragged him out 
of his carriage, and killed him in his daughter’s 
arms. 

This crime of a small number was revenged 
upon the whole country, by redoubled vexations, 
and numerous executions. The consequence was, 
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SECT. a second rising, more general and more formid- 


Mice able in its character than the first. The pres- 


byterian army, commanded now by old soldiers, 
of whom several were of noble birth, had some 
bodies of cavalry, formed by the land-owners and 
rich farmers; but it was without artillery and 
ammunition. Each corps had a blue flag, the fa- 
vourite colour of the Covenanters. Numerous 
troops of women and children, following the army 
to the ficld of battle, excited the men, by their 
shouts, to fight bravely. Sometimes, after march- 
ing and fighting for a whole day, without eating 
or drinking, they would range themselves round 
their ministers, and listen with the closest atten- 
tion to a sermon of several hours, before they 
thought of procuring refreshment or taking re- 
pose. 

Such was the army which, a few miles from 
Glasgow, put to flight the regiment of guards— 
the best cavalry in all Scotland—seized the town, 
and forced a body of ten thousand men to fall 
back upon Edinburgh. The alarm it inspired im 
the government was such, that considerable forces 
were sent with all speed from London, commanded 
by the duke of Monmouth, a man of mild temper, 
and inclined to moderation, but with whom were 
joined two lieutenants of very different character. 
These were, general Thomas Dalzel and the fa- 
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mous Claverhouse; who, rendering fruitless all SECT. 


the duke of Monmouth’s conciliatory dispositions, 
obliged him to give battle to the insurgents, near 
the small town of Hamilton, south of Glasgow. 
The Clyde, the stream of which is very rapid at 
that place, is crossed there by a long and narrow 
stone bridge, called Bothwell-bridge, which the 
Presbyterians had occupied beforehand. They 
were driven from this position by the artillery dis- 
charged from the bank of the river, and a charge 
of cavalry made upon the bridge. They were 
completely routed ; and the English army entered 
Edinburgh, carrying severed heads and hands 
upon their spears, and bringing in carts, bound 
together two and two, the leaders of the presby- 
terian army, and the ministers who were made 
prisoners. They suffered with great firmness, tor- 


ture, and afterwards death by hanging,—Jdearing - 


witness unto death, as they themselves expressed 
it, for the national creed °. 

The presbyterian party could not recover from 
the defeat at Bothwell-Bridge ; and the great mass 
of the Scotch, renouncing the Covenant, in de- 
fence of which so much blood had been shed, 
submitted to a sort of modified episcopacy, and 
acknowledged the king’s authority in ecclesiastical 


* Burnet’s History of His Own Time. 
Ec 2 
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SECT. matters. But the regret for having lost a cause 


Hit. 


which, for a century and a half, had been the na- 
tional one, and the memory of the battle which 
had destroyed all hope of ever beholding its 
triumph, were long preserved in Scotland. Some 
old romances which, at the close of the last cen- 
tury, were still sung in the villages, mention 
Bothwell-bridge, and the brave who died there, 
with affecting expressions of sympathy and enthu- 
siasm°®. Even now, the peasants uncover their 
heads when passing the blackened stones which 
mark here and there, on the hills and in the 
marshes, the burial-place of some one of the puri- 
tans of the seventeenth century. 

In proportion as the energy and enthusiasm of 
the Scottish puritans declined, the government be- 
came less distrustful and cruel towards them. James, 


1686 duke of York, who, in the lifetime of his brother 


Charles IJ., had attended for pastime at the tor- 
turing of the presbyterian ministers, exercised no 
severity against them after he became king’. 
His endeavours to substitute catholicism for the 


* Along the brae beyond the brig, 
Many brave man lies cauld and still ; 
But long we'll mind and sair we'll rue 
The bloudy battle of Bothwell hill. 
: Minstrelsy of the Borders. 
* Hume's History of England. 
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protestantism of the church of England, excited SECT. 


far less hatred in Scotland than in England: the ae 


presbyterians pardoned him his friendship for the 
papists, in consideration of the enmity which he 
showed towards the episcopalians. When a con- 
Spiracy, conducted in great part by the bishops 
and nobles of England, had called over William 
of Orange, and expelled James II., the Scottish 
nation testified little enthusiasm for that revolu- 
tion, which on the other side the Tweed was called 
glorious. It even hesitated to join in it; and its 
adhesion was rather the work of the members of 
the government assembled at Edinburgh, than a 
real act of national assent. However, the authors 
of the revolution of 1688, made concessions to 
Scotland, in religious matters, which they did not 
make to England. They kept in all their rigour 
the intolerant laws of the Stuarts: but on the 
other hand, the small number of obstinate enthu- 
siasts who, under the name of Cameronians, 
attempted, at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, to revive the half-extinguished flame of 
puritanism, were violently persecuted, and bore 
witness, by the lash and the pillory, in the market- 
place at Edinburgh. After them, that austere 
and ardent belief, which had united in one sect 
the whole population of the lowlands of Scotland, 
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SECT. gradually concentrated itself in a few isolated fa- 
milies; who were distinguished from the rest by 
a more exact observance of the practices of their 
worship, a more rigid probity, or affectation of 
probity, and the habit of employing the words of 
Scripture on all occasions. 

Notwithstanding the mischief which the Stuarts 
had done to Scotland since they had occupied 
the throne of England, the Scotch retained for 
that family a sort of sympathy, independent, in 
many minds, of every political opinion and theory. 
A somewhat instinctive aversion for the new 
dynasty, was felt at the same time, though in a 
less degree, by the inhabitants of the mountains 
and by those of the lowlands. In the former, it 
was allied to all the ardour of their ancient hatred 
for the inhabitants of England; and among the 
latter, the difference of social situation, of rela~ 
tion to the existing government, of religious be- 
lief, or of personal character, produced various 
degrees of zeal for the cause of the heirs of James 
II. The Jacobite insurréction of 1715, and that 

1745 of 1745 on the landing of the son of the Pretender, 
both began in the mountains. The second of 
these found so many partizans in the towns of the 
south and east, that it might, for a moment, be 
thought that the Celtic and the Teutonic race of 
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rt 


Scotland, hitherto hostile to each other, were ote 
about to become one nation. After the victory “_ 


of the English government, its first care was to 
destroy the immemorial organization of the 
Gaélic clans. It sent many chiefs of those clans 
to the scaffold; removed the rest from the coun- 
try, to suspend the exercise of their patriarchal 
authority; constructed military roads over the 
rocks and marshes; and enlisted a great many 
mountaineers among the regular troops then 
serving on the Continent. From a sort of con- 
descension for the pertinacity with which the 
Gaels adhered to their ancient customs, and in 
order to turn their patriotic vanity to account, 
they were allowed to join in a whimsical manner 
the uniform of the English soldiers with a part of 
their national costume, and to march to the 
sound of their favourite instrument, the bag- 
pipe. ; 

Since the Scotch lost their religious and politi- 
cal enthusiasm, they have turned to the cultiva- 
tion of letters those inhaginative faculties which 
seem to be a trace of their Celtic origin, whether 
as Gaels or as Britons. Scotland is perhaps the 
only country in Europe where knowledge is 
truly popular; and where men of all classes like 
to learn for learning’s sake, without any interested 
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SECT. motive, or desire of altering their condition. 


Since the definitive union of that country with 
England, the old Anglo-Danish dialect has ceased 
to be cultivated as a written language, and has 
been succeeded by English: but, notwithstand- 
ing the disadvantage which every writer labours 
under, who must speak in his works a language 
different from that of his habitual conversation, 
the number of distinguished authors in every 
kind, since the middle of the last century, has 
been much more considerable in Scotland than in 
England, as regards the population of the two 
countries. It is particularly in historical labours, 
and in the manner of relating facts, whether true 
or imaginary, that the Scotch excel: and one 
would be tempted to consider this peculiar talent 
as a characteristic mark of their original de- 
scent; for the Irish and the Welsh are the two 
nations who have arranged their ancient annals 
at greatest Jength, and in the most agreeable 
manner. 

Doubtless, too, in thosé regions, where slavery 
to the soil never existed, and where the feudal 
system, not being derived from conquest, was in 
nowise hostile to the mass of the people, the 
ancient fraternity of all classes of society caused 
less inequality in the diffusion of information, 
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and civilization. This civilization, which makes SECT. 


rapid progress in Scotland, is now gradually hoe 


spreading beyond the towns of the lowlands in 
which it sprung up, and is penetrating into the 
mountains. But in latter years, measures have 
been taken to propagate it, which are, perhaps, 
too violent, and calculated rather to lead to the 
destruction than to the amelioration of the Gaelic 
race. Converting their patriarchal authority into 
aright of proprietorship over all the lands occu- 
pied by their clans, the heirs of the ancient chiefs, 
with the English law in their hands, have re- 
cently expelled from their habitations hundreds 
of families to whom that law was absolutely 
foreign. In place of the dispossessed clans, they 
have established immense flocks, and a few men 
brought from other places, enlightened and in- 
dustrious, capable of executing the best plans of 
cultivation. Much commendation has been be- 
stowed upon the great agricultural labours under- 
taken in this manner in the provinces of Ross 
and Sutherland: but if such an example is to be 
followed, and all the sons and relatives of the 
chiefs are to be authorized to avail themselves of 
it, the most ancient race of the inhabitants of 
Britain, after a continuance of so many ages and 
amid so many enemies, will soon disappear, with- 
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SECT. out leaving any trace, but a vicious pronunciation 
of English in those places where its language 
shall have been spoken. 


SECTION IV, 


THE NATIVE IRISH, AND THE ANGLO-NORMANS 
IN IRELAND. 


exif. 


The conquest of Ireland by the Anglo-Nor- SEcT. 
mans is, perhaps, the only one that has not been ae 
followed by a gradual amelioration of the con- 1173 
dition of the conquered people. Though they are 
have never been able to emancipate themselves 
from the foreign dominion, the descendants of 
the Anglo-Saxons have nevertheless made great 
progress in well-being and in civilization. Bit 
the native Irish, though apparently placed 
in a like situation, have, during five centuries, 
been constantly declining. Yet that population 
is endowed by nature with great mental vivacity, 
and a remarkable aptitude for every sort of intel- 
lectual labour. Although the soil of Ireland is 
fruitful and adapted for cultivation, its fecundity 
has been alike unprofitable to the conquerors as 
to their subjects; and, notwithstanding the ex- 
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SECT. tent of their domains, the posterity of the Anglo- 


Normans has gradually become impoverished 
like that of the Irish. This singular fate, which 
weighs alike upon the old and the new inhabi- 
tants of the isle of Erin, has for its cause the 
vicinity of England, and the influence which its 
government has constantly exercised since the 
conquest, over the internal affairs of that 
country. 

This influence was ever ready to disturb the 
course of the amicable relations which time, and 
the habit of living together, tended to establish 
between the Anglo-Irish and the Irish by de- 
scent. The effect of the interference of the 
kings of England, in whatever manner exercised, 
was always to maintain the primitive separation 
and hostility. In time of war, they lent assist- 
ance to the men of Anglo-Norman race: then, 
when the latter had compelled the natives to re- 
main quiet, the kings growing jealous of their 
power, and fearing jest the conquerors of Ireland 
should make themselves independent in their 
island, studied to torment and to weaken them. 
Thus it became impossible that the struggle 
between the two populations should ever termi- 
nate, either by the victory of the one of them 
over the other, or by their complete amalgama- 
tion. This amalgamation would have been rapid, 
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and have presented a phenomenon which has not SECT. 


ness of character and sociability of the natives, the 
conquerors felt a sort of irresistible inclination to 
assimilate themselves to the conquered, by as- 
suming their manners, their language, and even 
their dress. The Anglo-Normans made them- 
selves Irish: they liked to exchange their feudal 
titles of count and baron for patronymic sur- 
names; the Dubourgs called themselves Mac- 
William-Bourg; the Devers, Mac-Swym; the 
Delangles, Mac-Costilagh; the sons of Ours, 
Mac-Mahon; and the Gixaudins, Mac-Gheroit *. 
They grew fond of the Irish singing and poetry ; 
invited the bards to their tables; and took nurses 
for their children from among the women of the 
country. The Normans of England, who were 
so haughty in their behaviour to the Saxons, 
called this degenerating. 

To stop the progress of this degeneracy, and 
preserve, in all their integrity, the old manners of 
the Anglo-Irish, the kings and the parliament of 
England, made many Jaws; which are nearly all 
most severe’. Every man of English or Nor- 


man race who married an Irish woman, or took . 


the Irish dress, was to be treated as an Irishman, 


* Ancient Irish Histories, p. 100. Campion’s History. p. 12. 
> Collectanca de Rebus Hibernicis, tom. I. p. 367—71. 


elsewhere been met with; for owing to the mild- meas 
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SECT. —that is, as a serf in body and goods. There 


CREO Demet 


were royal ordinances regulating the cutting of 
the hair and beard in Ireland, and the quantity 
and colour of the stuff to be used in a garment. 
Every tradesman of English race, who trafficked 
with the Irish, was punished with the confisca- 
tion of his merchandize; and every Irishman 
taken travelling in the part of the island inhabit - 
ed by the Anglo-Normans, especially if he was a 
bard, was considered as a spy‘. Every lord 
suspected of partiality for the Irish, was on that 
ground alone a mark for political persecution ; 
and if he was wealthy and powerful, he was 
accused of seeking to make himself king of Ire- 
land, or at least to separate that kingdom from 
the crown of England. The great council of the 
barons and knights of Ireland, who, after the 
manner of those of England, assembled each year 
in parliament, was regarded with almost as much 
hatred and contempt as the national assemblies 
held by the native Irish upon the hills’. All 
liberty and power was refused to the parliament 
of Ireland : it could not assemble unless the king 
had approved the reasons for its convocation; 
and even then it only voted upon questions 
previously settled in England. On the other 


© Ancient Irish Hist. p. 48. Harris's Mibernica, p. 83—97. 
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hand, the government employed all its means rece 
of influencing the native Irish to renounce their __ 


national customs and their ancient social sys- 
tem. It declared by the mouths of the arch- 
bishops and bishops, who were all sent from 
England, that the old laws of the country—those 
which had ruled Ireland in the times when it 
was called the Island of Saints—were abominable 
unto God*. Every Irishman convicted of having 
submitted any cause to be tried by judges of 
his own nation, was excommunicated, and placed 
in the number of those whom the English ordi- 
nances called “ Our Lord the King’s Irish ene- 
mies ‘.” 

In order to counteract the efforts made by 
the English government to destroy their ancient 
manners, the Irish exerted all their obstinacy to 
preserve them’. They showed violent aversion 
to the politeness and refined manners of the 
Anglo-Normans; ‘ making no account,” says the 
historian Froissard, “ of any polite behaviour, nor 
wishing to acquire any knowledge of good-breed- 
ing, but to remain in their pristine rudeness ".” 


© Pro eo quod leges quibus utuntur Hibernici Deo abomina- 
biles existunt. Statutes of Edward I. 

‘ Les Irreys anemis nostre seigneur le rey. Rolls of the En- 
glish Parliament, Henry VI., ann, XX. 

© Harris's Hibernica, p. 101. 

» Froissard, tom. II. p. 185. 
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SECT. This rudeness was but seeming: for the Irish 


Germania 


knew how to live with foreigners, and to make 
themselves agreeable to them, especially if they 
were enemies to the English.. They concluded 
political alliances against the latter, with seve- 
ral of the continental kings; and when, in the 
fourteenth century, the Scotchman, Robert Bruce, 
had been made king of his fellow-countrymen, 


1316. bodies of Irish volunteers passed the sea to 


support him against the king of England, from 
hatred for the latter, and on account of the 
ancient kindred of the two nations. After the 
entire emancipation of Scotland, Edward Bruce, 
brother to Robert, made a descent upon the north 
of Ireland, to assist the natives in reconquering 
their country, and the degenerated Anglo-Nor- 
mans in taking revenge for the vexations of 
their king’. Many of the latter, and amongst 
others the Lacys, joined the Scottish army; 
which, in its march southward, sacked several 
towns, and dismantled many of the castles built 
by the descendants of the companions of John de 
Courcy, the first conqueror of Ulster. Many 
families possessing large domains in that part of 
the country, as the Andelys, the Talbots, the 
Touchets, the Chamberlains, the Mandevilles, and 


'Jn auxilium nostrum et Invernum. Fordun. Scot. Chron. 
tom. III. p. 728. 
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the Sauvages—all Norman by birth and origin— oe 
were compelled to abandon the country‘. Hav- 
ing arrived at Dundalk, Edward Bruce was 1317 
elected and crowned king of Ireland, in spite of 
the excommunication pronounced by the Pope 
against him, his favourers, and adherents '. 

His reign lasted only a year: he was killed in 1317 
a battle fought and lost against considerable ,531 
forces sent from England. The Scottish troops 
were recalled into their own country; and the 
Anglo-Normans gradually reconquered their do- 
minion in Ireland, though they did not reach 
their former limits on the northern side. The 
province of Ulster continued in great part Irish ; 
and the few Norman families to be found in it 
after these events, were poor, or had made friends 
of the natives. Even the descendants of the 
conqueror, John de Courcy, degencrated by de- 
grees*. Notwithstanding the short duration and 
ineffectiveness of the conquest by Edward Bruce, 
the memory of it remained profoundly impressed 
on the minds of the Irish people. His name was 
attached to many places through which he had 
not passed; and castles which he had not built 
received the name of Bruce’s castle,—as in Wales 





© Anc. Irish Hist. p, 28. 
€ See Rymer, Foedcra, tom. Il. p. 118. 
§ Campion's History of Ireland, p. 75—79. 
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and the south of Scotland, many ruins bear the 
name of Arthur, and in France that of Cesar. 
Things having fallen, in Ireland, into the same 
state as before, the natives made no more con- 
quests in arms over the Anglo-Normans; but 
they did in manners, and the degeneration con- 
tinued. The measures taken to counteract this 
evil—consisting mostly of laws on the style of 
diversion and dress, and of the prohibition of the 
stuffs most common in the country, and conse- 
quently least costly—were the cause of daily 
constraint to the English population established 
in Ireland. But their resentment for this con- 
straint made the Anglo-Irish still more attached 
to the customs which it was sought to make them 
lay aside, in opposition to their own inclinations 
and to the nature of things. As for the native 
Irish,—the action of the English government 
upon them was limited, in time of peace, to en- 
deavours to bring over to England the chiefs and 
kings, who were very numerous, and to procure 
the placing of their sons under the guardianship 
and their education in the residence of the king. 
It was considered as a great conquest, to succeed 
in giving them a taste for thé lordly pomp and 
aristocratical manners of the age. This was at 
first called the reformation, and afterwards the 
civilization, of Ireland. But the habits of famili- 
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arity between men of different conditions, were SECT. 


IV. 


so firmly rooted in that country, that the Anglo- 


Norman knights entrusted with the education 
of those whom it was wished to make princes, 
that they might be the more easily governed, 
could never make them desist from eating at the 
same table with their bards and servants, and 
shaking hands with all that came*. Such of the 
Irish chiefs as, in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, accepted charters of Anglo-Norman nobi- 
lity, with the title of count or baron, generally 
did not-long keep those titles, being foreign to 
their language, and having no relation to the his- 
tory, the manners, and the social system of their 
country. They grew weary of hearing them; 
choosing rather to become as formerly O’Neils 
or O’Briens, instead of counts of Thomond or 
Tyrone; or if they did not renounce them of 
their own accord, the public opinion soon obliged 
them to reject those marks of alliance with the 
country’s enemies; for that opinion had its 
organs, which were respected and feared by every 
{rishman. 

These organs of the popular praise or blame 
were, the-professed bards, poets, and musicians ; 
whose authority had, from time immemorial, 
rested on the passion of the Irish for verse and 


h See Froissard. 
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et song. They formed in Ireland a sort of consti- 





tuted body; whose opinion it was customary to 
take in important conjunctures : and according to 
ancient political maxims, the duties of a good 
king were, to honour the bards, and conform to 
the laws. Since the invasion by the Anglo-Nor- 
mans, the order of the bards had taken part 
against them ; and not one of them swerved from 
his attachment to the ancient liberty of the 
country. In their verses, they praised scarcely 
any but the enemies of the English government ; 
persecuting with their caustic satires whosoever 
had been reconciled to, and accepted any favour 
from it. And they boldly ranked above the 
kings and chiefs friendly to the kings of England, 
those who, from hatred of the foreigner, turned 
highway-robbers, and plundered the houses of 
the Saxons by night '. Under this name the native 
Irish comprehended the whole population, whe- 
ther English or Norman, that did not speak the 
Erse tongue ; and which probably employed there 
earlier than in England a mixed language, com- 
pounded of French and old English. They did 
not allow the name of Irish to any but themselves, 
or those who had adopted their idiom; while in 
England the name of English was refused to such 


‘ Spenser's State of Ireland, p.11. Campion's History, p. 20. 
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of that nation as had settled in Ireland: they sEcT 


were called, in Norman, Zerois, and in English, 


Irses or Irish-men; and the only way in which 
they were distinguished from the real Irish, was 
by giving to the latter the name of wilde Irish- 
men. 

The situation of the Anglo-Irish—hated by 
their neighbours the natives, and despised by 
their fellow-countrymen of the other side the water 
—was singularly difficult. Obliged to contend 
against the influence of the English government, 
and at the same time to have recourse to the 
support of that government against the attacks 
of the ancient population, they were, alternately, 
Irish against England, and English against the 
inhabitants of Gaelic race. This embarrassment 
could only be terminated by breaking the tie of 
dependence which bound them to England, and 
by completely establishing their dominion over 
the natives. They verged simultaneously to- 
wards this double object: the natives, too, in- 
clined to separate from England—but it was to 
be by re-conquering their country, and liberating 
themselves from all authority that was not purely 
Irish. Thus, although the policy of the Irish by 
conquest, and that of the Irish by origin, were 
necessarily calculated with views of mutual hosti- 
lity, still there was one common point in which 
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SECT. the dispositions of these two peoples accorded— 


153! 


the desire of restormg to Ireland its indepen- 
dence as a state. These complicated interests, 
which the natural course of things would have 
reduced to a simpler order of relations but with 
difficulty, was additionally complicated, in the six- 
teenth century, by a revolution which added mat- 
ter of religious dissension to the former elements 
of political hostility. 

When king Henry VIII. had abolished, for his 
own advantage, the papal supremacy in England, 
the new religious reformation, though established 
without difficulty on the eastern coast of Ireland, 
and in the towns where English was spoken, 
made little progress in the interior of the country. 
The native Irish, even when they understood 
English, were little inclined to hear sermons 
in that language: besides that the missionaries 
from England, following the instructions they 
had received, proposed to them as an article of 
faith, to renounce their old customs and assume 
the manners of the English‘. Their aversion for 
those manners, and for the government which 
sought to impose them, was thus extended to the 
reformation and to the reformers, whom it was 
their custom to designate simply by the name of 


* Collectanea de Rebus Hibernicis, p. 52, 53. 
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Saxons. On the other hand, the Norman or En- SECT. 


glish families established in the parts remote 
from the sea, and in some sort beyond the reach 
of the authorities, resisted the attempts made 
to persuade or force them to a change of wor- 
ship. They adhered to catholicism; and this 
established new ties of sympathy between them 
and the Irish. Another effect of this change was, 
to connect with the general affairs of Europe, the 
quarrel between the natives of Ireland and the 
descendants of their invaders; which had hitherto 
been isolated, like the patch of earth which was 
the scene of it. It thenceforward became a part 
of the great dispute between catholicism and 
protestantism ; and the applications made by the 
population of Ireland for foreign aid, were now 
addressed, not to such populations as had some 
conformity of origin with it, but to the catholic 
powers,—as the Pope, and the kings of Spain and 
France’. The Pope, in particular—that old 
enemy of Ireland, who had excommunicated the 
natives when armed for the re-conquest of their 
country, became to those very men a con- 
stant ally; whom they loved sincerely—as they 
loved everything that gave them hopes of re- 
covering their independence. But the court 


' Sir Richard Musgrave’s Memoirs, §c. vol. I. p. 73. 
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upsell semester inmrtET er, 


the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, than at 


1530 the time when it had given that island to the king 
cca of England, Henry II., made it a focus of political 


intrigues, entirely foreign to the object of its 
emancipation. By means of the apostolical nun- 
cios, and especially of the jesuits, who displayed 
on this occasion all their accustomed ability, the 
Pope succeeded in forming in Ireland a party of 
pure catholics, as hostile to every native Irish- 
man who had become protestant as to the En- 
glish themselves, and detesting the latter, not as 
usurpers, but as anti-papists. In the rebellions, 
which after that period broke out against the 
English government, this party played a part 
distinct from that of the catholic Irish, who took 
up arms rather from patriotic zeal than from reli- 
gious fanaticism ; and this difference is observable 
even in those enterprises in which these two 
classes of men acted together and in concert". 
By favour of the fresh troubles excited by re- 
ligious quarrels, and by the encouragement held 
out to the insurgents of all parties by the ca- 
tholic powers, the old cause of the native Irish 
seemed to revive: their energy was rekindled; 
and the bards sung that a new soul had descended 


™ Sir Richard Musgrave, vol. 1. p. 25—28. 
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into Erin". But the enthusiasm arising from SECT. 


religious discussions, had likewise communicated 
itself to the Anglo-Irish reformers; as also to the 
inhabitants of England, who, about the close of 
the sixteenth century, went to serve in the Irish 
wars with more ardour than ever, as to a sort of 
protestant crusade. Their zeal supplied queen 
Elizabeth with more money and men for these 
wars, than any king had obtained before her. She 
re-conquered the northern provinces, and took 
such of the western as had hitherto held out. 
This territory was divided into counties, like 
England, and was governed by Englishmen; 
who, wishing (as they said) to civilize the wild 
Trish, made ‘them die by thousands, of hunger 
and wretchedness. 

James I. followed up this work of civilization, 
by seizing a great many chiefs and having them 
tried at London for rebellion, present or past. 
According to the old Anglo-Norman law, they 
were condemned to lose their domains, as felons 
to their liege lord; and care was taken to include 
under this term of domains the whole extent of 
country occupied by the clans which they ruled ; 
while in England the tenants of each lordship 
consisted only of those who held farms of the 


" See Transactions of the Hibernian Society. 
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IV. 





means of the forced assimilation of two orders of 
things entirely different, king James confiscated 
whole districts in Ireland ; which he sold, in lots, - 
to undertakers of colonies called in English ad- 
venturers. The dispossessed clans took refuge in, 
the forests and mountains, from which they soon 
issued with arms to attack the new English 
colonies; but they were repulsed by superior 
forces; upon which the province of Ulster, 
which had been the principal theatre of war, was 
declared forfeit, and every title to property, as 
regarded its ancient inhabitants, was annulled. 
They were not even permitted to take with them 
their moveables; and a company of capitalists 
was established at London, to execute, ona uni- 
form plan, the colonization of that part of the 
country. They hired a great many Scotch la- 
bourers and artizans; who embarked at the point 
of Galloway, and went to settle in Ireland, in the 
vicinity of Derry ; which thenceforward became 
a manufacturing town, with the name of London- 
derry. Other emigrants from the same nation 
went over successively to the north of Ireland; 
where they formed a new population having inte- 
résts different from all the others; and a new 
religious party,—for they were zealous presbyte- 
rians, and, on the score of their creed, were hos- 
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tile alike to the church-of-England-men and to SECT. 


the catholics. 

The troubles which occurred in England at 
the beginning of the reign of Charles I, gave 
fresh encouragement to the party of the old Irish 
and that of the papists of Ireland; at first be- 
cause the contest in which the government en- 
gaged against the English people, diminished its 
means of action abroad ; and afterwards because 
the king’s marked inclination for catholicism, 
seemed to promise to the catholics his support 
or assent. The purely religious faction, headed 
by an Anglo-Irishman named George Moor, was 
the first to rebel, against what it called the op- 
pression of the heretics. It had but little suc- 
cess, 50 long as the part of the population which 
had a political hatred for the English, kept quiet, 
or lent it no assistance : but as soon as the native 
Irish, led by Phelim O’Connor, had taken part in 
the civil war, it was carried on with greater 
vigour, and had for its object, not the triumph of 
the catholics, but the extirpation of all the foreign 
colonies, whether of ancient or of recent date. 
The presbyterian colonists of Ulster, and the pro- 
testant inhabitants of the western provinces, were 
attacked in their houses, to the cry of Erin-go- 
bragh! (Ireland for ever!); and the number of 
persons who perished on that occasion by dif- 
ferent kinds of death, is estimated at nearly forty 
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SECT. thousand. The rumour of this massacre caused 


a great sensation in England; and, although the 
victory obtained by the men of Irish race, was a 
blow struck at the power of the king, the parlia- 
ment accused him of having contributed to the 
massacre of the protestants. Against this charge 
he warmly defended himself; and in order to 
remove all suspicion, he sent into Ireland forces 
which he would fain have kept in England to 
support his authority there. The parliament 
gave away, beforehand, the estates of the rebels to 
those who furnished the expenses of the war. 
The English army gave no quarter to any Irish- 
man: even the submission of those who tendered 
it beforehand, was refused; and the despair cx- 
cited by these reprisals, gave new strength to the 
fanatical from religion or patriotism. Though 
with much smaller military means, they resisted 
the English, and even re-conquered from them 
the province of Ulster, from which they expelled 
many families of Scottish race. Having thus 
once more become masters of the greater part of 
Ireland, they formed a council of national ad- 
ministration, composed of bishops, ancient chiefs 
of tribes, feudal lords of Anglo-Norman descent, 
and deputies chosen in each province by the na- 
tive population °. 


° Sir Richard Musgrave, vol. 1. p. 30. 
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When the civil war had broken out between the SECT. 
king and parliament of England, the assembly of _____ 
the Irish kept up a communication with both of 
those parties, offering to attach itself to that 
which should most entirely recognize the na- 
tional independence of Ireland. Whatever diplo- 
matic skill the Irish might naturally possess, it 
was not easy to effect a formal coalition between 
themselves and the parliamentarians; for the 
latter had, or affected to have, great hatred for 
the papists. The king made terms with the con- 
federates, with less difficulty and delay, by a 
treaty, signed at Glamorgan: they engaged to 
furnish him with ten thousand men; and he, in 
return, made them concessions which were almost 
equivalent to the abdication of his royalty as re- 
garded Ireland. But this agreement was not 1644 
observed: the king was the first to violate it; by 
substituting for it a private convention with such 
of the Irish as had embraced the party of the 
royalists of England, and at the head of whom 
was the duke of Ormond. The mass of the con- 
federates—who, having for their object a total 
separation, were no more royalists than parlia- 
mentarians—were left out of this alliance; from 
which even the papistical party was excluded, for 
political interests alone had: been the subject of 
stipulation. Under the guidance of the Pope's 
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SECT. nuncio, they united more closely than ever with 
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the party of the natives, which acknowledged as 
its leader one O’Neil. But the intrigues of the 
nuncio, and the intolerance of the priests, who 
had acquired great sway over the unenlightened 
multitude, once more embroiled the affairs of the 
Irish people, by confounding the religious with 
the patriotic cause. Only a few firmer minds 
continued to look upon these two interests as dis- 


1649 tinct; and after the condemnation of Charles I, 


they entered into negociations with the founders 
of the Commonwealth’; while the church-of-En- 
gland-men and the presbyterians of Ireland, hav- 
ing joined the duke of Ormond, were proclaiming 
Charles II, as king. 

The republicans were alarmed; and sent off to 
Ireland their greatest general, Oliver Cromwell ; 
who, in the ardour of his zeal, and the inflexibi- 
lity of his policy, made a war of extermination 
upon all parties; and even undertook to com- 
plete wholly, and for ever, the conquest of the 
island. After distributing among his troops, 
whose pay was wanting, lands taken from the 
rebels, he renewed on a more extensive plan the 
great expropriation executed by James J. In- 
stead of expelling the Irish house by house, and 
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village by village, which allowed them to assemble SECT. 


in the neighbouring forests, the western province 
of Connaught was assigned to all the natives and 
the catholic Anglo-Irish, as their only place of 
habitation : thither they were all ordered to repair 
within a time appointed, with their families and 
moveables ; and when they were there assembled, 
a cordon of troops was formed quite round them, 
and the penalty of death was decreed against 
whosoever should cross it. The immense extent 
of ground which remained vacant, was sold by 
the government to a company of wealthy capi- 
talists ; who re-sold it in lots to new colonists or 
to adventurers. Thus there arose in Ireland, 
beside the native Irish, the old Anglo-Irish, and 
the presbyterian Scotch, a fourth population, re- 
garded with ill-will by the former, whether on 
account of its origin, or of its recent establish- 
ment in the country. There was no serious 
discord between them, so long as the common- 
wealth of England remained powerful, under the 
protectorate of Cromwell: but after his death and 
the deposition of his son, when the English 
government fell into anarchy, there immediately 
arose in Ireland a party for the restoration of the 
Stuarts, consisting of protestant or catholic 
Anglo-Irish, and a small number of natives. 
The latter, instinctively hostile to every enter- 
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eee prise tending to put their country in the power 


1660 


of an Englishman, far from attaching themselves 
in a body to the party of Charles II., placed them- 
selves in opposition to it when he was to be 
proclaimed king of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Their dispute with the royalists became so warm, 
that arms were taken up on both sides, and 
several encounters ensued: but the royalists, 
uniting on their side all the old and the new colo- 
nists, prevailed against a population which the 
last government had disorganized and impove- 
rished. 

Charles II., feeling that his restoration was 
owing to the general lassitude of all parties, care- 
fully avoided all that might re-animate them, and 
made but few changes in Ireland. He resisted, 
in general, the petitions of the natives and the 
papists that they might resume their property, 
detained by the soldiers or the new colonists. 
But in the reign of James II., who was a catholic, 
the catholic party, by the aid of the royal au- 
thority, acquired a great ascendancy in Ireland. 
All the civil and military offices were given to 
papists: and the king, doubtful of the issue of 
the contest in which he was then engaged in 
England against public opinion, was studious to 
organize in Ireland a force capable of supporting 
him. He went thither after he was deposed; 
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and assembled at Dublin a parliament of papists SECT. 


and native Irish. The latter requested of the 
king, as a preliminary, that he should acknow- 
ledge the entire independence of Ireland: but he 
refused, being unwilling to abandon any of his 
former prerogatives; and offered, as the means 
of accommodation, to tolerate in future no worship 
but catholicism. But the Irish, immoveable in 
their views of political emancipation, answered 
by a message, that since he separated himself 
from their national cause, they would manage 
their affairs without him‘. In the midst of these 
dissensions, the new king of England, William 
III., landed in Ireland with considerable forces ; 





and gained against the two confederate parties of 1688 


the old Irishmen and the papists, the veriaiye 
battle of the Boyne. bi 

The conquest of Ireland by William ITI. was 
followed by confiscations and expropriations, 
which implanted in the island another English 
colony ; around which rallied the zealous protes- 
tants and all the friends of the revolution, who 
took the title of Orange-men: the whole direction 
of affairs passed into their hands, and the catholics 
no longer exercised any office whatsoever. The 
protestants who oppressed them, were themsclves 
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SECT. oppressed at the same time by the government 


IV, 
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1688 


of England; as the English settled in Ireland 
had constantly been, for five centuries. Their 


' 
1795 commerce and manufactures were shackled by pro- 


hibitions; and the Irish parliament was very rarely 
permitted to assemble. Under queen Anne, that 
parliament was deprived of its few remaining 
privileges ; and, as if to extenuate this wrong in 
the eyes of the church-of-England-men, and make 
them blind to their own intercst by flattering 
their religious animosity, the papists were perse- 
cuted individually. ‘They were prohibited from 
acquiring lands or farms at long lease, and even 
from bringing up their children at home. But 
the community of suffering, though in very un- 
equal degrees, united in one and the same oppo- 
sitionxthe Anglo-Irish catholics and protestants, 
and the native Irish, who formed another party, 
entirely political, called that of the patriots. 
They agreed in this—-that they aspired to a total 
separation from England: but the one formed 
this desire from hatred of the government only ; 
the other from hatred of the English people and 
all men of English descent,—which is proved 
by, satires composed at that time, against such of 
the sons of Erin as learned and spoke English’. 


Transactions of thé Hibernian Society of Dublin. 
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The patriot party, called also the Irish party, SECT. 
gradually gained strength; and repeatedly came eae 


to open violence with the English party, on the 
rumour, well or ill founded, that it was in agita- 
tion to suppress definitively the parliament of 
Ireland. About the same time, the great pro- 
prietors of the southern and eastern provinces, 
began to turn their arable lands into pastures 
and to enclose the commons, in order to increase 
their incomes by the breeding of cattle. This 
agricultural change occasioned the expulsion of 
a great many small farmers, and the ruin of many 
poor families; and threw a great number of day- 
labourers, mostly native Irish and catholics, out 
ofemploy. The labourers who were dismissed 
or left without work, and they who thought they 
had as much right as the lord himself to the 
ground upon which from time immemorial they 
had been accustomed to graze their flocks, as- 
sembled in troops, and organized themselves. 
Then, armed with muskcts, sabres, and pistols, 
and preceded by bagpipes, they scoured the 
country; breaking open the enclosures, laying 
the protestants under contribution, and enlisting 
the catholics in their association, which took the 
name of White Boys, from their all wearing a 
. white frock as a rallying-sign*. Many persons of 


* Sir Richard Musgrave, vol. 1. p. 36. 
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SECT. Irish origin, of some fortune, entered this asso- 


ciation; which appears to haye negociated with 
the king of France and the son of the pretender, 
Charles-Edward, when the latter had been de- 
feated at Culloden. It is not precisely known 
what were their political projects: probably 
they were to act in concert with the French in 
the descent which was to be commanded by M. 
de Conflans‘. But when France had relinquished 
the expedition, all the efforts of the White Boys 
were limited to a petty warfare against the agents 
of authority. In the northern counties, another 
association was formed, under the name of Hearts 
of Oak; its members wearing a sprig of oak in 
their hats, as a badge of recognition. Some 
farmers ejected at the expiration of their leases, 
also united and armed themselves, under the name 


1762 of Hearts of Steel. And in the southern pro- 


vinces there appeared an association more closely 
bound together, under the name of Right Boys: 
all that were affiliated to it, swore to pay no tithes 
to any priest, even though catholic, and to obey 
no orders except those of a mysterious chief 
called Captain Right"; which oath was so well 
observed, that in many places the government 


* Str Richard Musgrave, vol. I. p. 38. 
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officers could not find men, at any price, to exe- SECT. 


cute the sentencegpassed upon the Right Boys. 
Whiie the struggle of these different associa- 
tions against the civil and military authorities, 
occasioned in the country a multitude of disor- 
ders and robberies, some land-owners, and young 
men of wealthy protestant families, thought fit to 
form, under the name of Volunteers, a counter- 
association, with no object but to preserve the 
public peace; they equipped themselves at their 
own expense with arms and horses, and pa- 
trolled the disturbed districts by night and by 
day. The rupture between England and her 
American colonies, had brought upon her a de- 
claration of war by France, Spain, and Holland. 
All the troops employed in Ireland were reealled ; 
and that country was left exposed to the aggres- 
sions of the three hostile powers, and of the pri- 
vateers which they had at sea. The great Anglo- 
Irish land-owners made strong representations on 
this subject to the ministry—which answered 
— If you would be safe, arm and defend your- 
selves.” The wealthy class very zealously toak 
advantage of this authorization. The companies 
of Volunteers which had been formed previously, 
served as a model and a nucleus for the organi- 
zation of a body of national militia, which, under 
the same name, soon rose to the number of 
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forty thousand men. As it was composed almost 
wholly of Anglo-Irish protesignts, the govern- 
ment had full confidence in it, and presented it 
with a great quantity of arms and ammunition. 
The first projectors of this great military associa- 
tion had, indeed, no object but the defence of the 
Irish soit against the enemies of England: but 
Ireland was so unhappy—all classes of men there 
expericnced so much constraint and vexation— 
that, from the moment the Volunteers felt their 
strength, they thought of employing it to ame- 
liorate the condition of the country. <A new 
spirit of patriotism developed itself among them, 
which embraced in one and the same affection all 
the inhabitants of the island, without distinction 
of race or worship. Such catholics as chose to 
enter the association of the Voluntecrs, were 
received with eager good-will; and arms were 
distributed among them, in opposition to the old 
law, which reserved the privilege of possessing 
them for protestants only. The protestant sol- 
diers gave the military salute, and presented 
arms, to the chaplains of the catholic regiments’ : 
monks, and ministers of the reformed church, 
shook hands with and entertained cach other. 

In each province the Volunteers held political 
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meetings, which all agreed in sending deputies SECT. 


to form a central gpsembly, with full power to 
act as representing the Irish nation’. This as- 
sembly, sitting at Dublin, passed different resolu- 
tions, all founded on the principle, that the En- 
glish parliament had no right to make laws for 
Jreland, and that this right resided entirely in 
the Irish parliament. The government, wholly 
occupied in the war against the now United 
States of America, and having no force capable of 
counterbalancing in Ireland the organization of 
the Volunteers, acknowledged by a bill passed in 
1783, the integrity of the legislative privileges of 
the two Irish chambers. The habeus corpus, or 
guarantee for every English subject against an 
illegal detention, was now for the first time mtro- 
duced into Ireland. But these forced concessions 
were made with no sincerity ; and as soon as the 
peace of 1784 was concluded, the ministcrialagents 
began to talk to the Volunteers of dissolving them- 
selves as uscless, and to order the disarming of the 
catholics according to law. Several regiments de- 
clared that they would not Jay down their arms but 
with their lives; and the protestants, subcribing 
to this declaration, gave out that their subaltern 
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a officers, and their own arms, should be at the ser- 





1782 
to 
1789. 


vice of every Irishman who chgse to be exercised 
in military manceuvres ’. 

This spirit of mutual toleration was considercd 
by the English government as extremely formid- 
able; and it employed all its policy to destroy 
it, and gp revive the old religious and national 
animosities. In this it succeeded to a certain 
degree, by creating obstacles to the meeting of 
the political assemblies and Volunteer clubs, and 
by bribing or terrifying many members of that 
association. The wealthiest deserted first; be- 
cause they are, in general, more circumspect and 
less ardent. The association, deprived of its old 
leaders, fell into a sort of anarchy; and the in- 
fluence of unenlightened men was made manifest 
in it, by the gradual oblivion of the grand prin- 
ciple of nationality, which, at one moment, had 
effaced all party distinctions. After some indi- 
vidual affrays, the more fanatical of the protes- 
tants began, in certain districts, to disarm the 
papists by force. For this purpose, they formed 
a society, under the name of Peep-of-day Boys; 
because it was generally at that hour that they 
made their visits to the houses of the catholics. 
The latter, to secure themselves against their 
violence, formed, under the name of Defenders, a 
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counter-association, which did not always confine Pa 


itself to the defesive, but made reprisals by 
attacking the protestants. It was gradually re- 
inforced by the addition of all the catholics that 
withdrew from the Volunteers, whose dissolution 
became complete in all the provinces, except at 
Dublin, where they were continued as fh insti- 
tution of municipal police. The Peep-of-day 


Boys, having, it seems, no great political object,. 


confined themselves to partially annoying their 
antagonists; but the Defenders, the greater part 
of whom were of Irish race, had for their bond of 
union the instinctive aversion of the natives of 
Ireland for the foreign colonists. Whether from 
the memory of an ancient political alliance, or 
from a conformity of character and manners, the 
native Irish had a greater partiality for the French 
than for any other nation; and the chiefs of the 
Defenders, who were mostly px.e4s or monks, had 
correspondence with the * ~4t of Versailles, du- 
ring the years immediately ' Yeceding the French. 
- revolution. 

That revolution made a powerful impression 
upon the more patriotic of the Irish of every sect. 
There was then at Dublin a catholic committee, 
composed of wealthy individuals and of priests of 
that communion, who were employed in trans- 
mitting to the government the complaints an 
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SECT. representations of their catholic brethren. Hi- 


iV. 


therto, they had confined thgmselves to humble 
supplications, accompanied by servile protesta- 
tions of devotion and loyalty; but suddenly 
changing their tone, a majority of the members 
of the catholic committee decided that it was 
incumBent upon them to claim, as a natural right, 
the abolition of the laws against catholicism, and 
call upon all catholics to take up arms to obtain it. 
At the same time, there was formed at Belfast, in 
the province of Antrim, inhabited by the Scottish 
colonists introduced into Ireland in the reign of 
James J., a presbyterian club, the special object 
of which was, to consider the political state of 
Ireland, and the means of reforming it. The Dub- 
lin committee soon proposed to this club an alli- 
ance founded on community of interest and opi- 
nion; and the presidents of these two assemblies, 
of whom the on* was a catholic priest, and the 
other a calvinist‘ minister, carried on a po- 
litical corresponden™”. These amicable relations 
became the basis 01 a new association—that 
of the United Irishmen,—the object of which 
was, to rally a second time all the inhabitants of 
the island. In many towns, especially those in 
the east and south, clubs of United Irishmen were 
established, all on one and the same model, and 
regulated by similar statutes. All the parties 
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united in this new alliance, made mutual conces- SECT. 


sions. The catholigs published an cxplanation 
of their doctrines, and a disavowal of all hostility 
to other Christian sects; and most of them even 
formally abandoned all pretensions to the estates 
of which their ancestors had at different times 
been deprived. + 
Thus the grand spring of the English dominion 
in Ireland was broken, hy the reconciliation of all 
classes of its inhabitants. The government took 
vigorous measures against what it called, by a 
new term, the spirit of revolution. The habeas 
corpus was suspended; but the United Irishmen 
continued, nevertheless, to be recruited in all the 
provinces, and to maintain friendly relations with 
the nation which invited all others to make them- 
selves free, as it had done. The anniversary of 
the French federation was cclebrated in Dub- 


lin, on the 14th of July, 1790; and in the course 1799. 


of 1791, many addresses were sent from all parts 
of Ireland to the constituent assembly ~. When 
the kings who had coalesced at Pilnitz, declared 
war against France, the United Irishmen of Belfast 
voted aids in money for the French armies; and 
the same society held public rejoicings in many 
towns, the moment that the news arrived of the 
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SECT. duke of Brunswick’s retreat’. In general, the 
ee Irish patriots studied to follgw and to imitate the 


march of the French revolution. They estab- 
lished a national guard, after the manner of that | 
of France; and the officers and soldiers of this 
corps, clothed and armed by subscription, adopted 
the citstom of saluting one another by the title of 
citizen. In 1793, they all became republicans, 
in language and in principle; protestants, cal- — 
vinists, and papists, were united in this opinion ; 


and the titular catholic archbishop of Dublin, in 
‘ one of his pastoral letters, endeavoured to prove, 


by instancing the Italian republics of the middle 
ages, that the catholics were the founders of 
modern democracy °. 

The bad success of the French revolution, was 
a great blow to the power of the United Irishmen; 
as it lessened their own confidence in the infalli- 
bility of their principles, and gave a sort of autho- 
rity to the accusations of their enemies. The 
English ministry seized the moment when this 
shock of public opinion manifested itself, to make 
to the catholics a concession which, until then, it - 


1793 had refused. It restored to them the privilege 


of educating their children, and the exercise of a 
part of their political rights: which concession 


> Gordon's History of Ireland, vol. I. p. 135, 
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enabled it to represent to the papists that the SECT. 
Irish Union was thenceforward of no service to Danes 


them; and, if they still continued in disturbance, 
of making them odious to the other sects, by im- 
puting to them a secret purpose of exterminating 
the protestants. The bands of Defenders, who 
were still traversing several of the provinces, gave 
colour to these imputations; and the protestants 
of Connaught, whom the smallness of their num- 
ber, amidst a population of native Irish, made 
it the easier to terrify, armed of their own accord 
about the year 1795, and organized themselves 
as an association, under the name of Orange-men. 
Their political tenet was, the rigorous mainte- 
nance of the order of things established by Wil- 
liam III., and of all the oppressive laws afterwards 
passed against the Catholics and the native Irish. 
They displayed from the beginning of their orga- 
nization, a fanaticism which caused them to be 
dreaded by their neighbours of a different creed 
and origin, and nearly fourteen hundred catholic 
families emigrated to the south and east, to escape 
this new persecution. 

Somecruelties whichthe Orangemen committed 
towards the catholics, excited great hatred against 
them ; and they were considered as the authors of 
all the violences exercised by the civil and mili- 
tary agents of the government,—as the torture 
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inflicted on the suspected, and the destruction of 


cae the printing-offices. Every man accused of Orange- 


1794 


1794 
to 
1796. 


ism, became an object of popular vengeance; 
and as this charge was a vague one, it was easy 
for the ill-intentioned to make use of it to sacrifice 
whomsoevey they chose; and every protestant 
might be under the apprehension ‘of incurring it. 
This mutual distrust weakened the bond of the 
Irish Union; and in order to remedy this by a 
more compact organization, there was substituted 
for the ostensible association a secret affiliation, 
founded upon oath and passive obedience to chiefs 
whose names were known to only a small number 
of the associated. The society was divided into 
small assemblies, communicating with one ano- 
ther by means of superior committees, consisting 
of deputies chosen from among them. There 
were district and provincial committees; and 
above these was a directory of five members, 
which ruled the whole Union, consisting of nearly 
one hundred thousand men. The superior and 
inferior chiefs formed a military hierarchy, with 
the grades of lieutenant, captain, commander of 
a battalion, colonel, general, and generalissimo. 
Each affiliated person having any property, was 
to provide himself, at his own expense, with fire- 
arms, powder, and ball. To the poorer sort, pikes 
were distributed by subscription ; and such of the 
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members of the Union as were workers in wood 
or iron, shortly manufactured a great number. 
This new plan of organization was effected in 
1796, in the provinces of Munster, Leinster, and 
Ulster; but in Connaught it was delayed, owing 
to the vigilance of the Orange-men; gnd the sup- 
port which they lent to the agents of authority “. 
Among the men whom the Irish Union acknow- 
ledged as its superior chiefs, there were, of dif- 
ferent origins and of different religions,—Arthur 
O‘Connor, who, according to the popular opinion, 
was descended from the last king of all Ireland,— 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald, whose name is still con- 
nected with the old Norman family of the sons of 
Girauld,—father Quigley, a native Irishman and 
zealous papist,—and Theobald Wolfe Tone, a 
barrister, professing the philosophical opinions of 
the eighteenth century. Priests of all commu- 
nions were members of the socicty, and were 
generally of high rank in it; but they had no 
jealousy of one another, nor even any distrust of 
the irreligious doctrines of some of the affiliated. 
They invited their parishioners to read much, and 
every kind of books, and to assemble for the pur- 
pose of reading, at the houses of the school- 
masters, or in the barns. Sometimes the ministers 
of one worship would go and preach in the 
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SECT. churches of the other; an auditory composed 
one half of catholics and the other of Calvinists, 
would listen with earnest attention to the same 
sermon, and then receive at the church-door a 
gratuitous distribution of Thomas Paine’s Age of 
Reason, of which a large edition had been printed 
at Belfast®. This inclination to make their par- 
ticular habits or creed subordinate to the object 
or the commands of thé Union, was manifested 
in the lower orders by a total abstinence from 
spirits, which, in their moist climate, it was diffi- 
cult to suppegt. The directory recommended 

1796 this, in 1796, to all under its orders, that each 
one might cease to pay to the English govern- 
ment the taxes laid upon spirituous liquors ‘; and 
about the end of the same year, it announced by 
printed circulars, the approaching arrival of the 
French fleet. Fiftecn thousand men, sent from 
France, under the command of general Hoche, 
arrived in Bantry Bay ; but a storm dispersed the 
vessels, and prevented their landing. 

This accident, and the slowness of the French 
executive directory in preparing a second expe- 
dition, which they promised to the United Irish, 
gave the English government time to labour 
actively at the destruction of the Union. More 

- frequent visits were made, by day and by night, 
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to the houses of the suspected. In those places SECT. 
where arms were supposed to be concealed, the 
inhabitants were forced to discover.them, by being 
subjected to various kinds of torture, of which 
that most commonly used was, to plaster their hair 
with pitch, and drag it off their heags, half-hang 
them, flog them to excoriation, and then cover 
them with pepper and salt. These cruelties and 
vexations oppressed the Irish beyond endurance, 
and they resolved to commence the insurrection 
without waiting for the arrival of the French. 
They now made pikes and cast bal with fresh ac- 
tivity. The government perceived these disposi- 
tions; for large trees near the towns were cut down, 
and carried away in the night; the leaden spouts 
disappeared from the houses; and the catholics 
went more frequently than common to the churches 
and to the confessional ®: but their good under- 
standing with the protestants continued; and a 
man who, in the beginning of the year 1798, was 1796 
executed at Carrickfergus, as an agent of the 
United Irishmen, went to exccution attended by 
a monk and two presbyterian ministers. In this 
state of affairs, and of minds, one of the dele- 
gates from the province of Leinster to the Irish 
Union, being neither urged by imminent danger 
nor gained over by considerable offers, bui sud- 
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SECT. denly seized with a sort of panic, went and gave 


IV. 


information to a magistrate of Dublin, a partizan 


1798 of the government, of the place where the com- 
ra0e: mittee of which he was a member was to hold 


one of its sittings. Upon this information, thir- 
teen persons were seized, with many papers 
which compromised others. Numerous arrests 
were made; and four days after, several thousand 
men, armed with muskets and pikes, assembled at 
a few miles from Dublin, and marched against the 
town". 

Thus began the insurrection of the United 
Irishmen; which extended itself, in a moment, 
over all the country between Dublin and the Wick- 
low mountains, intercepting all communication 
between the capital and the southern provinces. 
The defensive precautions taken at Dublin, where 
there was a large quantity of artillery, sheltered 
that town from the attack of the insurgents; but 
many other less considerable ones fell into their 
hands. The first action which they sustained in 
the field against the king’s troops, was fought on 
the hill of Tara; where had been held, in former 
times, the general assembly of the Irish people. 
The battalions of the United Irishmen had green 
flags, upon which was painted a harp, surmounted, 
instead of a crown, by acap of liberty, with the 
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English words, “ Liberty or Death!” or the Irish sECT. 


device, “ Erin go bragh!” Those who were ca- IV 


tholics, carried about them, when going to battle, 
absolutions signed by a priest, upon which was 
drawn a tree of liberty; and in the pockets of 
the slain there were frequently foupd books of 
litanies, with translations of the French repub- 
lican songs’. The catholic priests, who nearly 
all held commissions in the insurgent army, used 
their influence to prevent the mal-treatment of 
those protestants who were not members of the 
Union, but against whom it could allege no po- 
litical grievance ; they saved many of them when 
on the point of becoming victims to the fanati- 
cism which animated the lower ranks of the army; 
and their constant exclamation was, This is not a 
war of religion. Whatever other excesses they 
committed, they always respected the women ‘*; 
which was not done by the Orange-men, nor even 
by the officers of the English army, notwithstand- 
ing their pretensions to honour and to polished 
manners. These officers, while they bitterly re- 
proached the rebels for the murder of a single 
prisoner, placed theirs in the hands of the exe- 
cutioner without any scruple, because, said they, 
it was the law. There were whole provinces in 
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sect. revolt, in which not a protestant was killed; but 


IV. 


not one of the revolters, taken with arms in his 
hands, obtained pardon; so that the chiefs of the 
United Irishmen used to say to one another, em- 
phatically, “ We fight with the rope about our 
necks.” : 

According to the instructions of the Irish 
directory, the insurrection should have begun on 
the same day, and at the same hour, in all the 
towns ; but the arrest of the leaders forcing the 
persons compromised to break out immediately, 
in order that they might not be anticipated, 
destroyed the concert which alone could have 
insured the success of this great enterprise. The 
movement was only communicated from district 
to district; and such of the affiliated as were 
distant from Dublin, having time to reflect, sus- 
pended their active co-operation; waiting, before 
they declared themselves, until the insurrection 
should have reached certain territorial limits. In 
a very short time it extended to Wexford, where 
a provisional government was installed, with the 
title of Executive Directory of the Irish Republic. 
The green flag was hoisted on the arsenals and 
public buildings; and some small vessels were 
armed as cruisers under the insurgent colours '. 
Near Wexford, on a hill called Vinegar Hill, they 
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formed an intrenched camp, which they made SECT: 


their head-quarters: there they had some artil- 
lery, but being entirely without field-pieces, they 
were obliged, when they had to penetrate into a 
town, to march up to the enemy’s guns; and often 
engaged with great pleasantry m this kind of 
conflict, the most murderous of all™ At the 
attack of Ross, in the county of Cork, a piece of 
artillery, placed at one of the gates, was pour- 
ing grape-shot, and stopping the progress of the 
assailants, when one man, throwing himself before 
all the rest, went up to the mouth of the gun, and 
thrust his arm into it, crying out, “Come on, 
boys; I’ve stopped her mouth °.” 

The leaders of the insurgents, thinking that 
the taking of the capital would determine all the 
towns which still hesitated, made so venturous 
an attack upon Dublin, that it might appear as an 
act of desperation. It-completely failed, and this 
first ill success was fatal to the Irish cause. A 
battle which was lost near Wicklow, caused that 
town to fall again into the hands of the king’s 
troops, and from that time discouragement and 
dissension took possession of the Irish; they 
brought accusations against their leaders, and re- 
fused to obey them, at the same time that an 
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English army was advancing, by forced marches, 
against the camp at Vinegar Hill. By means of 
its artillery, it dislodged the insurgents, most of 
whom were armed with pikes only; and pursuing 
them in the direction of Wexford, obliged them 
to evacuate that town, where the new republic 
perished, after an existence of one month. The 
United Irishmen made a sort of regular retreat, 
from hill to hill; but as they had no cannon, they 
could not establish themselves any where; and 
the want of provisions soon forced them to dis- 
band. The prisoners were put to the torture, in 
order to make them declare the names of their 
leaders; but they could not be made to inform of 
any but such as were already dead or taken pri- 
soners°®. Thus ended the insurrection of the east 
and south; and about the time of its termination, 
another broke out in the north, among the pres- 
byterians of Scottish race. 

That population being, in general, more en- 
lightened than the catholics, was calmer and more 
settled in its ideas; and before it began to act, it 
waited until the news of the revolt in the south 
was completely confirmed. But the delay occa- 
sioned by this circumspection, gave the govern- 
ment time to take its measures; and when the 
movement broke out by the attack of Antrim, that 
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town was defended by infantry, cavalry, cannon, SECT. 


and howitzers. The presbyterians, who had 
been joined by a number of catholics of English 
and Irish origin, made the attack on three sides, 
with no artillery but one six-pounder, in so bad a 
condition, that they could only fire it twice, and 
another, without a carriage, which they had 
mounted in haste upon the trunk of a tree and 
two small cart-wheels. They were, for amoment, 
masters of the town, and of a part of the En- 
glish artillery ; but fresh reinforcements arriving 
from Belfast, forced them to retire; while fifteen 
hundred men, posted on the Derry road, inter- 
cepted the succours which they expected from 
that quarter. The insurrection broke out with 
more success in the county of Down; where the 
Irish, having beaten the king’s troops, establish- 
ed a camp near Ballynahinch, after the man- 
ner of that of Vinegar Hill. Here was fought a 
decisive battle, in which the insurgents were de- 
feated, although they had approached the English 
batteries so near as to lay their hands upon the 
guns, The king’s soldiers re-took Ballynahinch, 
and punished that town by burning it. Belfast, 
which had been, as it were, the moral focus of the 
insurrection, remained in the hands of the go- 
vernment; which circumstance made the same 
impression upon the insurgents of the north as 
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SECT. the fruitless attack upon Dublin had produced on 





the others; their discouragement was attended 
with the same symptoms of division. The ru- 
mour of the cruelties committed by the catholics 
upon the protestants of the southern provinces, 
being spread in a false or exaggerated manner, 
alarmed the presbyterians ; who, believing them- 
selves to be betrayed, and thinking that the war 
was degenerating into a war of religion, accepted 
an amnesty; after which their princtpal leaders 
were put to death '. 

The victory of the English government over the 
insurgents of Leinster and Ulster, destroyed the 
Irish Union, and great part of its spirit. The men 
of different sects and origins had now scarcely 
anything in common, but their disgust at the actual 
state of, things, and their hope of a landing of the 
French. On the news of the late risings, the ex- 
ecutive directory had at length yielded to thesolici- 
tations of the Irish agents, and had promised them 
some troops; which landed in the west, a month 
after all was over in the north, east, and south. 
They were about fifteen hundred men, from the 
armies of Italy and the Rhine, and were com- 
manded by general Humber. They entered 
Killalla, a small town in the county of Mayo; 
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and, after making all the English of the garrison SECT. 
prisoners, they hoisted there the green flag of the ae 
United Irish. The general promised in his pro- 
clamations, a republican constitution under the 
protection of France ; and invited the inhabitants, 
without distinction of worship, to join him. 
But, that being the part of the country in which 
the first societies of Orange-men had been formed, 
the protestants there were in general fanatically 
hostile to the papists, and devoted to the govern- 
ment; few of them answered the call of the 
French,—the greater part concealing them- 
selves and taking flight. The catholics, on 
the contrary, came in great numbers; and the 
priests, notwithstanding all that had been said of 
the irreligion of the French, used all their power 
to incite their parishioners to take up arms. 
Many of these priests had been driven from France 
by a series of revolutionary persecutions; yet 
they fraternized with the’ soldiers as unhesitat- 
ingly as the others’, one of them going so far as 
to offer his chapel to be turned into a guard- 
house. Fresh patriotic songs were composed, in 
which the French words Ca ira and En avant 
were mixed, in English verses, with old Irish 
burdens. The French and their allies marched 
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SECT. southward; and on entering Ballina, finding in 
the market-place the body of a man on the gal- 


lows, who had been hung for distributing pro- 
clamations, all the soldiers, one after another, 
gave him the republican embrace. The first 
encounter took place near Castle-bar, where the 
English troops were completely defeated; and 
in the night following this battle, fires lighted 
upon all the heights gave the signal for insurrec- 
tion to the inhabitants of the country between 
Castle-bar and the sea. The plan of the French 
was to march upon Dublin as rapidly as possible, 
gathering together, on their way, the Irish volun- 
teers: but the bad understanding which existed 
between the protestants and the catholics of the 
west, made the number of these volunteers much 
less than it had been in the eastern provinces. 
While the French were advancing into the 
country without a proportionate extension of the 
insurrection, and their situation was thus daily 
becoming more and more critical, thirty thousand 
English troops were marching against them from 
different quarters". General Humbert mancu- 
vred for a long time, to prevent them from unit- 
ing; but being forced to fight a decisive battle at 
Ballynamuck, he capitulated for himself and his 
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troops; but without obtaining any conditions for SECT. 


the insurgents; who retreated by themselves to 
Killalla, where they endeavoured to make a de- 
fence. This position they were unable to keep: 
the town was taken and plundered by the king’s 
troops; who, after slaughtering a great num- 
ber of the Irish, dispersed the remainder in the 
neighbouring mountains and forests. There 
some of them kept together in bands, and 
continued the war as banditti; and others, to 
escape judicial prosecutions, lived in caverns, 
which they never ventured out of, and where 
their relatives supplied them with food’. Most 
of those who had not an opportunity of con- 
cealing themselves in this manner, were shot 
or hanged. 

In the disunion of the different Irish sects and 
parties, the hatred which they all felt for the 
English government, continued to manifest itself 
by the assassination of the agents of authority, in 
those places where the insurrection had broken 
out; and in other places, by partial revolts which 
broke out a year later‘. In general, all classes of 
the population had their eyes fixe dupon France. 
The victories of the French gave them joy, and 
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SECT. those of the English sorrow. Their hope was, 


aEESCoemhmeey 


that France would make no peace with England 
without expressly stipulating for the freedom of 
Ireland; and when the treaty of Amiens was 


1802 signed, a universal gloom and depression prevail- 


ed. Two months after the conclusion of that 
peace, there were many who still refused to be- 
lieve it; saying, with impatience, it was impossi- 
ble for the French to have become Orange-men “. 
The ministry took advantage of the general dis- 
couragement, to draw closer the political tie be- 
tween Ireland and England, by abolishing the old 
parliament of Ireland. Although that parliament 
had never done much good to the country, yet 
men of all parties clung to it as to the last re- 
maining mark of national existence ; and the pro- 
ject of uniting England and Ireland under one 
and the same legislature, was displeasing even to 
those who had aided the government against the 
insurgents of 1798. They added their discontent 
to that of the people, and met together to re- 
monstrate; but their opposition went no further. 

There is now but one parliament for the three 
kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland: 
and it is from this assembly, an immense majo- 
rity of which consists of: Englishmen, that the 
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Irish catholics expect the abolition of the laws oe 
which exclude them from all public offices ;— —— 


which is called their emancipation. They solicit 
it every year; but at what period they are to 
obtain it, is very uncertain. For it is sufficient 
that one of the two parties by which England is 
divided, should support their demand, for the 
other to oppose it. Ifthe friends of the govern- 
ment offer the Irish their assistance, it 1s on con- 
dition of their breaking with the English whigs 
and radicals; and then the latter are afraid that 
the gratitude of the Irish people will furnish the 
ministry with several millions of partizans. If, 
on the other hand, the liberals raise their voices 
in the name of philanthropy, and at the same 
time there are (as there always are) some distur- 
bances in Ireland, the ministry reject their mo- 
tion as tending to encourage revolt. The Irish 
population, though humbled and tormented, yet 
retains its old spirit of irritability and fanaticism, 
and still wearies itself, almost annually, by partial 
and useless rebellions. The wealthy of the 
country, either disgusted at its bad administra- 
tion, or apprehensive of the popular disorders, go 
and consume their incomes in England or on the 
continent. Large possessions are neglected and 
fall into decay; and in Dublin, the apartments 
of a great number of magnificent residences are 
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Brcr. shut up, and only the cellars are inhabited, by 


~_____. poor people. Want and the daily vexations of 
the agents of the exchequer and the receivers of 
tithes, drive the peasantry to plunder; and ren- 
der a pleasant and fruitful country, the popula- 
tion of which is naturally sociable and lively, the 
most uninhabitable region of Europe. 

Between England and Ireland, in the fifty-fifth 
degree of latitude, there is an island, thirty miles 
long and twelve broad, the most ancient inhabi- 
tants of which are of Gaelic origin, and still 
speak a dialect of the Erse tongue. Being con- 
quered by the Danes in the course of the ninth and 
tenth centuries, the Isle of Man was governed by 
Scandinavian chiefs, who were dependent some- 
times on the king of Norway, sometimes on the 
king of Scotland, and sometimes on the lord of 
the Hebrides. The Normans landed there several 
times, in their passage from England to Ireland ; 
and many of them settled there. The kings of 
Scotland attempted to possess themselves of it ; 
but the inhabitants, assisted by the English, re- 
sisted them. Under the sovereignty of England, 
the feudal chiefs of the Isle of Man, of Anglo-Nor- 
man origin, continued to take the title of king, 
as had been done by their predecessors of Danish 
race. Indeed this title had not in the middle 
ages the absolute signification which it has now. 
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It was neither strange nor ridiculous for a small SECT 
country, or even a mere province, to call itselfa_ 
kingdom; and it is only by the gradual forma- 

tion of great powers and extinction of the title 

of king in small ones, that this title has gradually 
acquired in Europe the value and magnificence 
generally attached to things which are uncom- 

mon. 





SECTION V. 


THE ANGLO-NORMANS AND THE NATIVE ENGLISH. 


SECT. Arter the conquest of Anjou and Poitou by king 
__. Philip Augustus, many men of those two coun- 
ne tries, ah even they who had conspired against 
1215, the Anglo-Norman dominion, conspired against 
the French, and made fresh alliance with king 
John. The latter king furnished them with no 
important succours; and all that he could do for 

those who had exposed themselves to persecution 

from the king of France by intriguing or re- 
volting against him, was to give them a welcome 

and an asylum in England. A great many of 
these emigrants, from necessity or from choice, 
repaired thither. They were by nature lively, 
adroit, and insinuating, according to the charac- 

ter of the inhabitants of southern Gaul, and 
better adapted to please a king than the Nor- 
mans, who were generally slower of conception 
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and less pliant in disposition’. Thus the Poite- SECT. 
vins were soon in the greatest favour at the court a 


of England ; and supplanted in king John’s good 
graccs all the old aristocracy. He distributed 
among them the principal offices and all the fiefs 
that were held of him; and, on various pretences, 
took from the rich Normans the places and the 
tenures which they occupied, and gave them to 
new-comers. Ife marricd them to the heiresses 
of whom he had the care according to the feudal 
law; and adjudged to them, under the title of 
guardianship, the property of orphans under 
age”. ; 

The Anglo-Norman barons soon grew dissatis- 
fied with this preference, and with the king’s 
impoverishing them to enrich the strangers; 
whose constantly increasing avidity obliged him 
to commit more exactions than all his predeces- 
sors, and to arrogate an unwonted power over 
persons and property. The new courtiers, feel- 
ing that their situations and their fortunes were 
precarious, were in haste to amass wealth, and 
unremittingly followed up their demands upon 
the king. In the exercise of their public. func- 


+ seeeeecum suis flexibilibus Pictaviensibus. Math. Par. p. 
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SECT. tions, they showed greater eagerness for gain 





than the Norman functionaries; and by their 
daily vexations they made themselves as hateful 
to the Saxon townspeople and serfs as to the 
nobles of Norman birth. They levied more sub- 
sidies on their domains than the former lords had 
required; and enforced with greater rigour the 
paying of tolls on the bridges and highways; 
seizing the tradespeople’s horses and goods, and 
paying them (says an old historian) with nothing 
but taillages and derision’. Thus they agitated 
at the same time, and almost in an equal degree, 
the two races of men inhabiting England; and 
which, since their violent union, had not hitherto 
experienced any suffering, sympathy, or aversion, 
in common. 

The aversion for the Poitevins and the other 
foreign favourites, established, therefore, the first 
point of contact between these two nations, until 
then foreign to each other,—at least in general, 
and with the exception of some individual ap- 
proximations; and from hence may be dated the 
birth of a new national spirit, common to all men 
born in England. They are all, without distinc- 


* Mercatorum bigz, hinc equi, hinc eorum substantiole 
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' tion of origin, called natives by the historians SECT. 
of that period; who, repeating the popular 
rumours, impute to king John a formal design of 
dispossessing the inhabitants of England, in 
order to give their inheritances to men of every 
other country“. These exaggerated alarms were 
perhaps feit more strongly by the English towns- 
people and farmers than by the lords and barons ; 
who were the only persons really interested in 
destroying the foreign influence, and forcing 
king John to return to his old friends and the 
men of his own nation. 

Thus, at the very beginning of his reign, John 
found himself in a situation nearly resembling 
that of the Saxon king Edward when returned 
from Normandy‘. He was threatening the great 
and the wealthy of England, or at least giving 
them cause to believe themselves threatened, 
with a sort of conquest of their privileges, their 
offices, and their incomes, effected, without ap- 
parent violence, to the profit of foreigners, who 
spoke a language different from that of the Nor- 
mans, and whose presence wounded their na- 


4 Venit ergo ad hoc omne hominum in Angliam cum mulieri+ 
bus et parvulis, ut expulsis indigenis a regno et penitus exter- 
minatis, ipsi Jure perpetuo terram possiderent. Math. Par. p. 
186. 
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SECT. tional pride as well as their interests’. They 


took against them and the king who preferred 
them to his old liege-men, the same step which 
the Anglo-Saxons had taken against Edward 
and his Norman favourites—that of revolt and 
war. After notifying to king John, as a sort of 
ultimatum, a charter of Henry I. which deter- 
mined in a positive manner the bounds of the 
royal prerogative,—and upon his refusal to con- 
fine himself within the limits recognised by his 
predecessors,—the barons solemnly renounced 
their oath of fealty and allegiance, and defied the 
king; which was then the mode of declaring war 
unto death. They elected for their leader Robert 
son of Gauthier; who took in the Norman 
tongue the title of Marshal of the Army of God 
and the Holy Church; and played in that insur- 
rection the same part as Godwin the Saxon in 
that of 1152°. 

The apprehension of seeing the ecclesiastical 
despoilings with which the Noyman conquest had 
at one blow overwhelmed all the clergy of En- 
glish race, gradually effected in favour of the 
Poitevin clerks, and at the same time a sort of 
patriotic enthusiasm, rallied the Anglo-Norman 


f Alienigenas in regni perniciem saginari. Math. Par. p. 
299. 
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bishops and pricsts on the side of the barons SECT. 
against king John; although that king was then __ ‘a 


in great amity with the Pope. He had renewed 
the public profession of vassalage to the holy 
see, which Henry II. had formerly made in order 
to detach pope Alexander III. from the league 
formed against him after the murder of Thomas 
Becket; but that which had obtained for Henry 
II. the approbation of all the clergy and even the 
barons of his kingdom, brought John nothing but 
public contempt, and the reproaches of the clergy 
themselves; who felt that they were attacked in 
the dearest of their interests—the stability of 
their offices and possessions. The king, aban- 
doned by all of Norman origin, had not, like 
Henry I., the art of interesting in his cause those 
of English race; who, besides, no longer formed 
a national body capable of serving collectively as 
an auxiliary to either party. The townsmen and 
the serfs holding immediately of the barons, were 
much more numerous than the king’s; and, as for 
the inhabitants of the large towns which had 
become free by virtue of royal charters, natural 
sympathy must have attracted them to the side 
on which they found the majority of their 
fellow-countrymen. The city of London de- 
clared for them who had lifted their standard 
against the foreign courtiers ; and the king was 
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SECT. almost immediately reduced to the necessity of 


having no supporters for his cause, but men born 
out of England,—Poitevins, commanded by Savary 
de Mauléon,—Flemings, commanded by Gérard 
de Solinghen,—and Bordelais, brought over by 
one Gauthier Captal, of Buch, in the Landes’. 
John, intimidated by the imposing appearance 
presented by the party of his adversaries, con- 
sisting of all who had an interest in the defence 
of the country, whether as descendants of the 
conquerors or of the indigenous population, 
agreed to subscribe to the conditions required by 
the revolted barons. The conference was held 
in a large plain between Staines and Windsor, 
where the two armies were encamped. The 
demands of the revolters were debated ; and king 
John acceded to them by a charter sealed with 
his own seal. The special object of this charter 
was, to deprive the king of that part of his power 
by means of which he had elevated and enriched 
the men of foreign birth at the expense of the 
Anglo-Normans. The population of English 
race, was not entirely forgotten in the treaty of 


* Savaricum de Malleone et Girardum de Solingen cum suis 
volubilibus Flandrensibus, et Walterum cognomento Buc cum 
suo prege feetidissiino, ad stipendia convocavit. Math. Par. p. 
4/4. 
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peace which its allies of the other race made with SECT. 


the king: but the old Saxon laws were not now, ie 


as in other times, guaranteed by the charter of 
the Norman king to the descendants of the 
Saxons; for there was not now, precisely speak- 
ing, a Saxon nation: the dispersion and breaking- 
up of the conquered people had reached their 
final term; and that people no longer forming a 
society distinct from that of its masters, there 
was no necd to rule it by a separate law, but only 
to treat it with less harshness and contempt. 
John’s charter moderated the royal and seigneu- 
rial dutics of repairing the roads and bridges : it 
forbade certain vexations which had hitherto 
been pmuctised upon the tradesmen and villains : 
and, éxtending to the latter class an old provision 
of the Norman. law which forbade the seizure for 
debt of those articles without which a man could 
not fill his station or excrcise his profession,—as 
the horses of a count, and the arms of a chevalier, 
—it enacted that in the same circumstances the 
serf should in like manner keep his draught-oxen 
and his implements, which were his means of 
livelihood, or his waimage, as the charter itself 
expresses '. 


' seeesalvo wainagio suo. Magna Charta. Venditis ceteris, 
equus tamen ei reservabitur:+++ «+ quod si miles fuerit quem 
juvat armorum decor, tota sui corporis armatura cum equis sib 
necessatiis 4 venditoribus erit liberrima. Dialogus de Scaccario. 
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The article of principal importance —if not in 
its ulterior results, at least in temporary inte- 
rest—was that by which the king engaged to send 
out of the kingdom immediately all the foreign 
soldiers that had come over with arms and horses. 
This article appears to have been received with 
enthusiasm by the inhabitants of England, with- 
out distinction of origin; and perhaps the na- 
tive English themselves attached to it a greater 
value than to all the rest. The old passion 
of national hatred for the dominion of the fo- 
reigner, which had unavailingly fermented in 
the breasts of the pcople since it had become 
impossible to destroy the consequence ; of the 
Conquest, now collected all its force ag#inst the 
few new-comers whom the king hed enriched and 
loaded with honours; and from the moment that 
their expulsion was pronounced by law, every 
Saxon employed himself in assisting with force 
the execution of the decree: such of them as 
were best known, were besieged in their houses ; 
and when they had been compelled to fly, their 
domains were plundered. The country people 
stopped upon the roads all whom public report, 
whether right or wrong, designated as foreigners. 
They made them pronounce English phrases, or 
some words of the mixed language used by the 
Norman barons to communicate with their serfs 
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and domestics of the other race: and when the 
suspected person was convicted of speaking nei- 
ther Saxon nor Anglo-Norman, or pronouncing 
both those languages with the accent of southern 
Gaul, they were ill-treated, stripped, and impri- 
soned, without any scruple at their being cheva- 
lier, monk, or priest“. It was melancholy (says 
an author of that day) for the friends of the fo- 
reigners to behold their confusion and the igno- 
miny by which they were overwhelmed '. 

After unwillingly granting and insinccrely 
signing his charter, king John retired into the 
Isle of Wight, there to await in security the mo- 
ment for recommencing the war. He asked and 
obtained of the Pope a dispensation from the oath 
which he had sworn to the barons, and the excom- 
munication of such as should remain in arms to 
compel him to keep that oath; but no bishop in 
England consented to promulgate this sentence, 
which therefore remained ineffective. The king, 


* Depredationibus ac rapinis super alicnis miscré debac- 
chati sunt... . unde contigit ut multi tam religiosi quam alii 
nationis extranez cxcuntes per clandestine fuge presidium, mor- 
tis supplicium seu dispendiosum captivationis pcriculum metu- 
entes fugerunt é regno. Math. Par. p. 883. Anglorum idioma 
loqui nesciret, vitipenderetur 4 vulgo et despectui haberetur. 
Ibid. 

' Tunc erat triste emulis alienigenarum videre confusionem 
eorum. /bid. 
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SECT. with what money he had remaining, procured 


himself a fresh reinforcement of Brabanters ; who 
found means to land on the southern coast; and, 
owing to their tactics and military discipline, ob- 
tained, at first, some advantages over the irregu- 
lar army of the confederated barons and towns- 
people. The former of these began to fear that 
they should lose the fruits of their victory, aid 
resolved to strengthen themselves, like the king, 
by succours from abroad. They applied to Philip 
Augustus, king of France, and promised to give 
the crown of England to his son Louis, provided 
that he came to them at the head of a good army. 
This treaty was concluded, and young Louis 
arrived in England with forces sufficient to coun- 
terbalance those of king John. The entire re- 
semblance of language between the T'rench and 
the Anglo-Norman barons, must have diminished 
in the latter the coldness and distrust naturally 
inspired by the presence of a foreign chief; but it 
was otherwise with the mass of the people, whose 
language bore as little affinity to that of the 
French as to that of the Poitevins; and this dis- 
sonance, joined to the spirit of rivalry which ere 
long broke out between the Normans and their 
auxiliaries, rendered the support of the king. of 
France prejudicial rather than usefulto the party 
of the barons. That party was beginning to fall 
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ae 
into disorganization, when king John died, loaded anc? 
with universal hatred and contempt—with a con-_ | 
tempt such as no king of England had ever before 1216 


incurred; for it was felt alike by all men born in 
the country, without distinction of race or con- 
dition. So the historians of that period, who 
were all priests, make no allowances to John for 
his good understanding with the Pope. In the 
account of his life, they spare no injurious epi- 
thet ; and after relating his death, they compose 
or transcribe epitaphs such as the following :— 
“ Who mourns, or shall ever mourn, for the death 
of king John? Hell, with all its pollution, is 
polluted by the soul of John.” 

The French who had accompanied king Louis 
to England, as soldiers or as courtiers, soon began 
to consider themselves as in a conquered country. 
The more the resistance to their oppressions of 
all kinds increased, the more covetous and unmer- 
ciful they became ; and the accusation which had 
been so fatal to king John, was renewed against 
Philip Augustus. It was said that he had formed the 
project, in concert with his father, of exterminating 
or banishing all the wealthy persons in England, 
and putting Frenchmen in their places. From 


™ Quis dolet aut dolerit de regis morte Johannis« «+ +Sordida 
focdatur foetente Johanne Gehenna. 
Script. Rer. Anglic. 
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SECT. that time, all parties united against the French, 


in favour of young Henry, son of king John; 
and the French, being left almost alone, accepted 
a capitulation, which granted them their lives, on 
condition of their embarking forthwith. 

The royalty of England having thus returned 
into the hands of an Anglo-Norman, the charter 
of John was confirmed; and another, called that 
of the Forests, restoring the right of the chase 
to the possessors of lands and fiefs, was granted 
by Henry the Third to the men of Norman birth: 
but the new king, being the son of a Poitevin 
woman who had married again in her own coun- 
try, received in England, after the lapse of a few 
years, his young half-brothers, and many other 
persons, who successively came, as in the time of 


‘King John, to seek their fortunes in England. The 


affections of family and kindred, together with 
the agreeable and easy humour of the new emi- 
grants from Poitou, acted upon Henry III. as 
upon his predecessor; and he began to give to 
men born in Aquitaine, the great offices of his 
court, and many civil, military, and ecclesiastical 
dignities’. After his marriage with Eleonore, 


* Initium habuit dissensio propter quam orta est contentio 
inter regem et barones 4 retentione alienigenarum quos ipse rex 
longo tempore manutenuerat et foverat contra commodum regni 


sul et voluntatem indigenarum. Math. Paris. 
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daughter of the count of ProVence, the Proven- SECT. 


cals flocked in as numerously as the Poitevins ; 
and even Savoyards, Piedmontese, and Italians, 
distant relatives or protegees of the queen and 
her relations, came after the Provencals, attracted 
by the hope of attaining, like them, riches and 
advancement. Most of them succeeded; and 
the alarm of another invasion by the foreigners 
was spread with as much eagerness, and roused 
as many passions, as in the preceding reign. 
Complaints were made almost in the same terms 
which had been used by the Saxon writers after 
the Conquest—thaf to obtain favour and fortune 
in England, it was sufficient not to be an English- 
man°. A Poitevin, named Pierre Desroches, was 
the king’s favourite minister and confidant ; and 
when a demand was addressed to him, for the ob- 
servance of the charter of John and the laws of 
England, he answered, “I am no Huglshman, 
that I should know these charters and these laws.” 
The confederacy of the barons and the towns- 
people was renewed, in a meeting held at London. 
The principal inhabitants of the city swore to 
concur in whatever should be resolved by the 
barons, and to adhere firmly to their statutes. 


° Vix Anglus aliquis aliquod officium aut beneficium posside- 
ret, cum tamen in Anglia tum Itali tum alii multi externi maximis 
in utroque genere ditarentur redditibus. Math. Par. 
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SECT. -Shortly after, mosv ux the bishops, counts, barons, 
Loe and chevaliers of England, having held a council 
at Oxford, leagued together for the execution of 
the charters and the expulsion of the foreigners, 
by a solemn treaty, which was drawn up in 
French, and contained the following passage :— 
‘We make known to all men, that we have 
sworn by the Holy Gospel, and are bound together 
by this oath, and promise faithfully, that each oe 
us, and all together, shall aid one another against — 
all men, droit faisani et rien prenang ; and that if 
any one act contrary to this oath, we shall hold . 
him to be a mortal enemy °.” 

It is rather singular that on this occasion the 
army of the Anglo-Normans, raised to oppose the 
king and the foreign influence, was commanded 
by a foreigner, Simon de Montfort, a Frenchman 
by birth, and son-in-law to the king’. His father 
had acquired great military reputation and great 
wealth in the crusade against the Albigenses ; 
and he himself was not wanting either in talent 


P Faisons & savoir 4 toutes gens que nous avons juré sur 
saints évangiles et sommes tenus ensemble par le serment et 
promettons en bonne foi que chacun de nous et tous ensemble 
nous entreajderons contre toutes gens droit faisant et rien pre- 
nant, et si aucun va en contre ce nous le tiendrons 4 ennemi 
mortel. Annales Monasterit Burioniensis, p. 413. 

« Prseter Simonem de Monteforti et paucissimos ex alienigenis 
qui cum illo erant. 
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or political skill. As almost aways happens to SECT. 


° e ¥ ® e V 
those who take the contrary side to that which it 


seems they should naturally have espoused, he 
made greater efforts in the contest with Henry 
ITI., and displayed greater activity, than had been 
shown by the Norman Robert son of Gauthier, 


in the former civil war. A stranger to the Anglo- : 


Norman aristocracy, he seems to have had much 
less repugnance to fraternizing with the men of 
English descent ; and it was he who, for the first 
time after the,Conquest, called the towns-people 
to deliberate regularly on public affairs, with the 
bishops and barons,of England. 

The war, then, began once more, between the 
men of Anglo-Norman origin, and the foreigners 
who had places, titles, and lordships, in England. 
Among the latter, the Poitevins and the Proven- 
cals were they whose expulsion was prosecuted 


with the most determined eagerness. The hatred: 


of all classes of the population was directed in 
particular against the relatives of the king and 
queen, as Guillaume de Valence and Pierre de 
Savoie’; for the native English embraced with 
fresh ardour the cause of the barons; of which 


* In multis opprimebatur Anglia dominatione Pictaviensium 
et Romanorum et precipué Eimeri Wintoniens in Electi Willi- 
elmi Valentia fratris regis yterini et Petri de Sabaudia avun- 
culi reginze. Math. Par. p. 666. 
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SECT. popular superstition, it soon sunk into obli- 


AIOE 


Vion *. 

Notwithstanding the affection of the English 
for Simon de Montfort, and the good-will which, 
during his life, he had for them, there still existed 
an immense distance between those of Norman 
and those of Saxon birth. Robert Grosse-téte, 
bishop of Lincoln, principal chaplain to the army 
of the barons, one of the most ardent promoters 
of the war against the king, reckoned only two 
languages in England—Latin for men of letters, 
and French for the ignorant; in which language 
he himself, in his old age, wrote pious books for 
the use of the latter,— making no account of the 
English language and those who spoke it. The 
poets of the same period—even those of En- 
glish birth—composed all their verses in French, 
when they wished to derive from them either 
profit or honour; and none but village or ale- 
house singers composed in English, or in the lan- 
guage mixed up of French and English, which 
served for the habitual communications between 
the higher and lower classes. 

This intermediate idiom, the gradual formation 
of which was a forced result of the Norman con- 


* Sed numquid Deus dereliquit Simonem sine miraculis ? 
Non idcircd deducamus miracula divinitus per ipsum facta. 
Math. Par. 
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quest, first became current in the towns, where SECT. 


the population of the two races was more min- 
gled together, and on a footing of greater equa- 
lity. There it insensibly took the place of the 
Saxon tongue; which, being no longer spoken by 
any but the rudest and poorest part of the 
nation, fell as much below the new Anglo- 
Norman idiom as the latter was below the 
French—the language of the court, the aris- 
tocracy, and whosoever had any pretensions to 
gentility and politeness. The rich citizens of 
the great towns, and those of London in parti- 
cular, strove, by gallicising their speech with a 
greater or less degree of judgment, to imitate or 
approximate themselves to the nobles. Thus, 
they early adopted the custom of saluting one 
another by the title of Sir, as also of entitling 
themselves Jaron, like the castellans of the open 
country. The burghers of the principal trading 
towns, and especially those of Dover, Romney, 
Sandwich, Hithe, and Hastings, which the Nor- 
mans called, by distinction, the five ports of En- 
gland, assumed, after the example of those of 
London, the title of Norman nobility; taking 
that title in common in their municipal acts, 
or causing it to be given to them individually 
by their inferiors or by the country people. 
But the real Norman barons thought this preten- 
Kk2 
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SECT. sion outrecuidante; and said that it was quite 


nauseous to them, to hear a villain of London call 
himself a baron. When the sons of the citizens 
thought proper to have among themselves a horse- 
race or a tourney, in some field near the suburbs, 
the lords sent their lacqueys and esquires, to 
annoy them, and shout in their ears that exercises 
in arms were not befitting for soap-boilers and 
Jlour-sellers like them ’. 

Notwithstanding this indignation of the des- 
cendants of the conquerors at the irresistible 
movement which tended to approximate to them 
the wealthier part of the conquered population, 
that movement sensibly manifested itself, through 
the whole course of the fourteenth century, in 
those towns to which the royal charters had 
granted the right of putting magistrates of their 
own choice in place of the Norman viscounts, 
mayors, and bailiffs, and of thus forming a com- 
mune or corporation. The whole body of the 
citizens, represented by their magistrates, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining for themselves much more 
respect than was shown to the inhabitants of the 
small towns and hamlets which remained in im- 
mediate subjection to the royal or seigneurial 
authority: but a long time yet elapsed before 


’ Rustici Londonienses qui se barones vocant ad nauseam: «+ 
Rustici furfunarii et saponarii. Math. Par. 
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that authority had, for the citizens taken indivi- SECT. 


dually, the same consideration and regard as for 
the body of which they were members. The 
municipal authorities of London, in the reign 
of Edward III., being admitted to take their 
places at the royal feasts and public ceremo- 
nies, already this respect for the ancient things 
and established customs peculiar to the Anglo- 
Saxon race. But the same king who, without 
any repugnance to their Saxon titles, allowed 
the mayor and aldermen to sit at the third 
table from his own, treated as Saxon serfs every 
individual of London who, being neither count, 
chevalier, nor esquire, practised any kind of 
trade, or even a liberal art. If, for instance, 
that king had a-mind to embellish his palace, or 
to signalize himself by the erection of a church,— 
instead of engaging the best painters in the city 
to come and work for a stipulated salary, he ad- 
dressed to his first architect a royal commission 
in the following terms :—“Be it known to you, 
that we have commissioned our well-beloved 
William de Walshingham, to take in our city of 
London as many painters as shall be necessary, 
to set them to work at our wages, and make 
them stay as long as shall be needful. If he 
find any one of them rebellious, he shall arrest 
him, and confine him in our prisons, there to re- 
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SECT. main until further orders*.”. When the same king 


wished to procure himself the pleasure of hearing 
music and ballad-singing after his morning and 
evening repast, he, in like manner, charged the 
door-keepers of his palace to take, both within 
and without the suburbs of London, a certain 
number of young people of agreeable countenance, 
who were good singers, and good minstrels *. 
And when he was about to depart for the wars 
in France, and the warlike machines were to be 
repaired, or new ones constructed, king Edward 
taxed his chief engineer for twelve hundred stone 
balls for his engines, authorizing him to take 
stone-cutters, and other workmen, wherever they 
were to be found, and set them to work in the 
quarries on pain of imprisonment ’. 

Such, at the close of the fourteenth century, 
was the condition of those whom the French 
writers of the time call the villains of London: 
and as for the villains of the country, whom the 
Normans, gallicising old Saxon words, called 


* Sciatis quod assignavimus.. ..ad tot pictores in nostra civi- 
tate Londoniz... capiendum....et si quos invenerit rebelles 
o«0eRymer, Acta Publica, tom. III. pars II. p. 79. 

* Ad quosdam pueros bené cantantes et membris elegantes et 
in arte ministrali instructos ubicumque invenire poterit capien- 
dum. Ibid. 

* Ad quarrarios et omnes alios operarios capiendum et in 
quarrareis ponendum. bid. p. 156. 
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bondes, cotiers, or cotagers, their individual suf- eer: 


ferings were much greater than those of the 
towns-people,—and withuut any compensation,— 

for they had no magistrates of their own caste, 
nor was there among them any one bearing the 
title of Sir or Lord’. They differed from the 
inhabitants of the towns in this;—-that since 
the conquest their servitude had rather be- 
come aggravated by the regularization of their 
relations with the lords of the manors to which 
they were attached ; for the ancient right of con- 


quest had subdivided itself into a multitude of 


rights less violent in appearance, but, as it were, 
surrounding the man who was subject to them 
with innumerable shackles. Foreigners visiting 
England about the end of the fifteenth century, 
were astonished at the great number of serfs they 
beheld, and the excessive harshness of the ser- 
vitude, when compared with what it was on the 
continent, and even with what it was in France. 
The word bondage, in the Norman tongue, ex- 
pressed; at that time, all that was most wretched 
in the condition of humanity. Yet this word, to 
which the Conquest had given an unfavourable 
signification, was nothing more than a derivative 
from the Anglo-Danish word bond, which, before 
the invasion by the Normans, meant a free culti 


¢ At sessions there was he lord and sire, Chaucer’s Canter- 


Y 7 se 
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SECT, vator—the head of a family—living in the coun- 


1381 


try on the products of his agricultural labour ; 
and in this sense it was joined to the Saxon word 
hus, to denote the master of a house,—Ausbond, 
or, according to the modern English orthography, 
husband. 

About the year 1381, all those who were called 
bonds in English or in Anglo-Norman—that is, all 
the cultivators of land—were serfs in body and 
goods, obliged to pay heavy aids for the small 
portion of land which served them to feed their 
families; and were not at libe1.y to give up that 
portion of land without the consent of the 
lords, for whom they were obliged to do gratui- 
tously their tillage, their gardening, and their 
carriage of all kinds: the lord could sell them, 
together with their houses, their oxen, and their 
implements of husbandry, their children, and 
their posterity,—which, in the English deeds, 
was expressed in the following manner ;—“ Know 
that I have sold , my knave, and all his 
offspring *, born or to be born.” Profound resent- 
ment for the evils caused by the oppressions of 
the noble families, joined with a total oblivion of 
the events which occasioned the elevation of 
those families, the members of which no longer 
called themselves Normans, but gentlemen, had 





4 Nativum meum cum tota sequela sua procreata et procre- 
anda, Madox, Formulare Anglican. 
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led the serfs of England to reflect on the injus- SECT. 


tice of servitude in itself, independently of its 
historical origin. In the southern provinces, 
where the population was more numerous,—and 
especially in that of Kent, the inhabitants of 
which had preserved the vague tradition of a 
treaty formerly concluded between them and 
William the Conqueror, for the maintenance of 
their ancient freedoms,—there appeared, at the 
beginning of the reign of Richard II. great 
symptoms of popular agitation. It was a time 
of excessive expense for the court and for all 
gentlemen; on account of the wars in France, 
whither each one repaired at his own cost, and 
strove to distinguish himself by the magnificence 
of his retinue and his arms. The proprietors of 
lordships and manors loaded their farmers and serfs 
with tailles and exactions, setting forth as their pre- 
text for every new demand, the necessity they were 
under of going to fight the French in their own 
country, in order to prevent them from landing in 
England. But the peasantry said—“ Wearetaxed 
to aid the chevaliers and esquires of the country 
to defend their inheritances: we are their ser- 
vants, and the animals which they fleece; and at 
all events, if England were to be lost, we should 
lose much less than they *.” 


* Froissard, tom. III. p. 122. et seq. 
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This kind of conversation—held, on returning 
from the fields, when the serfs of the same do- 
main, or of neighbouring domains, met and 
walked along together— was succeeded by 
speeches'of a graver character, delivered in a 
sort of clubs, in which they assembled in the 
evening when the labour of the day was over. 
Some of the orators at these meetings were 
priests, who took from the Bible and the Scrip- 
tures their arguments against the social order of 
the time. “Good people,” said they, “ things 
cannot go on in England, and will not go on, 
until there are neither villains nor gentlemen— 
until we are all equal, and the lords are no more 
masters than ourselves. How have they de- 
served to be so? and why do they hold us in 
bondage ?—since we are all sprung from the 
same parents, Adam and Eve. They are clad in 
velvet and crimson, and furs of various kinds; 
they have the viands, the spices, and the good 
wines; and we have the refuse of the straw, and 
water to drink. They have repose, and the fine 
manors; we have pain and toil, wind and rain, in 
the fields'.” Upon which the whole meeting 
would tumultuously exclaim—There must no 
longer be serfs; we will no longer be like beasts; 
and if we work for the lords, we must be paid 
for it. 

‘ Froissard, chap. 74 to 79. 
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These assemblies, formed spontaneously in SECT. 


several places in the provinces of Kent and 
Essex, secretly grew into organization, and even 
sent deputies into the neighbouring provinces, to 
communicate there with the people of*the same 
class and opinion®. Thus a great association was 
formed, the object of which was to force the 
gentlemen to relinquish their privileges. Anda 
circumstance yet more worthy of remark, is, that. 
small writings were circulated in the villages, in 
the form of letters, recommending to the asso- 
ciated, perseverance and discretion, in terms mys- 
terious and proverbial. These writings, some of 
which have been handed down to us by an author 
of that period, are composed in a purer English 
—that is, less mixed with French—than other 
pieces of the same date, designed for the amuse- 
ment of the rich citizens of the large towns. 
Otherwise, there is nothing curious in these pam- 
phlets of the fourteenth century, except their ex- 
istence: the most significant of them all is, a 
letter addressed to the country people by a priest 
named John Ball, in which are the following sen- 
tences:—“ John Ball greets you all, and gives 
you to understand that he has rung your bell. 


* Et sic miserunt unus quisque ad amicos et eognatos de villa 
in villam et de patria in patriam petentes consilium ecrum et 
auxilium. Anyghton, p. 2633. 
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SECT. Now, right and might—will and skill—God speed 
VY: the idle. Stand manfully together, and help one 
another. All's well that ends well.” 
Notwithstanding the immense difference which 
then existed between the condition of the pea- 
sants and that of the towns-people, especially 
those of London, the latter appear to have been 
on a footing of intimacy with the societies of 
serfs in the province of Essex, and even promised. 
to open the city gates to them, and allow them 
to enter without any resistance, if they chose to 
come to London, and make their demands to king 
Richard. ‘That king had just entered his six- 
teenth year: and the peasants, in their honest 
conviction of the justness of their cause, hoped 
that he would emancipate them all in a legal 
manner, and without their being compelled to 
resort to violence. So that the serfs, in their 
conversations and political meetings, had this 
expression constantly in their mouths :—* Let us 
go to the king, who is young, and show him our 
servitude: let us go to him together; and when 
he sees us, he will grant us something of his own 


» John Ball gretyth you well alle, and doth you understand 
he hath rungen your belle. Nowe ryght and myght, wylle and 
skylle. God spede every idele. Stonde mantyche togedyr, in 
tren tho and help gowe. If the ende be well, that is all well. 
Chron. Henr. Knyghton, tom. II. p. 580. 
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accord; or if nof, we shall use other means of SECT. 


redress.” 

Such was the state of the popular mind, and 
the association formed around London was 
rapidly extending, when an unforeseen accident, 
forcing the association to act before they had ac- 
quired sufficient strength and a sufficiently com- 
plete organization, destroyed the hopes which 
they had formed, leaving servitude in England 
to be gradually abolished by the general pro- 
gress of European civilization. 

In the year 1381, the occasions of the govern- 
ment, for the war abroad, and for the expenses of 
its luxury at home, caused it to decree a tax of 
twelve sols for each individual of whatever con- 
dition, who had passed the age of fifteen years. 
The levy of this tax not having produced so 
much as had been expected from it, commis- 
sioners were sent about to enquire concerning 
the regularity of the payment’. In their re- 
searches among the noble and the rich, they were 
courteous and delicate; but to the common 
people they were excessively harsh and insolent. 
In several villages in the county of Essex, they 
proceeded so far as to use an indecent mode of 


' Unde quidam Johannes Leg, cum tribus aliis sibi associatis, 
impetravit 4 rege commissionem ad inquirendum de collec- 
toribus hujus taxe in comia. H. Knyghton, p. 2633. 
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SECT. ascertaining the age of the young women. The 


indignation caused by these insults, occasioned 
an insurrection, at the head of which was placed 
a tiler named Walter, and familiarly Wat; who, 
having, according to the custom of the time, no 
other family name but that of his craft, was called 
Wat Tyler. This movement led to similar ones 
in the counties of Sussex and Bedford, and in 
that of Kent, of which John Ball the priest, and 
one Jack Straw, were appointed leaders or cap- 
tains. The three leaders and their band, which 
increased on the way, by the addition of all the 
serfs, whether labourers or artizans, whom they 
met with, directed their march towards London, 
to go and see the king, as was said by the more 
simple of the insurgent peasantry, who expected 
everything from that interview alone. They 
marched in great disorder, but without violence, 
armed with large staves shod with iron, with 
hatchets and rusty swords, plundering nothing 
on their way, but paying for whatever they 
took *. 

Those of the county of Kent, went first to 
Canterbury, to seize the archbishop, who was at 
the same time chancellor of England; but not 
finding him there, they went forward, destroying 
the houses of the courtiers, and of the lawyers who 


‘ Froissard. 
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had carried on proceedings instituted against SECT. 
serfs by nobles. They also took several persons __" 
away with them as hostages; amongst whom 
were a chevalier and his two children. They 
stopped about four miles from London, on a large 
plain called Black-heath, and there entrenched 
themselves in a sort of camp. They proposed 
to the chevalier whom they had with them, to 
send him to parley with the king; who, on the 
news of the insurrection, had retreated into the 
Tower. The chevalier dared not refuse: taking 
a boat, he came to the Tower; and throwing 
himself on his knees before the king—*“ Dread 
lord,” said he, “ be pleased not to take offence at 
the message I am obliged to deliver; for dear 
sire, it is force that has obliged me to come thus 
far.” “Say what is thy errand,” answered the 
king, “and I hold thee excused.” “Sire, the 
commons of your kingdom have sent me to beg 
that you will go and speak to them: they desire 
to see none but you: you need not fear for your 
safety ; they will do you no harm, but will al- 
ways hold you as king: they will show you, they 
say, many things which it will be very necessary 
for you to hear, and which they have not charged 
me to tell you. But, dear sire, be pleased to 
give me an answer, that they may know that I 
have really been to you; for they have my chil- 


ow 
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SECT, dred as hostages.” The king took counsel, and 


answered that the next morning, if the peasants 
advanced as far as the Thames, he himself would 
goand speak to them. This answer gave them 
great joy; and they passed the night on the 
heath, as well as they could; for their number 
was sixty thousand, and a great part of them 
fasted for want of victuals‘. 

The next morning it being Corpus Christi 
day, the king heard mass in the Tower; and 
notwithstanding the dissuasions of the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who advised him not to 
venture himself with unshod ribalds™, he went, 
with some chevaliers, into a boat, and had, it 
rowed towards the other side, where there were 
already ten thousand men, come from the camp 
at Black-heath. When they saw the boat ap- 
proaching, they all began to shout and to make 
motions, which so frightened the chevaliers who 
escorted the king, that they conjured him not to 
go ashore, and had the boat rowed backwards 
and forwards on the river. “ What is your 
will” said the king to the insurgents; “I am 
come here to speak to you.” ‘Come ashore,” 


' Froissard. 
= Cum discalceatis ribaldis. H.Knyghton. Thomas Wal- 
singham. 
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answered they; “ and we can show thee and tell SECT. 
thee more easily what we want.” Then the __ 


count of Salisbury, answering for the king, 
called out to them— Sirs, you are neither or- 
dered nor accoutred fit for the king to come to 
you;” and the boat returned to the Tower. 
All the insurgents who had come to the Thames, 
then went back to Black-heath, and told the rest 
what had happened; upon which, there arose 
from them a unanimous shout of “ Let us go to 
London—let us march to London—To London! 
to London" !” 

They marched to London; and destroyed se- 
yeral mansions on their way; but did not plunder 
or carry off anything. Having reached Z.ondon- 
bridge, which was closed by a gate, they asked 
that it should be opened to them, that they might 
not be compelled to use violence. The mayor, 
William Walworth, a man of English origin; as 
his name seems to indicate, wishing to ingratiate 
himself with the king and the gentry, thought at 
first of keeping the gate shut, and posting armed 
men upon the bridge, to stop the peasantry; but 
there was among the citizens, especially among 
those of the middling and lower classes, a suffi- 
cient opposition to this project of resistance, to 


. Frossard. 
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SECT. make the mayor relinquish it. Why (said they) 


should we not let these good people enter? they 
are our people, and all that they do is for us. 
The gate was opened; and the insurgents, tra- 
versing the town, distributed themselves in the 
houses to take refreshment; and every one was 
eager to give them to eat and drink; some 
through friendship, and the rest through fear. 
Those whose appetites were first satisfied, went 
in a crowd to a palace of the duke of Lancaster's, 
called the Savoy, and set fire to it, from hatred 
of the duke, who had, of late, had a great share 
in the administration of affairs. They burned 
the most valuable of the furniture, without re- 
moving an article of it; and even threw into the 
flames one of their own number who was carry- 
ing something away. Prompted by the same 
feeling of political revenge, unmixed with any 
other passion, they killed, with an odd ceremony 
of juridical forms, several of the king’s officers, and 
liberated several state prisoners of distinction. 
These they went through a mock ceremony of 
beheading. They did no harm to the citizens 
and traders, of whatever opinion, excepting the 
Lombards and the Flemings, who were banking 
in London under the protection of the court, and 
many of whom, by taking estates to farm, had 
become accessary to the vexations practised 
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upon the poor people. In the evening, they as- SECT. 
sembled in great numbers in the church-yard of 


St. Catherine’s, near the Tower; saying that 
they would not quit that place until the king 
should have granted them what they wanted: 
there they passed the whole night; raising great 
shouts from time to time, which terrified the 
king and the lords within the Tower. The latter 
held a council with the mayor of London, about 
what was best to be done. The mayor, having 
made himself obnoxious to the popular resent- 
ment as an enemy to the insurrection, proposed 
violent measures, and wished them to attack that 
very night, with regular forces, these people who 
were running in disorder through the streets, 
and of whom not one in ten was well armed. 
His advice did not prevail, and the king gave car 
to those who said to him—* If you can appease 
these people by fair words, it will be the better, 
and the more profitable: for if we begin a thing 
which we have not the power to finish, we shall 
have no means left of recovering ourselves °.” 
When the morning came, the people who had 
passed the night in front of the Tower, began to 
be agitated, and to exclaim, that if the king did 
not come, they would take the Tower by assault, 


° Froissard. 
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SECT. and put to death all that were init. The king 





then sent them word that they should go out of 
the city to a place called Miles-end, and that he 
himself would also repair thither without fail. 
He went accordingly, attended by his two 
brothers, by the counts of Salisbury, Warwick, 
and Oxford, and by several other barons. They 
had no sooner quitted the Tower, than such 
of the insurgents as had remained in the town, 
entered it by force, and, running from one apart- 
ment to another, seized the archbishop of Can- 
terbury, chancellor of the kingdom, Robert de 
Halle, treasurer to the king, and two other per- 
sons, whom they slew, and carried their heads 
about upon pikes. The rest, to the number of 
fifty thousand, were assembled at Miles-end when 
the king arrived there. At the sight of the 
armed peasantry, his two brothers, and several of 
the barons, were frightened and left him: but he, 
young as he was, went boldly up, and addressing 
the peasants in English, said to them—“ Good 
people, what do you want ’—what would you 
with me?” They who were near enough to hear 
him, answered—“ We would that thou shouldst 
free us for ever—ourselves, our children, and our 
goods; ‘and that we no longer be called serfs, nor 
held in bondage.” “TI grant it you,” said the 
king : “ Go home to your several villages, as you 
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have come from them, only leaving behind you SECT. 


two or three men from each place. By-and-by, 
I will have letters written and sealed with my 
seal, which they shall carry with them, and which 
shall freely secure to you all that you ask : I for- 
give you what you have done hitherto; but go 
back each of you to his own house, as I have 
told you.” 

These credulous people were greatly rejoiced 
at the words of the young king, not at all suspect- 
ing that he might intend to deceive them. They 
promised to depart separately; and they sepa- 
rated accordingly ; quitting London by different 
roads. That very day, more than thirty clerks 
of the royal chancery were busied in writing and 
sealing letters of enfranchisement and pardon, 
which they put in the hands of the commis- 
sioners from the insurgents; who departed im- 
mediately on receiving them. These letters were 
in Latin, and contained the following passages :— 

“« Know, that of our special grace, we have 
freed all our liege-men and subjects of the county 
of Kent, and the other counties of the kingdom; 
and discharged and acquitted all and each of them 
from all bondage and servitude; and that, more- 
over, we have pardoned the said liege-men and 


? Froissard. 
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SECT. subjects all the offences they have committed 


against us, by riding about and going through 
divers places with men-at-arms, archers, and 
others, with armed force, flags and pennons 
flying *.” 

The leaders—especially Wat Tyler and John 
Ball, who were men of ability, and had not 
the same confidence as the rest in the words , 
and charters of the king—used their utmost 
endeavours to stop the departure and dispersion 
of the people who had followed them: they suc- 
ceeded in rallying a few thousands of the most 
determined of them; and with these they re- 
mained at London; declaring that they would 
not depart until they had obtained more express 
concessions than a vague promise of enfranchise- 
ment, as also guarantecs for those concessions. 
The firmness of their resolution awed the court 
lords ; who, not yet venturing to employ force, 
advised the king to have an interview with the 
leaders of the revolt, in Smithfield, the place 
where the cattle-market was then held. The 
peasants, having received an answer to this 
effect, went thither to wait for the king; who 


* Sciatis quod de gratia nostra speciali manumisimus uni- 
versos ligeos et singulos subditos nostros+++«++et ipsos et eorum 
quidlibet omni bondagio et servitio exuimus +++ +++ et quod par- 
donavimus iisdem ligiis«++++« Rymer, deta Publica. 
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came escorted by the mayor and aldermen of SECT. 


London, and by many courtiers and chevaliers. 
He stopped at some distance, and sent an officer 
to tell the insurgents that he was there, and that 
he among their leaders who was to speak on 
their behalf, had only to advance and present his 
petition. I am he, answered Wat Tyler; and 
without thinking of the danger to which he was 
exposing himself, he made signs to the people of 
his troop not to follow him, and spurred on with 
all his might towards the king. He accosted 
him with freedom, riding close up to him; and 
made to him, without using any obsequious mode 
of expression, a precise demand of certain rights 
which were to be the consequence of the general 
emancipation of the people,—viz. the right of 
buying and selling openly and freely, in the 
towns and out of the towns,—and the right of 
hunting in field and in forest’, which the men of 
English race had lost at the Conquest. The 
king hesitated to give a precise answer; and in 
the mean time, Wat Tyler, either from impa- 
tience, or to show by his gestures that he was 
not intimidated, played with a sword which he 
held in his hand, and flourished it over his head. 


* Et stagnis piscatoriis et boscis et forestis feras capere, in 
campis lepores fugare. H. Knyghton, p. 2637. 
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sEcT. The mayor of London, William Walworth, 


was then at the king’s side; and, whether 
it was that he took the gesture of Wat Tyler 
for a menace, or that he could not resist a 
violent fit of anger against him, he struck him on 
the head with his mace, and knocked him off his 
horse. The people of the king’s train, surround- 
ed him, in order to conceal for a moment what 
was passing from the view of the insurgents; 
and an esquire of Norman birth, named Philipot, 
dismounted from his horse, and killed the tiler at 
one stroke, by plunging his sword into his breast. 
The insurgents perceiving that their captain was 
no longer on horseback, began to put themselves 
in motion, and to exclaim—* They have killed 
our captain: come on, come on!—let us kill all :” 
and such of them as had bows, bent them to shoot 
at the king and his company *. 

Then young king Richard performed of him- 
self an act of extraordinary courage. He sepa- 
rated from those who accompanied’ him, saying 
to them, “ Stay where you are; let no one follow 
me ;” and went up by himself to the insurgents, 
who were putting themselves in battle array. 
“Sirs,” said he, “ what do you want? You have 
no other captain but me; I am your king: keep 
at peace: follow me into the fields, and I will 


* Froissard. 
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give you what you ask.” The astonishment SECT. 
occasioned by this proceeding, and the impres- 
sion always produced on the great majority of 
men by the presence of him who possesses the 
sovereign power, caused the mass of the crowd 
to put itself in motion, and follow the king by a 
mechanical instinct. While the king was going 
along, talking to them, the mayor hastened to 
London, and had the alarm sounded, and cried in 
the streets, “ They are killing the king—they are 
killing the king!” As there were no longer any 
insurgents in the town, the English and foreign 
nobles, andthe rich citizens who were on the side of 
the gentlemen, and who had stayed at home armed 
with their people for fear of being plundered, 
all came forth, and marched, to the number of ten 
thousand, most of them on horseback and com- 
pletely armed, towards the field whither the insur- 
gents were flocking in disorder, as not expecting 
to be attacked. The king no sooner saw the 
armed men approaching, than he galloped to 
them, and placed himself in their ranks; and they 
immediately began the battle, m good order, 
against the peasants; who, surprised at this un- 
foreseen attack, and seized with panic, fled on all 
sides, most of them throwing down their arms. 
A great slaughter was made of them; and many 
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SECT. the gentlemen, who now took the field against 
the people of the villages, ill-armed and without 
means of retreat, while themselves had their cas- 
tles, of which they had only to lift the draw- 
bridge to put themselves in safety. The royal 
chancery wrote, in great haste, to the castellans 
of the cities, towns, and castles, to take care of 
their fortresses, and to let no one enter, as their 
heads should answer for it. At the same time, 
the news was everywhere spread, that the king 
was giving letters of enfranchisement to every 
serf who kept quiet; which diminished the effer- 
vescence and energy of the people, and shook 
their confidence in their leaders. The latter were 
seized in different places, without much resistance 
or disturbance being made to save them: they 
were all working men; and had most of them no 
family name, but the name of their profession,— 
as Thomas Baker, Jack Mylner, Jack Carter, 
&c *. 

When the organization of the peasantry had 
thus been completely destroyed, by their partial 
defeats and the imprisonment of their leaders, 
combined with the relaxation of the moral tie 
which had united them, a proclamation was pub- 
lished, by sound of horn, in the towns and vil- 





" H. Knyghton. 
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lages, by virtue of a letter addressed by the king SECT. 
to all the sheriffs, mayors, and bailiffs in the 
kingdom, and conceived in these terms :— 

“ Let it be proclaimed without delay, in every 
city, borough, and market-town, that all and each 
of the freemen and knaves, shall, without any 
resistance, difficulty, or delay, perform the works, 
services, aids, and corvées, which they owe to 
their lords according to ancient custom, and 
which they were accustomed to perform before 
the late disturbances in different counties of the 
kingdom. 

« And let them be rigorously forbidden to delay 
longer than formerly the said services and works, 
or to demand, claim, or pretend to any liberty or 
privilege which they did not enjoy before the 
said disturbances. 

« And although, at the pressing instance of the 
insurgents, certain letters patent from us have 
been granted to them, purporting enfranchisement 
from all bondage; and servitude for all our liege- 
men and subjects, as also pardon for the offences 
committed against us by the said liege-men and 
subjects : 

“ Korasmuch as the said letters issued from our 
court Without mature and due deliberation, and 
seeing that the granting of the said letters tended 
manifestly to the great prejudice of us and our 
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SECT, crown, as also to the dispossession of ourself, of 


the prelates, lords, and barons of our kingdom, 
and of the most holy church: 

“ By the advice of our council, and by these 
presents, we have revoked, cancelled, and annulled 
the said letters; and we moreover order that 
those who have in their possession our letters of 
enfranchisement and pardon, shall give up and 
restore them to us and our, council, by the faith 
and allegiance which they owe to us, and on pain 
of forfeiting all they have to forfeit to us*.” 

As soon as this proclamation had been made, 
a body of cavalry was assembled at London, and 
set out in a moveable column, to scour, in all 
directions, the neighbouring counties, from which 
the insurgents had come who had obtained the 
charters. A judge of the King’s Bench, named 
Robert Trésilyan, accompanied the soldiers, and 
made a circuit with them through all the villages, 
publishing on his way, that all those who had 
brought letters of enfranchisement and pardon, 
were to give them up to him without delay, on 
pain of military execution to be inflicted upon 
the inhabitants collectively; and all the charters 
that were brought to him were thrown into a fire 
before all the people. But he did not stop-here 
he sought out all those who had been the first 


* Rymer, tom. III. pars III, p. 124. 
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promoters of the insurrection, and put them to SECT. 


atrocious kinds of death,—hanging some of them 
four times at the four corners of the town,— 
emboweling others, and burning their entrails 
while they were yet alive ». Then the archbishops, 
bishops, abbots, and barons of the kingdom, as 
also two chevaliers from each county, and two 
burgesses from each market-town, were called 
together in parliament by letters from king Rich- 
ard. The king laid before the assembly the rea- 
sons for the provisional revocation of the charters 
of enfranchisement; adding that it was for it to 
decide whether the peasants should be enfran- 
chised or not. “God preserve us,” answered the 
barons and chevaliers, ‘“ from subscribing to such 
charters, though we were all to perish in one day’; 
for we would rather lose our lives than our inhe- 
ritances.” 

The act of parliament which ratified the mea- 
sures already taken, was drawn up in French, after 
being, probably, discussed in that language. It 
is not known what share the deputies from the 
towns had in this debate, nor even whether they 
were present at it; for, although they were con- 


” Alios‘Yagapitari, alios suspendi, alios verd trahi per civitatem 
et suspendi per quatuor partes, alios autem eviscerari. H. 
Knyghion. 

* Duos milites de undquaque civitate, et duos burgenses de 
unaquaque villa mercatoria, 
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SECT.. voked with the same forms as the chevaliers from 


the provinces, they often met apart, or remained 
in the common hall of assembly only during the 
discussion of the taxes on merchandise and com- 
merce. - But whatever part was played in the 
parliament of 1381 by the representatives of the 
towns, the affection of the towns-people for the 
cause of the insurgents is beyond a doubt. In 
many places, they repeated the words of the 
inhabitants of London—* They are our people, 
and all that they do is for us.” All who, not 
being noble and titled, yet blamed the insurrec- 
tion, were stigmatized in the public opinion; and 
that opinion was pronounced so strongly, that a 
poet of that day, named Gower, who had en- 
riched himself by writing French verses for the 
court, thought he performed an act of courage by 
publishing a satire in which the insurgents were 
loaded with odium and ridicule. He declares that 
this cause has numerous and considerable parti- 
zans, whose hatred may be dangerous; but that 
he would rather expose himself to it than not 
speak the truth. Thus it is probable, that if the 


‘insurrection begun by peasants and wnshod ri- 


balds, had not so soon been put down, persons 
of a more elevated class would have digiken the 
conduct of it, and, with greater chances of suc- 
cess, would have carried it on to the utmost; and 
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perhaps, ina little time, (as an historian of that SECT. 
period expresses it) all nobility and gentility 


would have disappeared from England. 

But instead of this, things remained in the 
order formerly established by the Conquest ; and 
the serfs, after their defeat, continued to be 
treated according to the terms of the proclama- 
tion, which said, when addressing them—“ Vil- 
lains you were and are ; and in bondage you shall 
remain’.” Notwithstanding the failure of the 
great effort which they had made to escape all at 
once from servitude, and to destroy the distinc- 
tion of conditions which had succeeded the dis- 
tinction of races, the natural movement which 
tended gradually to diminish that digtinction, 
went on without interruption ; and the indivi- 
dual enfranchisements, which had begun to be 
granted long before that period, thenceforward 
became more frequent. The idea of the injustice 
of servitude in itself—whatever its origin—whe- 
ther ancient or recent,—this great idea, which 
had been the uniting bond of the conspiracy of 
1381, and to which the instinct of liberty had 
elevated the peasantry before the gentlemen—com- 
municated itself even to the latter. In those 
momefiiy of life when reflection becomes calmer 
and more profound—when reason speaks more 


* Rustic: quidem fuistis et estis, et in bondagio permancbitis. 
VOL. III. Mm 
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SECT. powerfully than interest and avarice—in moments 


of domestic grief, of sickness, and of danger— 
the nobles thought that the evil which they 
experienced or apprehended, was, perhaps, a pu- 
nishment for the evil which they were doing to 
other men ; and they repented of having serfs, as 
of a thing displeasing to God, who had created 
all men to his own image and likeness. Many 
deeds of enfranchisement in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, bear the following preamble :— 
“Seeing that in the beginning God made all men 
by nature free, and that afterwards the law of 
nations placed certain of them under the yoke of 
servitude,—-we think it would be pious and meri- 
torious in the sight of God, to liberate sueh per- 
sons to us subjected in villanage, and to free them 
entirely from such services. Know, therefore, that 
we have freed and liberated from all yoke of ser- 
vitude, , our knaves, of the manor of ——, 
them and all their children, born or to be born?.” 

These sort of deeds, which, during the fifteenth 
century, were very frequent, and of which we 
find no instance in anterior times, indicate the 
birth of a sort of public spirit contrary to the 





* Cum ab initio omnes homines natura liberaverit, Deus, et 
posted jus gentium quosdam sub jugo servitutis constituit, nos 
- o+..Sciatis igitur nos manumisisse nativos nostros, et 
omni sequela sua procreata et procreanda. Rymer, tom. IV. 
sy 
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violent results of the Conquest, and which seems SECT. 


to have developed itself at one and the same time 
in the descendants of the Normans and in those 
of the English, at the period when, in the minds 
of both, all clear tradition of the historical origin 
of their respective situations was effaced. Thus 
the great insurrection of the villains in 1381, 
seems to have been the final term of the series of 
Saxon revolts, and the first of a new order of po- 
litical movements. The subsequent insurrections 
of the peasantry, however formidable they might 
be, had not the same character of simplicity in 
their motives and precision in their object. Con- 
viction of the absolute justice of servitude and 
the unlawfulness of the lordly power, was no longer 
their only incentive; they were now, more or 
less, prompted by transitory interests and opi- 
nions of the moment. Jack Cade, who, in 1448, 
played the same part as Wat Tyler in 1381, did 
not, like the latter, make himself the representa- 
tive of the rights of the common people in oppo- 
sition to the gentlemen; but, connecting his own 
and the popular cause with the aristocratical 
factions which then divided England, he went so 
far as to announce himself as a member of the 
royal family, unjustly excluded from the succes- 
sion to the throne. The influence which this 
pretension had on the minds of the people in the 
Mm 2 
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SECT. northern provinces, and in that very province of 





Kent which, seventy years before, had chosen 
tilers, bakers, and carters, for its leaders, proves 
that a rapid amalgamation was in progress be- 
tween the political interests and passions of the 
different classes of men in England, and that a 
certain order of ideas and sympathies was no 
longer attached, in a fixed and invariable manner, 
to a certain descent or social condition. 

About the same period, and swayed by the 
same circumstances, the parliament of England 
took ‘the form under which it has become cele- 
brated in modern times ; and separated perma- 
nently into two assemblies,—one composed of the 
superior clergy, the counts, and the barons, con- 
voked by special letters from the king,—the other 
of small feudatories and the chevaliers of the 
counties, united with the burgesses of the towns, 
elected by their peers, or convoked arbitrarily by 
the sheriffs in pursuance of the king’s order. This 
new political combination, by bringing together 
the burgesses of English race, and the feudal 
tenants.of Norman birth, or presumed such by 
the possession of their fiefs and their military 
titles, was a great step towards the destruction 
of the former distinction of races, and the esta- 
blishment of another distinction, founded solely 
on.political importance and great landed posses- 
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sions. However, notwithstanding the sort of SECT. 


equality which the union of the burgesses and____ 


the chevaliers in a separate assembly, seemed, at 
the outset, to establish between those two classes 
of men, the class which was formerly inferior 
kept for some time longer the mark of its inferi- 
ority. It attended the deliberations on war and 
political matters, without taking any part in 
them, or withdrew during those discussions, and 
interfered only in voting the taillages and sub- 
sidies required by the king upon moveable 
property. 

The assessment of these kind of taxes was, in 
earlfer times, the only reason for calling together 
about the kings, the burgesses of English race. 
Such of them as were known to be rich, were, 
like the Jews, rather summoned than invited to 
appear before their lords. They received orders 
to go to the king at London; and they met him 
where they could,—in his palace—in the open 
street—or out of the town, in the midst of a 
hunting-party. On the contrary, the barons and 
chevaliers who repaired to the king to counsel 
him, and to treat with him about the affairs of the 
commonality of the kingdom, were received in 
quite another manner, and with a ceremony as 
different as was the reason for their convocation. 
They found at the king’s court every preparation 
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SECT: to receive them—they found courtesy, entertain- 
____— ment, chivalric circumstance, and the pomps of 


royalty. After the entertainments, they had 
with the king (as the old historians express it) 
grave discourses concerning the affairs of the 
land“; while the representatives of the towns- 
people gave the briefest assent possible to the 
bills of taxation presented to them by one of the 
barons of the exchequer. 

The custom which the kings gradually adopt- 
ed, of convoking the villains of their cities and 
towns—no longer in an irregular manner, accord- 
ing to the occasion of the moment—but at fixed 
and periodical seasons, when they held their 
court, three times a-year,—made but a slight 
change in that ancient practice, of which the 
reader has seen in the preceding pages, in the 
reign of Henry II., a very remarkable instance. 
The forms used towards the towns-people he- 
came, it is true, less harsh, when they were no 
longer called upon to attend the king only, but 
to sit in full parliament, among the prelates, 
barons, and chevaliers. Yet the reason of their 
admission into that assembly—in which they ac- 
cupied the lowest benches, at the bottom of the 
hall—was still the same; and their presence in 


4 Graves sermones habuerunt de hae terra. 
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parliament was neither more voluntary than be- ene 
fore, nor more serviceable to their fellow-citizens; a 


for the taxes which they were forced to vote— 
even when a general contribution was to be 
levied—always exceeded those of the clergy, and 
of the feudatories of whatever title; for instance, 
when the chevaliers granted a twentieth or a 
fifteenth of their moveable effects, the grant of 
the towns-people was a tenth or a seventh. 
This difference was observed, whether the depu- 
ties from the boroughs were assembled apart in 
the town where the parliament was held,—or 
were convoked in some other town,—or, accord- 
ing to the custom which then prevailed, were 
joined with the chevaliers from the counties, 
elected, like them, collectively, while the counts 
and superior barons received their letters of con- 
vocation personally from the king. So that, in 
the fifteenth century, the towns-people were not at 
all jealous of their going to parliament as repre- 
sentatives of their town; and so far from con- 
sidering their privilege of being represented as 
a valuable right, they were desirous that the 
royal chancery should omit them in the list of 
those to whom it sent orders -to elect. The 
towns complained of the sheriff, when they 
thought themselves unduly compelled by him to 
elect deputies, in despite of what they called their 
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SECT. ancient franchise. The collection of the public 


documents of England, contains various remon- 
strances Of this kind, as also various royal char- 
ters in favour of certain boroughs, maliciously 
compelled (say the charters) to send men to 
parliament '. 

The part acted by the chevaliers and the bur- 
gesses, sitting within the same walls, differed, 
therefore, according to the difference of their 
origin and their social condition. For the for- 
mer, the field of political discussion was without 
bounds: for the latter, it was limited to the im- 
posts upon articles of commerce, and merchandise 
imported or exported. But the extension which 
commercial and financial measures took about 
the fifteenth century, naturally increased the par- 
liamentary importance of the burgesses. Al- 
though their original privileges underwent no 
change, they gradually acquired, in financial 
matters, a greater participation in public affairs, 
than the titled portion of the lower house, or 
even than the upper house of parliament. This 
revolution, which was owing to the general pro- 
gress of manufactures and commerce, speedily 
Jed to another, and banished from the lower 


f pocee »malitiosé constrictas ad mittendum homines in par- 
liamenta. Rymer, Charta Edward: III. 
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house, called that of the commonalty or commons, SECT. 
the French language, which the burgesses did not ___—__ 
understand, and which they spoke verf imper- 

fectly. 

At the end of the fourteenth century, French 
was still in England the official language of all 
the political bodies and high personages whose 
existence was connected with the Norman con- 
quest. It was spoken by the king, the bishops, 
and the judges, the counts and barons of the 
court; and it was the language which their 
children learned as soon as they could speak*. 
The situation of the aristocratical minority which 
had preserved it for three centuries and a half, 
amidst a people speaking a language quite dif- 
ferent, had not been favourable to its progress; 
and, when compared with the French of the 
court of France at the same period, it was some- 
what antiquated, and incorrect in grammar and 
pronunciation. Some expressions were used in 
it which were peculiar to the provincial dialect 
of Normandy; and the manner of pronouncing, 
as far as can be judged fram the orthography of 
the old acts, much resembled the Norman accent 
of the present day. ‘This accent, carried into 
England, contracted there a sort of tincture of 


= Filiinobilium é primis cunabulorum crepundiis in Gallicum 
idioma informantur. Ranulph. Hygden. Polychronicon. 
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SECT. Saxon pronunciation. The Norman and Anglo- 


Normar modes of articulating, differed, in parti- 
cular, inthe more marked sound which the latter 
gave to the final consonants;—as in the word 
attention, which the former pronounced attei- 
chein, and the latter attenchewnn. 

One cause of the rapid decline of the French 
language, and especially of French poetry, in En- 
gland, was the total separation of that country 
from Normandy, by the conquest of Philip Au- 
gustus. The emigrations of literary men and 
poets of the language of ow, to the court of the 
Anglo-Norman kings, became, from the time of 
that event, less easy and less frequent. Being 
no longer supported by the example and imi- 
tation of those who came from the continent to 
show them the new modes of fine spcaking, the 
Norman poets remaining in England, lost in the 
course of the thirteenth century, part of their 
former grace and facility of composition. The 
nobles and the courtiers being very fond of 
poetry, but disdaining to write verses or compose 
books, the troubadours who sang for the court 
and the castles, could find pupils only among the 
trading classes or the inferior clergy, who, being 
of English origin, spoke English in their habitual 
conversation. The effort which these men had 
to make, in order to express their ideas and feel- 
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ings in a language which was not that of their SECT. 
infancy, detracted from the perfection of their ae 
works, and at the same time, rendered-them less 
humerous; for their natural inclination must 

have been to compose in the idiom which they 

knew the best, and which they employed fami- 

liarly. At the end of the thirteenth century, 

most of those who, in the towns or in the clois- 

ters, felt a taste and talent for literature, en- 
deavoured to treat in English most of the his- 
torical or imaginative subjects which had hitherto 

been treated only in pure Norman. 

A great many attempts of this kind made their 
appearance all at once, before the year 1350. A 
part of the poets of that period, and such as were 
most in favour with the higher classes, still wrote 
verses in French; others, contenting themselves 
with the approbation of the middle classes, com- 
posed for them in their own language; and 
others, combining the two languages in the same 
poem, changed them alternately every couplet, 
and sometimes every line. At this period, the 
scarcity of good French books written in En- 
gland became such, that the higher ranks of 
society were obliged to procure from France the 
romances and tales with which they diverted 
themselves in the long evenings, and the ballads 
which enlivened their courts and banquets. But 
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SECT. the war of rivalry which at that time broke out 


V. 


between England aad France, inspiring the nobi- 
lity of both nations with reciprocal aversion, 
lessened in the eyes of the Anglo-Normans, the 
attractions of the literature imported from France; 
and obliged all gentlemen that were nice on the 
point of national honour, to content themselves 
with the reading of works produced at home. 
Such of them as inhabited London and frequent- 
ed the court, still had opportunities of gratifying 
their taste for the poetry and the language of 
their ancestors: but the lords and chevaliers 
who lived in retirement in their castles, or in 
places where a numerous assemblage of persons 
conversing in French could not be formed, were 
obliged to escape ennuw by admitting to their 
presence English story-tellers and ballad-singers, 
whom they had hitherto disdained, as being fit 
to amuse none but the towns-people and the 
villains °. 

These authors for the commonalty were dis- 
tinguished from those who at the same period 
wrote for the court and the superior nobility, by 
a great esteem for the labouring classes—pea- 
sants, millers, or inn-keepers. The writers in 


b Many nobles I have y-seighe, 
That no Freynshe couth tage. 
Verses of the fourteenth century. 
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French, commonly treated men of that class with SECT. 


the utmost contempt. They gave them no place ae 


in their narratives; in which all that passed was 
between noble barons and noble dames, gentle 
squires and gentle damsels; while the English 
authors took for the subjects of their merry tales, 
plebeian adventures, like those of Peter Plough- 
man, and the stories of the same kind so abun- 
dant in the works of Chaucer. Another charac- 
teristic common to nearly all these poets is, a 
kind of national hatred for the language of the 
Conquest. “ It is but right,’ says one of them, 
“to understand English, when one has been 
born in England; and these gentlemen, who use 
French, might as well talk English'.” Chaucer, 
one of the greatest wits of his time, gives to this 
criticism on the idiom used exclusively by men 
of high birth, a turn quite peculiar. He con- 
trasts their Anglo-Norman dialect, grown anti- 
quated in form and incorrect in pronunciation, 
with the polite and graceful French of the court 
of France,—in his portraiture of a prioress of 
high blood. French (he says) she spoke per- 


' Right is that Engliss understand, 
That was born in Engeland ; 
French use this gentelman 
And ever Engliss can. 
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sect, fectly, as they teach it at Stratford-atte-bowe ; for 


V. 


French of Paris shé*knew nothing of*. 

Bad as it was, the French of the nobles of 
England had at least the advantage of being 
spoken and pronounced in a uniform manner ; 
while the new English tongue, compounded of 
Norman and Saxon words and idioms joined at 
random, varied in every province and in every 
town'. This tongue, which had begun to be 
formed in England in the early years of the Con- 
quest, though it is impossible to determine any 
precise rule or period of its gradual develope- 
ment, had -become enriched by the successive 
addition of all the French barbarisms uttered by 
the English, and all the Saxon barbarisms uttered 
by the Normans, in their endeavours to under- 
stand one another. Each individual, according 
to his fancy or the degree of knowledge which he 
possessed of each of the two languages, borrowed 
words and phrases from them at pleasure; join- 


* And Frenche she spake ful fayre and fetisly, 
After the scole of Stratford-atte-bowe ; 
For Frenche of Paris was to hire unknowe. 
Prologue to the Canterbury Tales. 

' Mirandum quomodo propria lingua Anglorum pronuntia- 
tione ipsa tam sit diversa, cum tamen Normannica lingua que 
adventitia est univoca maneat penes cunctos. 

R. Hygden, Polychron. 
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ing together the first that suggested themselves. SECT. 


; : ; V. 
In general, each one sought téintroduce into his ___” 


conversation all the French that he was master 
of, in order to imitate the great, and have the 
appearance of a person of distinction". This 
mania, which (according to a writer of the four- 
teenth century) had extended itself even to the 
peasantry, made it difficult to write the English 
of that period in a mamer generally intelligible. 
Chaucer, notwithstanding the merit of his poetry, 
seems to have been apprehensive that it would 
not be relished out of London; and he prays 
God to grant his book the grace of being under- 
stood by all who shall choose to read it”. 

Several years had already elapsed since a sta- 
tute of Edward III. had—not ordered, as several 
historians have written, but merely permitted 
English to be used in pleading before the civil 
tribunals. The constantly increasing multiplicity 
of commercial affairs and the legal proceedings 
resulting from them, had rendered this change 
more necessary than in the preceding reigns; 
when the parties, if they did not understand 
French had been obliged to remain unacquainted 


™ Rurales omnes ut per hoc spectabiliores videantur Franci- 
genarii satagunt omni nisu. Hygden, Polychron. p. 210. 
" Read whereso thou be or elles sung, 
‘That thou be understood God I beseech. 
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SECT. with the discussions. But in the proceedings 


instituted against®gentlemen before the high 
court of parliament, which tried charges of trea- 
son, or before the courts of chivalry, which de- 
cided in affairs of honour, the old official lan- 
guage was still employed, and the sentences of 
all the tribunals were pronounced and recorded 
in French. In general, it was the custom of the 
lawyers of all classes, even when they spoke 
English, to use in almost every sentence French 
words and phrases,—as Ha Sire—Je vous jure— 
Ha de par Dicu—A ce 7 assente—and other ex- 
clamations—with which Chaucer never fails to 
interlard their discourses, when he brings any 
one of them before his readers. 

It was in the first half of the fifteenth century, 
that English, gradually acquiring greater estima- 
tion as a literary language, at length entirely 
superseded French, except among the highest of 
the nobles; who, before they altogether aban- 
doned the old idiom of their ancestors, read with 
equal pleasure works written in either language. 
We find the mark of this equality, to which the 
language of the commonalty had risen, in the 
public acts which, from the year 1400 or there- 
abouts, are alternately and indifferently drawn 
up in French and in English. In the year 1405, 
appears the first act in the English tongue, of 
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the lower house of parliament. We know not ada 
whether the upper house retained yet longer the ___ 
idiom of the aristocracy and the Conquest: but 
since 1450, no more French pieccs are to be 
found in the printed collection of the public 
documents of England. There are, however, 
some letters written in French by nobles, and 
some French epitaphs, of later date. Some pas- 





sages of the historians also prove, that about the 
end of the fifteenth century, the kings and the 
court lords of England knew and spoke Irench 
well; but since then, that knowledge has been 
only an individual qualification, and not a thing 
necessarily attached to high birth: from that 
time, French was no longer the first language 
lisped by the children of the nobles ; but became 
to them merely as the ancient languages, and as 
those of the continent—an object of voluntary 
study, and one of the accomplishments of a dis- 
tinguished education. 

Thus, four centuries after the conquest of 
England by the Normans, the difference of lan- 
guage disappeared, which, together with the in- 
equality of social condition, had marked the sepa- 
ration of the families sprung from the two races. 
This complete amalgamation of the two primitive 
idioms —a certain sign of the mixture of the two 


races—was perhaps accelerated, in the fifteenth 
VOL. III. Nn 
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SECT. century, by the long and bloody civil war between 





the houses of York and Lancaster. By destroy- 
ing a great many of the noble families, by creat- 
ing among them political hatreds and hereditary 
rivalries, and by forcing them to make party 
alliances with persons of inferior condition, that 
war contributed powerfully to dissolve the aristo- 
cratical order of society which the Conquest had 
formed. For nearly a century, the mortality 
among those who bore Norman names, was im- 
mense; and the vacancies which they left, were 
necessarily filled up by their vassals, their ser- 
vants, and the sons of the commoners of the 
other race. The numerous pretenders to the 
royalty, and the kings set up by one party and 
treated as usurpers by the other, in their eager- 
ness to find supporters, were not at leisure to 
choose them fastidiously, and scrupulously to 
preserve the old distinctions of birth and condi- 
tion. The large domains founded by the Con- 
quest, and perpetuated in the Norman families, 
thus passed into other hands, by confiscation or 
by purchase; while the former owners of them, 
being dispossessed and banished, went to take 
refuge, and to beg their bread, at the foreign 
courts, in Flanders, in France, in Burgundy, and in 
every country from which their ancestors had for- 
merly departed to aid in the conquest of England. 
12 
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The reign of Henry VII. may be considered as SECT. 
the period when the distinction of ranks ceased __ 
to correspond in a general manner with that of 
races, and as the commencement of the state of 
society at present existing in England. This 
society, though composed of new elements, has 
nevertheless preserved in great part the features 
of the former: the Norman titles have conti- 
nued; and, which is more singular, the very 
names of several extinct Norman families have 
become titles, conferred by the king's letters 
patent, with that of count or baron. The suc- 
cessor of Henry VII. was the last king who 
placed at the head of his ordinances the old for- 
mula—“ Henry, the eighth of that name since 
the Conquest’.” But after him, the kings of 
England have retained the custom of using the 
old language of the conquest in their essential 
acts of royalty, as Le roy le veult—Le roy s‘a- 
visera—Le roy mercie ses loyaux sujets—These 
formulas, which seem, after the lapse of seven 
hundred years, to refer the royalty of England to 





its foreign origin, have, nevertheless, not appear 
ed odious to any one since the sixteenth century. 
The same may be said of the genealogies and 


* Anno regni Henrici regis Gallize et Francize octavi 4 con- 
questu. Formulare Anglican, p. 235. 
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SECT. titles, by which the existence of certain noble 


families may be traced back to the invasion by 
William the bastard, and their great landed pro- 
perty to the partition made at that period. 

As there no longer exists any popular tradition 
relative to the division of the inhabitants of En- 
gland into two hostile populations, and to the 
distinction of the two elements from which the 
present language is formed, no political passion is 
now connected with these forgotten circumstances. 
There are now neither Normans nor Saxons, but 
in history; and as the latter do not make the 
morc brilliant figure in its pages, the mass of 
English readers, not being conversant in national 
antiquities, love to deceive themselves respecting 
their origin, and to consider the sixty thousand 
men who accompanied William as the common 
ancestors of all who now bear the name of En- 
glish. Thus, a London shopkeeper, or a York- 
shire farmer, will talk of his Norman ancestors, 
just as a Percy, a D’Arcy, a Bagot, or a Byron 
would do. Norman, Poitevin, or Gascon names, 
are no longer, as in the fourteenth century, ex- 
clusive marks of rank, power, and large property ; 
and it would be unreasonable to apply to the 
time present the old verses given as the motto to 
this work. One fact, however, is certain and 
easy to prove; that, in an equal number of family 
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names, taken on the one hand from the class of SECT. 


the nobles and those called in English country me. 


squires and gentlemen-born, and on the other, 
from that of the tradespeople, artizans, and pea- 
santry, the names of French mould are to be 
found among the former in much the greater pro- 
portion. This is all that is now observable of 
the ancient separation of the two races; and with 
this modification we may repeat the words of 
the old chronicler of Gloucester :— 

“ The high personages of this land are de- 
scended from the Normans, and the men of low 
condition from the Saxons °.” 


eee ery ere the folk of Normandie 
Among us woneth yet, and shalleth ever more: 
Of Normans beth these hygh men that beth in this land, 


And the low men of Saxons. 
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